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PREFATORY NOTE, 


Tue life and writings of Pope have been discussed in a 
Mterature more voluminous than that which exists in the 
ease of almost any other English man of letters. No 
biographer, however, haz produced a definitive or exhaua- 
tive work. Is sesma therefore desirable to indicate the 
main gathorities upon which such a biographer would 
have to rely, and which have been consulted for the 
purpose of the following necessarily brief and imperfect 
sketch, 

The first life of Pope was a catchpenny book, by 
William Ayre, published in 1745, and remarkable chiefly 
a8 giving the first version of some demonstrably erroneous 
statements, unfortunately adopted by later writers. In 
1751, Warburton, a8 Pope's literary executor, published 
tho authoritative edition of the poct’s works, with notes 
containing some biographical matter. In 1769 appeared 
a life by Owen Ruffhead, who wrote under Warburton's in- 
spiration. This isa dull and meagre performance, and much 
of it is devoted to an attack—partly written by War- 
barton himself—upon the criticisms advanced in the first 
volume of Joseph Warton’s Essay on Pope. Warton's first 
volume was published in 1756; and it seems that the 
dread of Warburton’ wrath counted for something in the 
delay of the socond volume, which did not appear till 
1782. Tho Essay contains a good many anocdote: 
interest, Warton's edition of Pope—th 
are chiefly drawn from the Essa 3 p 
1797. "The Life by Johnson appeared in 1781; it is 
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admimble in many ways; but Johnson had taken the 
least possible trouble in ascertaining facts. Both Warton 
and Johnson had before them the manuscript collections 
of Joseph Spence, who had known Pope personally 
during the last twenty years of his life, and wanted 
nothing but literary ability to have become an efficient 
Boswell. Spence's anecdotes, which were not published 
till 1820, give the beat obtainable information upon many 
points, especially in regard to Pope's childhood. This 
ends the list of biographers who were in any sense contem- 
porary with Pope. Their statements must be checked and 
supplemented by the poct’s own letters, and innumerable 
references to him in the literature of be eae i 1806 
appeared the edition of Pope by Bowles, with a life pre- 
fixed. Bowles expressed sceaiactete opinion of many 
points in Pope's character, and some remarks by Camp- 
bell, in his specimens of English poets, led to a con- 
troversy (1819—1826) in which Bowles defended his 
views against Campbell, Byron, Roscoe, and others, and 
which incidentally cleared up some disputed questions. 
Roscoe, the author of the Life of Leo X., published his 
edition of Pope in 1824. A life is contained in the first 
volume, but it is a feeble performance; and the notes, 
many of them directed against Bowles, are of little value. 
A more complete biography was published by R. Carru- 
thers (with an edition of the works), in 1854. The 
second, and much improved, edition appeared in 1857, 
and is still the moat convenient life of Popo, though Mr. 
Carruthers was not fully acquainted with the Inst results 
of some recent investigations, which have thrown a new 
light upon the poet's careor. 

‘Tho writer who took the lead in these inquiries was 
the late Mr. Dilke. Mr. Dilke published the results of 
his investigations (which were partly guided by the 
discovery of a previously unpublished correspondence 
between Pope and his friend Caryll), in the Atheneum 
and Notes end Queries, at various intervals, from 1854 to 
1860. His contributions to the subject have been col- 
lated in the first volume of the Papers of a Critic, 
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edited by his grandzon, the present Sir Charles W. Dilke, 
fn 1875, Meanwhile Mr. Croker had been making an ex- 
tensive collection of materials for an exhaustive edition of 
Pope's works, in which he was to be assisted by Mr, Peter 
Cunningham. After Croker's death these materials were 
submitted by Mr. Murray to Mr. Whitwell Elwin, whoeo 
own researches have greatly extended our knowl 
who had also the advantage of Mr. Dilke’s a 
Elwin began, in 1871, the publication of the long-promized 
edition. It was to have occupied ten volumes—five of 
poems and five of correspondence, the latter of which 
was to inelude a very large proportion of previously un- 
iblished matter. Vnforsunntely for all students of Eng- 
ish literature, only two volumes of poetry and three of 
ce have appeared. The notes and prefaces, 
however, contain a vast amount of information, which 
up many previously disputed points in the poct's 
career; and it is to be hoped that the materials collected 
for the remaining volumes will not be ultimately lost. It 
ig easy to dispute some of Mr, Elwin’s critical opinions, 
Dut it would be impossible to xpoak too highly of the 
value of his investigations of facts. Without s study of 
his work, no adequate knowledge of Pope is attainable, 
‘The ideal biographer of Pope, if he ever appears, must 
be endowed with the qualities of an acute critic and a 
patient autiquarian ; and it would take years of labour to 
work out all the minute problems connected with the 
mubject. All that I can profess to have done ia to have 
#iven a short summary of the obvious facts, and of the 
main conclusions established by the evidence given at 
Jengih in the writings of Mr. Dilke and Mr. Elwin, I 
have added such criticisms as seemed desirable in a work 
of this kind, and I must beg pardon by anticipation if I 
have fallen iniv inaccuracies in relating a story so full of 
pitfalls for the unwary. 


LS. 
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POPE. 


CHAPTER 1 
BARLY YEARS. 


Tue father of Alexander Pope was » London merchant, 
a devout Catholic, and not improbably a convert to 
Catholicism. His mother was one of seventeen children 
of William Turner, of York ; one of her sisters was the 
wile of Cooper, the well-known portrait-painter. Mra 
Cooper was the poct’s godmother ; she died when he was 
five years old, leaving to lor sister, Mrs. Pope, a “ grind- 
fng-stone and muller," uni their mother’s “ picture in 
limning.;” and to her nophow, the little Alexander, all 
her “looks, pictures, and medals sot in gold or other- 
wine” 

Th afterlife the poct made some progress in acquiring 
the art of puinting ; and the bequest suggests the possi- 
Bility that the precocious child “hud already given some 
indications ofartistic taste. Affectionate eyes were certainly 
on the watch for any symptoms of developing talent. 
Pope was born on May 2lst, 1688—the annus mirabilis 
which tntroduced a new political era in England, and was 
fatal to the hopes of ardent Catholics. About the same 

B 
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time, partly, perhaps, in consequence of the catastrophe, 
Pope's father retired from business, and settled at 
Binfield—a village two miles from Wokingham and nine 
from Windsor. It is near Bracknell, one of Shelley’s 
brief perching places, and in such a region aa poets might 
love, if pootic praises of rustic seclusion are to be taken 
seriously. To the east were the “forests and green 
retreats" of Windsor, and the wild heaths of Bagshot, 
Chobham and Aldershot stretched for miles to the South. 
Some twelve miles off in that direction, one may remark, 
lay Moor Park, where the sturdy pedestrian, Swift, was 
living with Sir W. Temple during great part of Pope's 
childhood ; but it does not appear that his walks ever 
took him to Pope’s neighbourhood, nor did he see, till 
some years later, the lad with whom he was to form one 
of the most famous of literary friendships. ‘he little 
household was presumably a very quiet one, and remained 
fixed at Binfield for twenty-seven years, till the gon had 
grown to manhood and celebrity, From the earliest 
period he seems to have been a domestic idol, He was 
not an only child, for he had g half-sister by his father’s 
side, who must have been considerably older than himself, 
as hor mother died nine years before the poct’'s birth. But 
he was the only child of his mother, and his parents con- 
centrated upon him an affection which he returned with 
touching ardour and persistence. They wore both forty- 
six in the year of his birth. Ie inherited headaches from 
lis mother, and a crooked figure from his father, A 
nurse who shared their care, lived with him for many 
years, and was buried by him, with an affectionate 
epitaph, in 1725. ‘The family tradition represents him as 
 sweet-tempered child, and says that he was called the 
“Tittle nightingalo,” from the boauty of his voice. As tho 
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sickly, solitary, and precocious infant of elderly parents, 
we may guess that he was not little spoilt, if only in 
the technical sonse. 

‘The religion of the family made their seclusion from the 
world the more rigid, and by consequence must have 
strengthened their mutual adhesivenesa. Catholics were 
then haramed by a legislation which would be condemned 
by any modern standard as intolorably tyrannical. What- 
ever apology may be urged for the legislators on the score 
of contemporary prejudices or special circumstances, their 
best exouze is that their laws were mther intended to 
eatisly constituents, and to supply a potential means of 
@efence, than to be carried into actual execution. It does 
tot appear that the Popes had to fear any active molesta- 
tion im the quiet observance of their religious duties. 
Vet o Catholic was not only a member of a hated minority, 
regarded by tho rest of his countrymen as representing 
the evil principle in politics and religion, but was rigor 
ouily excluded from a public carver, and from every 
position of honour or authority, In times of excitement 
the severer laws might be putin force. The public exercise 
of tho Catholic religion was forbidden, and to be a Catholic 
wai to be predisposed to the various Jacobite intrigues 
whieh still had many chances in their favour, When the 
pretender was expected in 1744, a proclamation, to which 
Pope thonght it decent to pay obedience, forbade the 

ines of Catholics within ten miles of London ; and 
im 1730 wo find him making interest on behalf of a 
‘nephew, who had been provented from becoming an 
‘attorney becanse the judges were rigidly enforcing the 
‘oaths of supremacy and allegiance. 

Catholios had to pay double taxes and were prohibited 
frotm acquiring real property. The elder Pope, according 
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t & certainly inaccurate story, had a conscientious ob- 
jection to investing his money in the funds of a Protestant 
government, and, therefore, having converted his capital 
into coin, put it in a strong-box, and took it out as he 
wanted it. The old merchant was not quite so helpless, 
for wo know that be had investments in the French 
rentes, besides other sources of income; but the story 
probably reflects the fact that his religious disqualifications 
hampered even his financial position. 

Pope's character was affected in many ways by the fact 
of his belonging to a sect thus harassed and restrained. 
Persecution, like bodily infirmity, has an ambiguous 
influence. If it sometimes gonorates in its victims a heroic 
hatred of oppression, it sometimes predisposes them to 
tho use of the weapons of intrigue and filschood, by 
which the weak evade the tyrauny of the strong. If 
under that discipline Pope leurnt to love toleration, he 
was not untouched by the more demomlizing influences 
of a life passed in an atmosphero of incessant plotting 
and evasion. A more direct consequence was his ex- 
clusion from the ordinary schools ‘The spirit of the 
rickety Ind might have been broken by the rough 
training of Eton or Westminster in those days; as, on 
the other hand, he might have profited by acquiring a 
livelicr perception of the meaning of that virtue of fair 
play, the appreciation of which is held to be a set-off 
against the brutalizing influences of our system of 
public education. As it was, Pope was condemned to a 
desultory education. Ho picked up some rudiments of 
Jearning from the family priest ; he was sent to a school 
at Twyford, where he is said to have got into trouble 
for writing a lampoon upon his master; he went for a 
short time to another in London, where he gave a more 
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if less characteristic proof of his poetical pre- 

‘Like other lade of genius, he put together a kind 
combination, it scoms, of the speeches in 

Ogilby's Tiad—and got it acted by his schoolfellows 
‘These brief snatches of schooling, however, counted 
i Pope settled at home at the early age of 
and plunged into the delights of miscellaneous 

ith the ardour of precocious talent. He read 

ly that hia feeble constitution threatened to 

break down, and when about seventeen, he despaired of 
recovery, and wrote a farewell to his friends. One of 


add, showed his gratitude long afterwanls by obtaining for 
Southoote, through Sir Robert Walpole, » desirable piece 
of French proferment. Self-guided studies have their 
advantages, as Pope himself observed, but they do not 
ead s youth through the dry places of literature, or 
stimulate him to severe intellectual training. Pope seems 
to have made some hasty raids into philosophy and 
theology; he dipped into Locke, and found him 
“insipid ;" ho went through a collection of the contro- 
versial literature of the reign of James IL, which aeema to 
Ihave constituted the paternal library, and was alternately 
Protestant and Catholic, according to the last book which 
he bad read. But it was upon pootry and pure literature 
that he flung himself with a genuine appetite. He learnt 
languages to get at the story, unless a translation offered 
an easior path, and followed wherever fancy led “ like a 
boy gathering flowers in the fields and woods.” 

It ix needless to say that he never became a scholar in 
the strict sonte of the term. Voltaire declared that he 
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could hardly rend or speak a word of French ; and his 
knowledge of Greek would have satisfied Bentley as little 
as his French satisfied Voltaire. Yet he must have been 
fairly conversant with the best known French literature 
of the time, and he could probably stumble through 
Homer with the help of a crib and a guess at the general 
meaning. He says himself that at this carly period, 
he went through all the best critics; all the French, 
English ond Latin poems of any name; “Homer and 
some of the greater Greek poets in the original,” and Tasso 
aud Ariosto in translations, 

Pope at any rate acquired a wide knowledge of Eng 
lish povtry. Waller, Spenser, and Dryden were, he 
says, his great favourites in tho order named, till he 
was twelve, Like so many other poets, he took, in- 
finite delight in the Faery Queen ; but Dryden, the great 
poetical luminary of his own day, naturally exercised a 
predominant influence upon his mind. He declared that 
he had learnt versification wholly from Dryden's works, 
and always mentioned his name with reverence. Many 
scattered remarks reported by Sponce, and the still more 
conclusive evidence of frequent appropriation, show him 
to have been familiar with the poctry of the preceding 
contury, and with much that had gone out of fashion in 
his time, to a degree in which he waa probably excelled by 
none of his successors, with the exception of Gray. Like 
Gray he contemplated at one time the history of English 
poetry which was in some sense executed by Warton. It 
is charncteristic, too, that he early showed a critical 
upirit, From a boy, ho says, he could distinguish be- 
tween sweetness and softness of numbers, Dryden ex- 
emplifying softness and Waller sweetness ; and the 
remark, whatever its value, shows that he had been 
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analysing his impromions aml reflecting upon the teeb- 
nical secrets of his art. 

Such stady naturally suggests the trembling aspiration, 
“T, too, ama poet.” Pope adopts with apparent sinowrity 
the Ovidian phrase, 

As yot a child, nor yet @ fool to farm 
I lisp’ in numbers, for the numbers came. 

His father correct! his early performances and when 
not satisfied, cent him back with the phmse, “Thos aro 
not good rhymes.” ‘He translated any passages that 
struck him in his reading, excited by the examples of 
Ogilby’s Homer and Sandys’ Ovid. His boyish ambi- 
tion prompted him before he was fifteon to attempt an 
epic poen ; the subject was Alcander, Prince of Rhodes, 
riven from his home hy Deucalion, father of Minos ; and 
the work wan modestly intonded to omulate in different 
passages the beautics of Milton, Cowley, Spenser, Statins, 
Homer, Virgil, Ovid, und Claudian. Four books of this 
poem survived for a long time, for Pope had a moro than 
parental fondnens for all the childron of his brain, and 
always had an oye to poesible roproduction. Scraps from 
this early epic were worked into the Esmy on Criticiam 
and the Dunciad. This couplet, for example, from tho last 
York tomes stright, we are told, from Alcander,— 

‘As mac's Miwanders to tho vital spring 
Rall all their tidos, then back theér circles bring. 

Another couplet, preserved by Spence, will give a suffi- 
ciont taste of its quality :— 

Bhields, helens, aud ewords alt jungle as they hang, 
‘Apd sonud formidinons with angry clang. 


vil suggesting) ite destruction in later years. 
proving ps 8. y 
Pope long meditated another epic, relating the foundation 
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of the English government by Brutus of ‘Troy, with a 
suporabundant display of didactic morality and religion. 
Happily this dreary conception, though it oceupied much 
thought, never came to the birth, 

The time soon came when these tentative flights were 
to be supersoded by more serious efforta Pope's ambi- 
tion was directed into the same channel by his innate 
propensities and by the accidents of his position. No 
man ever displayed a more exclusive devotion to litera- 
ture, or was more tremblingly sensitive to the charm of 
literary glory. His zeal was never distracted by any rival 
emotion. Almost from his cradle to his grave his eye 
was fixed unremittingly upon the sole purpose of his life. 
The whole energies of his mind were absorbed in the 
struggle to place his name as high as possible in that 
temple of fame, which he painted after Chaucer in one 
of his carly poems, External conditions pointed to letters 
as the solo path to eminence, but it was precisely the 
path for which he had admirable qualifications. ‘The 
sickly son of the Popish tradeaman was cut off from the 
bar, the senate, and the church. Physically contemptible, 
politically ostracized, and in a humble social position, he 
could yet win this dazzling prizo and fores his way with 
his pen to the highest pinnacle of contemporary fame. 
Without adventitious favour and in spite of many bitter 
autipathies, he was to become the acknowledged head of 
English literature, and the welcome companion of all the 
most eminent men of his time. Though he could not 
forwsoe his career from the start, he worked as vigorously 
aa if the goal had already been in sight; and each suc 
cessive victory in the ficld of lotters was realized tho 
more keenly from his sense of the disadvantages in face 
of which it had been won. In tracing his rapid ascent, 
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we shall certainly find reason to doubt his proud asser- 
tion,— 
‘That, if he pleasod, he pleased by manly ways, 


but it is impossible for any lover of literature to grudge. 
admiration to this singular triumph of pure intellect over 
external disadvantages, and the still more depressing in- 
fluences of incessant physical suffering. 

Pope had indeod certain spocial advantages which ho 
was not slow in turning to account. In one respect 
even his religion helped him to emerge into fame. 
‘There was naturally « certain free-masonry amongst the 
Catholies allied by fellow-feeling under the general 
antipathy. The relations between Pope and his co 
religionists exereisod a material influence upon his later 
life. Within a few miles of Bintield lived the Blounts 
of Mapledurham, a fine old Elizabethan mansion on 
the banka of the Thames, near Reading, which had 
been held by a royalist Blount in the civil war against 
a parliamentary assault, It was a moro intoresting 
titeumatance to Pope that Mr, Lister Blount, the then 
representative of tho family, had two fair daughters, 
Teresa and Martha, of about the poet’s age. Another of 
Pope's Catholic acquaintances was John Caryll, of Wost 
Grinstead in Sussex, nephew of a Caryll who had boon 
the representative of James IT, at the Court of Rome, 
and who, following his master into exile, received the 
honours of a titular peerage and held office in the melan- 
choly court of the Pretender. In such circles Pope 
might haye been expected to imbibe a Jacobite and 
Catholic horror of Whigs and frethinkers. In fact, 
however, he belonged from his youth to the followers of 
Gallio, and seems to have paid to religious duties just as 
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much attention a woeld mautlefy bis parente His mind 
was really given to literature; and he fooml his earliest 
patrm in his immediate neighbourhood This was Sir 
W. Trumball, who had retired to bis native village of 
Farthampetead in 1697, after being ambasador at the 
Ports under James I1., and Secretary of State under 
Willis 101. Sir William made acquaintance with the 
Popes, praised the father’s artichokes, and was delighted 
with the precocious son. The old diplomatist and the 
Young poct soon became fast friends, took constant rides 
together, and talked over classic and modern pootry. 
Pope mado Trumball acquainted with Milton's juvenile 
poems, ant Trumbull encouraged Pope to follow in 
Milton's stops, He gave, it seems, the first suggestion to 
Pops that he should translate Homer; and he exhorted 
his young friend to proserve his health by flying from 
tavern vompany—fanquam ex incendio. Another early 
patron was William Walsh, a2 Worcestershire country 
gentleman of fortune and fashion, who conilescended 
to dabblo in poctry after the manner of Waller, and 
to write remonsteances upon Colia’s cruelty, vorses to 
hile mintrom against marriage, epigrams, and pastoral 
telogues. Eo was better known, however, as a critic, and 
had been declared by Dryden to be, without flattery, 
tho best in the nation, Pope received from him one 
plece of advice which has become famous. Wo had had 
great poote—wo mid the “knowing Walsh," as Popo 
calla him— bat never one groat poet that was correct ;" 
and ho accordingly recommended Pope to make correct- 
thom lle great aim, The advice doubtless impressed the 
young man as the echo of his own convictions, Waleh 
ilod (1708), before tho effect of his suggestion had become 
fully parvoptible, 
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‘The acquaintance with Walsh was duo to Wycherley, 
who had submitted Pope’s Pastorals to his reoognine! 
critical authority. Pope's intercourse with Wychorley 
and another early friend, Honry Cromwell, had a more 
important bearing upon his carly career. He kept up 
@ correspondence with oach of these friends, whilst he waa 
still passing through his probationary period ; and the 
letters published long afterwanis under singular circum- 
stances to be hereafter related, give tho fullest revelation 
of his character and position at this time. Both Wycher- 
ley and Cromwell wore known to the Englefields of 
Whiteknights, near Reading, « Catholic family, in 
which Pope first made the woquaintance of Martha 
Blount, whoss mother was a daughter of the old Mr, 
Englefield of the day. It was possibly, therefore, through 
this connexion that Pope owed his first introduction to 
tha literary circles of London. Popo, already thirsting 
for literary fame, was delighted to form a connexion 
which must have been far from satisfactory to his in- 
dulgent parents, if they understood the character of his 
New associates. 

‘Henry Cromwell, « remote cousin of the Protector, is 
known to other than minute investigators of contempo- 
tary literature by nothing except his friegdship with Pope. 
He was nearly thirty years older than Pope, and though 
heir to an estate in the country, waa at this time a gay, 
though rather elderly, man about town, Vague intima- 
fiona are preserved of his personal appearance. y 
him “honest hatlees Cromwell with red breeches 
Johnson could learn about him the single fact that he 
used to ride e-hunting in « tiewig. The interpretation 
Of thess outward signs may not be very obvious to modern 
readers ; but it is plain from other indications that he was 
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one of the frequenters of coffee-houses, aimed at being 
something ofa mke and a wit, was on speaking torms with 
Dryden, and familiar with the smaller celebrities of litera- 
ture, a regular attendant at theatres, a friend of actresses, 
and able to present himself in fashionable circles and 
devote complimentary verses to the reigning beautics at 
the Bath. When he studied the Spectator he might recog- 
uize come of his features reflected in the portrait of Will 
Honeycomb, Pope was proud enough for the moment at 
being taken by the hand by this elderly buck, though, ax 
Pope himself rose in the literary scale and could estimate 
literary reputations more accurately, he became, it would 
seem, @ little ashamed of his early enthusiasm, and, at 
any mite, the friendship dropped. ‘The letters which 
passed between the pair during four or five years down 
to the end of 1711, show Pope in his earliest man- 
hood. They are characteristic of that period of develop- 
ment in which a youth of literary genius takes literary 
fame in the most desperately serious sense. Pope is evi- 
dently putting his best foot forward, and nover fora moment 
forgets that he is a young author writing to a recognized 
eritio— except, indeed, when he takes the aire of an expe- 
rienced rake. We might speak of the absurd affectation 
displayed in the Iotters, wore it not that such affectation 
is the moet genuine nature in a clever boy. Unluckily it 
became so ingrained in Pope as to survive hia youthful 
follies. Pope complacently indulges in elaborate paradoxes 
and opigrams of the conventional epistolary style; he is 
painfully anxious to be alternately sparkling and playful ; 
his head must be full of literature; he indulges in an 
elaborate criticism of Statins, and points out what a sud- 
den fall that author makes at one place from extravagant 
‘bombast : he communicates tho latest efforts of his muse, 
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and tries, one regrets to say, to got more credit for precocity 
and originality than fairly belongs to him; he acciden- 
tally alludes to his dog that ho may bring in a translation 
from the Odyssey, quote Plutarch, and introduce an 
anecdote which he has heard from Trumbull about 
Charles I; he elaborately discusses Cromwell’ clas- 
sical translations, adduces authoritics, ventures to censure 
Mr. Rowe's amplifications of Lucan, and, in this respect, 
thinks that Breborf, tho famous French translator, is 
equally a sinner, and writes a long letter as to the proper 
nae of the cesura and the hiatus in English verse. Thore 
are Aigna that the mutual criticiams becamo a little try- 
ing % the tempers of tho correspondents. Pope seems 
to be inclined to ridicule Cromwell’s pedantry, and when 
he affects satisfaction at learning that Cromwell bas 
detected him in appropriating a rondeau from Voiture, 
we feel that the tension is becoming serious. Probably 
he found out that Cromwell was not only a bit of a prig, 
bat a pereon not likely to reflect much glory upon his 
friends, and tho correspondence came to an end, whon 
Pope found a better market for his wares. 
Pope speaks mors than once in these letters of his 
* dountry retirement, where he could enjoy the company of 
the misses, but where, on the other hand, he was forced 
fo be grave and godly, instead of drank and  scanda- 
Tous as he could bo in town. The jolly hunting and 
drinking squires round Binfield thought him, he says, a 
wellilisposed person, but unluckily disqualified for their 
rough modes of enjoyment by his sickly health, With 
thom he has not been able to make one Latin quotation, 
But has learnt cong of Tom Durfoy's, the sole repre- 
sentative of literature, it appears, at the “ toping-tables” 
of theses thick-witted fox-hunters. Pope naturally longed 
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for the more refined or at least more fishionablo indul- 
gences of London life. Beside the literary affectation, he 
sometimes adopts the more offensive affectation—unfor- 
tunately not peculiar to any period—of the youth who 
wishes to pass himself off as deep in the knowledge of the 
world. Pope, as may be here said once for all, could be 
at times grossly indecent; and in these letters there are 
passages offensive upon this score, though the offence is far 
graver when the same tendency appears, as it sometimes 
does, in his letters to women. ‘There is no proof that 
Popo was ever licentious in practice. He was probably moro 
temperate than most of his companions, and could beaccnsed 
of fewer lapses from strict morality than, for example, the 
excellent but thoughtless Steele. For this there was the 
very good reason that his “little, tender, crazy carcass,” a8 
Wycherloy calls it, was utterly unfit for such excesses as 
his companions could practise with comparative impunity, 
He was bound under heavy penalties to bho through life 
a yaletudinarian, and such doses of wine aa the respectable 
‘Addison usod regularly to absorb, would have brought 
speedy punishment, Pope's oso talk probably moant 
little enough in the way of actual vies, though, as I have 
already id, Trumbull saw roasons for friendly warning, 
Bat some of his writings are stained by pruriency and 
downright obscenity ; whilst the same fault may be con 
nected with a painful absence of that chivalrons fecling 
towards women which redeoms Steele's errora of conduct 
in our estimate of his character. Pope always takes alow, 
sometimes a brutal view of the relation between the sexes. 

Enough, however, has been said upon this point. If 
Pope erred, he was cortainly unfortunate in the objects of 
his youthfal hero-worship. Cromwell seems to have been 
but = pedantic hanger-on of literary circles, His othor 
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great friend, Wycherley, had stronger claims upon his 
respect, but certainly was not likely to raise his standard 
of delicacy. Wycherley was a rolic of a pnst litermry 
epoch, Ho was nearly fifty years older than Pope. His 
Tast play, the Plain Dealer, had been produced in 
1677, eleven years before Pope's birth. The Plain 
Dealer awl the Country Wife, his chief performances, 
are conspicuous amongst the comedies of the Rostom- 
tion dramatista for sheer brutality. During Pope’a 
boyhood he was an elderly mke about town, having 
squandered his intellectual as well as his pocuniary 
resources, but still scribbling bad verses and maxims on 
the model of Rochefoucauld. Pope had a very ex- 
eusable, perhape we may say creditable, enthusiasm for 
the acknowledged representatives of literary glory. Before 
he was twolve years old he had persuaded eome one to 
take him to Will's, that he might have a sight of the vene- 
table Drydon ; and in the first publishod letter’ to Wych- 
erley he refers to this brief glimpse, and warmly thanks 
Wyelierloy for some conversation about the elder post. 
And thus, whon he came to know Wycherloy, he was en- 
rapbured with the honour. Hoe followed the great man 
about, as he tells us, like a dog; and, doubtless, re- 
ceived with profound reapoct the ancedotes of literary life 
which fell from the old gentleman's lips. Soon a corre- 
spondence began, in which Pope adopts a less jaunty air 
than that of his letters to Cromwell, but which is con- 
@ueted on both sides in the laboured complimenta: le 
which was not unnatural in the days when Congreve's 
comedy was taken to represent the conversation of fashion- 
able life. Presently, however, the letters began to turn 

4 The loiter is, unluckily, of doubtful authenticity ; but it repro- 
sents Pope’s probable rontiments 
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upon an obviously dangerous topic. Pope was only seven- 
teen when it occurred to his friend to turn him to account 
asa literary assistant. The lad had already shown con- 
siderable powers of versification, and was soon employing 
them in the revision of some of the numerous composi- 
tions which amused Wycherley’s leisure. It would have 
required, one might have thought, less than Wycherley’s 
experience to foresee the natural end of such an alliance. 
Pope, in fact, set to work with great vigour in his favourite 
occupation of correcting. He hacked and hewed right 
and left; omitted, compressed, rearranged, and occasionally 
inserted additions of his own devising. Wycherley's 
memory lial been enfeebled by illness, and now played 
him strange tricks. He was in the habit of reading him- 
self to sloop with Montaigne, Rochefoucauld, and Racine. 
Next morning he would, with entire unconsciousness, 
write down as his own the thoughts of his author, or 
repeat almost word for word eome previous composition 
of his own. ‘To remove such repetitions thoroughly would 
require a very free application of the knife, and Pope 
would not be elow to discover that he was wasting talents 
fit for original work in botehing and tinkering a mass of 
rubbish. 

Any man of ripe years would hayo predicted the ob- 
vious consequences ; and, according to the ordinary story, 
those consequonces followed. Pope became more plain- 
speaking, and at last almost insulting in his language. 
Wycherley ended by demanding the return of his manu- 
scripts, in a ‘letter showing his annoyance under a 
voil of civility; and Popo sont them back with » mart 
reply, recommending Wycherley to adopt a provious 
suggestion and turn his pootry into maxims after the 
manner of Rochefoucauld, The “old scribbler," soya 
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Jolson, “ was angry to see his pages defaced, and felt 
iors pain from the criticism than content from the ameni- 
ment of his faults.” The story is told at length, and with 
his usual brilliance, by Macaulay, and has hitherto passed 
muster with all Pope's biographors ; and, indeed, it is so 
nator) a story, and is so far confirmed by other state 
ments of Popo, that it seems a pity to spoil it. And yet it 
oust be at least modified, for we have aleady reached one 
of those perplexities which force a biographer of Pope to 
be constantly looking to his footsteps. So numerous ans 
the contradictions which surround almost every incident 
of the poot’s carer, that one is constantly in danger of 
stumbling into some pitfall, or bound to cross it in gin- 
gerly fashion on the stepping-stone of a cautious “perhaps,” 
The letters which aro the authority for this story have 


undergone a manipulation from Pope himself, under cir 
tumstances to be hereafter noticed ; and recent researches 
have shown that a very false colouring has been put upon 
this ox Mpon other passages. ‘Tho nature of this strange 
perversion is a curious illustration of Pope's absorbing 


in fact, was evidently ashamed of the attitude 
which he had not unnaturilly adopted to his corro- 
spoadent. ‘The first man of lotters of his day could not 
‘bear to reveal the full degree in which he had fawned 
Wpon the decayed dramatist, whose inferiority to himeelf 
‘was now plainly recognized. He altered the whole tone 
Of th correspondence by omission, and still worse by widi- 
tion, Ho did’ not publish a lottor in which Wycherley 
Gently remonstrates with his young admirer for excessive 
adulation ; he omitted from his own letters the phrase 
which had provoked the remonstrance ; and, with more 
daring falsification, he manufactured an imaginary letter 


c 
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to Wycherloy out of a letter really addressed to his friend 
Caryll, Tn this lotter Pope had himself addressed to 
Caryll a remonstrance similar to that which he had 
received from Wycherley. When published as a letter to 
Wycherley, it gives the impression that Pope, at the 
age of seventeon, was already rejecting excessive compli- 
mets addressed to him by his experienced friend. By 
these audacious perversions of the trath, Pope is enabled 
to heighten his youthful independence, and to represent 
himself as already exhibiting a graceful superiority to the 
reception or the offering of incense; whilst he thus 
precisely inverts tho relation which really existed between 
himself and his correspondent. 

The letters, again, when read with a due attention to 
dates, shows that Wycherley's pronenoss to take offence 


has at least boon exaggerated. Pope's services to Wych- 
erley were rondored on two separate occasions. ‘The 
firat set of poems were corrected during 1706 and 1707, 
and Wycherley, in speaking of this revision, far from 
showing symptoms of annoyance, speaks with grati- 
tude of Pope's kindness, and returns the expressions of 


goodwill which accompanied his criticisms, Both these 
oxpressions, and Wycherloy’s acknowledgment of them, 
were omitted in Pope's publication. More than two years 
elapsed, when (in Apyil, 1710) Wychorley submitted a 
new eet of manuscripts to Popo's unflinching soverity ; 
and it is from the letters which passed in regard to 
this Jast batch that the gonoral impression as to the nature 
of the quarrel has boon derived. But thee letters, again, 
have been mutilated, and so mutilated as to increase the 
apparent tartness of the mutual retorts; and it must 
therefore iemsin doubtful how far the coolness which 
ensued was really due to tho cause amigned. Popo, 
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writing at the time to Cromwell, expressos his vexation 
at the difference, and professes himself unable to account 
for it, though be thinks that his corrections may have 
been the cause of tho rapture. An alternative rumour,* 
it seems, accused Popo of having written somo stirical 
verses upou his friend. To discover the rights and 
wrongs of the quarrel is now impossible, though, unfor- 
tunately, one thing i clear, namely, that Pope was guilty of 
grosaly sacrificing truth in the interests of his own vanity. 
‘We may, indood, assume, without much risk of error, that 
Pope had become too conscious of his own importance to 
find pllessure or pride in doctoring another man’s verses, 
Te must remain uncertain how far he showed this resent- 
ment to Wycherloy openly, or gratified it by some covert 
means; and how far, again, he succeeded in calming 
Wycherley’s susceptibility by his compliments, or aroused 
hin wrath by more or less contemptuous treatment of his 
worwen, 

A year after the quarml, Cromwell reported that 
Wycherley had again been speaking in frienilly terms of 
Pope, aml Pope expressed his pleasure with eagerness. 
He must, he said, be more agrecable to himself wher 
agreeable to Wycherley, as the earth was brighter whon 
tho san was Joss overcast. Wy y, it may ho re- 
markod, took Pope's advice by turning of his verses 
into prose maxims; amd they seem & been at last 

The final scene of 


given by Popo ina letter to his friend, FE 

The old man, he says, joined the sacrament 

and extreme unetion. By one he supposed himee 

some ailvantage of his soul; by the other, he had thy 
* Soo Elwin’s Popo, Vol. I, cxxxv. 
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pleasuro of saddling his hated heir and nephow with the 
jointure of his widow. When dying, he begged his wife 
to grant him a last request, and, upon her consent, ex- 
plained it to be that she would never again marry an old 
man, Sickness, says Popo in comment, often destroys wit 
and wisdom, but has seldom the power to remove humour, 
Wycherley’s joke, replies a critic, ia contemptible ; and 
yot one feels that the death scene, with this strange mix- 
ture of cynicism, spite, and superstition, half redeemed by 
importurhable good temper, would not be unworthy of a 
place in Wycherley’s own school of comedy. One could 
wish that Pope had shown a little moro percoption of the 
tragic sido of such a conclusion. 

Popo was still almost a boy when he broke with 
Wychorley; but he was alroady beginning to attmot atten- 
tion, and within a surprisingly short time he was becom- 
ing known as one of the first writers of the day. I must 
now turn to the poems by which this reputation was 
gained, and the incidents connected with their publica- 
tion. In Pope's life, almost more than in that of any 
other poet, the history of the author is the history of the 
mon, 
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Porr's mpture with Wycherloy took place in the summer 
of 1710, when Pope, therefore, was just twenty-two, 
He was at this time only known as the contributor of 
some emall poems to a Miscellany. Three years after- 
wards (1713) ho was receiving such patronage in his great 
undertaking, the translation of Homer, as to prove con- 
clusively that he was regarded by the leaders of literature 
as a poet of very high promise ; and two years later (1715) 
the appearance of the first volume of his translation en- 
titled him to rank as the first poet of theday. So rapid 
a rise to fame has had few parallels, and was certainly not 
approached until Byron woke and found himself famous 
at twenty-four. Pope was cager for the praiso of remark- 
able precocity, and was weak and insincere enough to 
alter the dates of some of his writings in onler to 
strengthen his claim. Yet, ovon when wo accept tho cor 
tected accounts of recent enquirers, thers is no doubt that 
he gave proofs at a very carly age of an oxtmondinary 
command of the msources of his art. It is still more 
evident that his morits were promptly and frankly rocog- 
nizel by his contomporaries, Great men and distin 
guished authors held out friendly hands to him; and ho 
never had to undergo, even fora brief period, the dreary 
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ordeal of neglect through which men of loftier but less 
popular genius, have been so often compelled to pass. And 
yet it unfortunately happened that, even in this early 
time, when success followed success, and the young man's 
irritable nerves might well have been soothed by the 
general chorus of admimtion he excited and returned 
bitter antipathics, some of which lasted through his life. 

Pope's works belong to three distinet periods, ‘The trane- 
lation of Homer was the great work of the middle period 
of hia life. In bis later years he wrote the moral and sati- 
rical poems by which he is now best known. ‘The earlier 
period, with which I have now to deal, was one of experi- 
mental excursions into various fields of poetry, with varying 
success and mther uncertain aim. Pope had already, as we 
have scon, gono through the process of “ filling his 
basket." He had written the epic poem which happily 
found its way into the flames. He had translated many 
passages that struck his faney in the classics, especially 
considerable fmgments of Ovid and Statins. Following 
Dryden, he had turned some of Chaucer into modern 
English ; and, adopting a fashion which had not as yet 
quite died of inanition, he had composed certain pastorals 
in the manner of Theocritus and Virgil. ‘These early pro- 
ductions bad been written under the eye of Trumbull ; 
they had been handed about in manuscript ; Wycherley, 
as already ncticed, had shown them to Walsh, himself an 
offender of the same class, Granville, afterwards Lord 
Lansdowno, another small poet, read them, and professed 
to see in Pops another Virgil; whilst Congreve, 
Garth, Somers, Halifax, and other men of weight, con- 
descended to read, admire, and eriticine, Old Tonson, 
who had published for Dryden, wrote a polite note to 
Popo, then only seventeen, stying that he had seen one of 
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the Pastorals in the hands uf Congreve and Walsh, 
“which was oxtromely fino,” and requesting the honour 
of printing it, Three yours afterwards it scconlingly 
appeared in Tonson's Miscollany, a kind of annual, of 
which the first numbers had been edited by Dryden. 
Such miscollanies more or less discharged the function 
ofa modern magazine. The plan, said Pope to Wycherley, 
is vory useful to the poets, “who, like other thioves, 
tseape by getting into n crowd.” Tho volume contained 
eontribations from Buckingham, Garth, and Rowe; it 
closed with Pope's Pastorals, and opened with another set 
of pastorals by Ambrose Philips—a combination which, 
a8 weshall seo, lod to one of Pope's first quarrels. 

Tho Pastorals have boon seriously criticinal ; but they 
ary, in truth, mers school-boy exercises ; they represent 
nothing more than eo many experiments in versifleation. 
The pastoral form had doubtless been used in earlior 
handi to embody true poctic feeling ; but in Pope's time 
it had become hopelessly threadbare. Tho fine gentlemen 
im wige and laced coats amused themselves by writing 
about nymplis and “ conzeious swains,” by way of assorting 
Heir claims to elezance of taste. Pope, asa boy, took the 
matter soriously, and always retained » natural fondness for 
@ juvenile performance upon which he bad expended , 
Tabour, and which was the chief proof of his ex 
tity. He invites attention to his own mori 1 
especially the virtue of propriety. He does not, he tells 
‘na, like some other people, mako his roses and daffodils 
‘Wloom in the same season, and cause his nightingales to 
sing in November; and he takes particula t 
having remembered that there were no wolves in 
andl having accordingly excised a passage in which Alexis 
prophoried that those animals would grow milder as thay 
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listened to the strains of his favourite nymph, When a 
man has got so for as to bring to England all the pagan 
deities, and rival shepherds contending for bowls and lambs 
in alternate atrophes, these niccties seem a little out of 
place. After swallowing such a camel of an anachronism 
as is contained in the following lines, it is ridiculous to 
pride oneself upon straining at a guat:— 
Inspire me, says Strephon, 

Inspire mo, Phosbus, in my Delia's praise 

With Waller's strains or Granville's moving lnys. 

A milkwhite bull shall st your altars stand, 

‘That threats a fight, and spurns tho rising sand. 
Granville would certainly not have felt more surprised 
at meeting a wolf, than at sceing a milk-white bull sacri- 
ficed to Pharbus on the banks of the Thames. It would be 
a more serious complaint that Pope, who can thus admit 
anachronisms as daring as any of those which provoked 
Johnson in Lycidas, shows none of that exquisite feeling 
for rural scenery which is one of the superlative charms of 
Milton’s early poems. Though country-bred, he talks 
about country sights and sounds as if he had been brought 
up at Christ's Hospital, and rad of them only in Virgil, 
But, in truth, it is absurd to dwell upon such points, The 
sole point worth notico in the Pastorals is the goneral 
sweetness of the yersification, Many corrections show how 
carefully Pope had elaborated these early lines, and by 
what pationt toil he was acquiring the peculiar qualities of 
style in which he was to become pre-eminent. We may 
agte with Johnson that Pope performing upon « pastoral 
pipe is rather a ludicrous person, but for mere practice 
even nonsense verses have been found useful. 

The young gentleman was soon to give a far more 
characteristic specimen of his peculiar powers Poets, 
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according to tho ontinary rule, should begin by exu- 
Derant fancy, and learn to prone and refine as the reason- 
ing faculties develope. But Pope was from tho first 
4 conscious and deliberate artist. He had read the 
fushionable critics of his time, and had accepted their 
canons as an embodiment of irrefragable reason, His 
tiend was full of maxims, some of which strike us as pal- 
pable truisms, and others as typical specimens of wooden 
pedantry, Dryden had set the example of looking 
upon the French critics as authoritative lawgivers in 
povtry. Boileau’s art of poctry was carefully studied, as 
bits of it were judiciously appropriated by Pope. Another 
anthority was the great Bossu, who wrote in 1675 a trea- 
tise on epic poetry ; and tho modern reader may beat judge 
of the doctrines characteristic of the school, by the naive 
pedantry with which Addison, the typical man of taste 
of his time, invokes the authority of Bossu and Aristotle, 
in his exposition of Paradise Lost! English writers 
‘were treading in the steps of Boileau and Horace. 
‘Roscommon selected for a poem the lively topic of “ trans- 
Tated verse,” and Sheffield had written with Dryden an 
‘essay upon satire, and afterwards a more elaborate essay 
upon poetry. To these masterpieces, sid Addison, another 
‘was now added by Pope's Essay upon Criti- 

elim, Notonly did Addison applaud, but later critics 
have spoken of their wonder at the penctration, learning, 
find tuste exhibited by so younga man. The essay was 
‘carefully finished. Written apparently in 1709, it was 
published in 1711. This was as short a time, said Pope 
to Spence, as he ever let anything of his lie by him; he 
who followed Bossu’s rules, said Voltaire, might be 

‘one would read him; happily it was impossible to 
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no doubt employed it, according to his custom, in corret- 
ing and revising, and he had prepared himself by carefully 
digesting the whole in prose. It is, however, written 
without any elaborate logical plan, though it is quite suffi- 
ciently coherent for its purpose, The maxims on which 
Pope chiefly dwells are, for the most part, the obvious 
rales which have been the common property of all gene- 
rations of critics, One would scarcely ask for originality 
in such a case, any more than one would desire a writer on 
ethies to invent new laws of morality, We require neither 
Pope nor Aristotle to tell us that critica should not be 
pert nor prejudiced ; that fanoy should be regulated by 
judgment ; that apparent facility comes by long training ; 
that the sound should have some conformity to the mean- 
ing ; that genius is often envied ; and that dulness is fre 
quently beyond the reach of reproof, We might even 
guess, without the authority of Pope, backed by Bacon, 
that there are some beauties which cannot be taught by 
method, but must be reached “ by a kind of felicity.” It 
is not the Joss interesting to notice Pope's skill in polish- 
ing these rather rusty eayings into the appearance of 
novelty. Ina familiar line Pope gives us the view which 
he would himself apply in such cases. 


‘Trae wit is nature to advantage dress'd, 
What off was thought, but ne'er so woll express'd, 


The only fair question, in short, ix whether Pope has 
managed to give a lasting form to some of the floating 
commonplaces which have mone or loss suggested them- 
selves to every writer, If wo apply this test, we must 
admit that if the essay upon criticism does not show deep 
thought, it shows singular skill in putting old truths. 
Pope undeniably succeeded in hitting off many phrases 
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of marked falicity. He already showed the power, in which 
he was probably unequalled, of coining aphorisms out of 
commonplace, Few people read the essay now, but overy- 
body in aware that “foola rush in where angela fear to 
tread," and has heanl the warning — 

A tittle learning is a dangerous thing, 

Drink deep, o taste not tho Pierian spring— 
maxims which may not commend themselves as strictly 
aceurate to 4 scientific reasoner, but which have as much 
truth us one can demand from an epigram, And besides 
many sayings which share in some degree their merit, 
there are occasional passages which rise, at least, to the 
height of graceful rhetoric if they are scarcely to be called 
poetical, One simile was long famous, and was called by 
Johnson the best in the language. It is that in which 
the sanguine youth, overwhelmed by a growing percep- 
tion of the Loundlessness of possible attainments, is com- 
pared to the traveller crosing the mountains, and 
seving— 

Hills peep o'er hills and Alps on Alps arise, 

Whe poor simile is pretty well forgotten, but is really 
@ good specimen of Pope's brilliant declamation, 

‘Tho exeay, however, is not uniformly polished. Be- 
tween the happier passages wo have to cross stretches of 
Mat prose twisted into rhyme ; Pope seems to have inten- 
tionally pitched his utylo at a prosaic level as fitter for 
idlactic purposes ; but besides this we here and there 


ilovenly, but defy all grammatical constructio 

a blemish to which Pope was always strangely 

‘was perhaps due in part to overcorrection, when the 
Context was forgotten and the subject had lost its frosh- 
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ness. Critics, again, have remarked upon the poverty of 
the rhymes, and observed that he makes ten rhymes to 
“ wit" and twelve to “sense.” The frequent recurrence 
of the wonls is the more awkward because they are 
curiously ambiguous. “ Wit” was beginning to receive 
its modern meaning ; but Pope uses it vaguely as eome- 
times equivalent to intelligence in general, sometimes 
to the poetic faculty, and sometimes to the erratic 
fancy, which the true poct restrains by sense Pope 
would have been still more puzzled if asked to define 
precisely what he meant by the antithesis between nature 
and art, They are somehow opposed, yet art turns out 
to be only “nature methodized." We have indeed a clue 
for our guidance ; to study nature, we are told, is the 
eame thing as to study Homer, and Homer should be 
read day and night, with Virgil for a comment and 
Aristotle for an expositor, Nature, good sense, Homer, 
Virgil, and the Stagyrite all, it scoms, come to much the 
same thing. 

Tt would be very easy to pick holes in this very loose 
theory, But it is better to try to understand the point 
of view indicatod ; for, in trath, Pope is really stating the 
assumptions which guided his whole career. No one will 
accept his position at the present time ; but any one who 
is incapable of, at least, a provisional eympathy, may as 
well throw Pope aside at once, and with Pope most con- 
temporary literature. 

The dominant figure in Pope's day was the Wit. 
The wit—taken personally—was the man who repre- 
sented what we now describe by culture or the spirit of 
the age. Bright clear common sense was for once haying 
its own way, and tyrannizing over the faculties from which 
it too often suffers violence. ‘Tho fuyoured faculty 
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nover doubted its own qualification for supremacy in overy 
department, In metaphysics it was triumphing with 
Hobbes and Locke over the remnants of scholasticism ; 
mnder Tillotson, it was expelling mystery from religion ; 
and in art it was declaring war against the oxtravagant, the 
romantic, the mystic, and the Gothic,—a word then used 
as a simple term of abuse, Wit and sens are but dif 
ferent avatars of the same spirit; wit was the form in 
which it ahowed itself in coffee-houses, and sense that in 
which it appeared in tho pulpit or parliament. Wher? 
Walsh told Pope to bo correct, he was virtually advising 
him to carry the same spirit into poetry. ‘Tho classicism 
of tht time was the natural corollary; for the clnasical 
models were the historical symbols of the movement 
which Pops represented. He states his view very tersely 
in the cesay. Classical culturo had been overwhelmed 
by the barbarians, and the monks “finished what the 
Gotha began.” Letters revived when the study of classi- 
eal models again gave an impulsc and supplied a 
guidance. 
Ablongth Eranma, that groat injured name, 
‘Tho glory of the pricathood and their shame, 


Stemm’d the wili torrent of » barbarous ayy, 
And drove thoes holy Vandals off the stago. 


‘Tho classicaliem of Pope's time was no doubt very 
different from: that of the period of Emamus; but in his 
view it differed only because the contemporaries of 
Dryden had more thoroughly disperwd the mists of the 
barbarism which still obscured the Shaksperean age, 
and from witieh even Milton or Cowley hal not com- 
pletely eseaped. Dryden and Boileau and the French 
critics, with their interpreters Roscommon, Shellield, and 
Wale, who found rales in Aristotle, and drow their 
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precedents from Homer, were at Inst stating the pure 
canons of unadultemted sonse, To this school, wit and 
sense, and nature, and the classics, all meant pretty much 
the same. That was pronounced to be unnatural which 
was too silly, or too far-fetched, or too exalted, to approve 
itself to the good sense of a wit ; and the very incarnation 
and eternal type of good sense and nature was to be 
found in tho classics. The test of thorough polish and 
refinement was the power of ornamenting a speech with an 
“ippropriate phrase from Horace or Virgil, or prefixing a 
Greek motto to an essay in the Spectator. If it was 
necessary to give to any utterance an air of philosophical 
authority, a reference to Longinus or Aristotle was the 
natural devica. Perhaps the acquaintance with classics 
might not be very profound; but the classics supplied 
at loast a convenient symbol for the spirit which had 
triumphed against Gothic barbarism and scholastic 
pedantry, 

Even the priggish wits of that day were eapahle of 
being bored by didactic poetry, and especially by such 
didactic poetry a resolved itself too easily into a string 
of maxims, not more poetical in substance than the im- 
mortal “ 'Tis a sin to steal a pin.” ‘The essay—published 


anonymously — did not make any mpid success till 
Pope sont round eopies to well-known erities. Addison's 
praiso and Dennis's abuse helped, as we shall preaently 
see, to give it notoriety, Pope, however, returned from 
criticism to poetry, and his next performance was in 
some degree a fresh, but far less puorile, performance upon 
the pastoral pipe? Nothing could be more natural than 


£ There is the usual coutradiotion ax to tho date of composition 
of WindsorForest, Part eooms to have beon written early (Pope 
says 1704), and part certainly not before 1712. 
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for the young post to take for a text the forest in which 
he lived. Dull as the natives might bo, their dwelling- 
place was historical, and there was an excellent precedent 
for such a performance. Pope, as we have seen, was 
familine with Milton's juvenile poems ; but such works as 
ihe Allegro and Penseroso were too full of the genuine 
country spirit to suit his probablo audience. Wycherley, 
whom he froquently invited to come to Binfield, would 
undoubtedly have found Milton a bore. Bat Sir John 
Denham, « thoroughly masculine, if not, as Pope calls 
‘him, a majestic poet, waa a guide whom the Wycherloys 
would mapoct. His Cooper's Hill (in 1642) was the first 
example of what Johnaon calls local poetry—pootry, that 
is, devoted to the colebration of a particular place ; and, 


moreover, it was one of tho early models of the rhythm 
which became triumphant in the hands of Dryden. One 


oonplet is still familiar :— 


Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without mge; without o'erflowing, full 


The poo has some vigorous descriptive touches, but is 
in the main a forcible expression of the more! and politi- 
eal reflections which would be approved by the admirers 
of good sense in pootry. 

Pope's Windsor Forest, which appeared in the be- 
ginning of 1713, is closely and avowed 
this original. There is still a considerable 
the puorile clawicism of the Pastoraly, whic! 
awkwanily with Denham’s strength, and a sill, 
about the nymph Lodona changed into th 
by Diana, to save her from the pursuit of Pan. 
style in animated, and the descriptions, th 
priginal, show Pope's frequent felicity of 
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Wordsworth, indeed, was pleased to say that Pope had 
here introduced almost the only “ now images of internal 
natures” to be found between Milton and Thomson, 
Probably the good Wordsworth was wishing to do a little 
bit of excessive candour. Pope will not introduce his 
scenery without a turn suited to the taste of the town:— 

Here waving grovos n choquor'd scone display, 

And part adinit and part exclude the day 5 

‘As some coy nymph her lovor'a fond address, 

Nor quite indulges nor can quite repress. 
He has somo well turned lines upon the sports of the 
forest, though they are clearly not the lines of a sports- 
man, They betray something of the sensitive lad’s 
shrinking from the rough squires whose only literature 
consisted of Durfey's songs, and who would have heartily 
laughed at his sympathy for a dying pheasant. I may 
observe in passing that Pope always showed the true 
post's tenderness for the lower animals, and disgust at 
bloodshed. He loved his dog, and said that he would 
have inscribed over his grave, “ O rare Bounce 
tho appearance of ridiculing “rare Bon Jonson.” 
spoke with horror of a contemporary dissector of live 
dogs, and the pleasantest of his papers in the Guardien 
is a warm remonstrance against cruelty to animals. He 
“dares not” attack hunting, he says—and, indeed, such 
an attack requires some cournge even at the present day— 
but he evidently has no sympathy with huntsmen, and 
has to borrow his deseription from Statins, which was 
hanily the way to get the true local colour. Windsor 
Foreat, however, like Cooper's Hill, speedily diverges into 


historical and political reflections. The barbarity of the 
old forest laws, the poets Denham and Cowley and 
Surrey, who had sung on the banks of the Thames, and 
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the heroes who made Windsor illustrious, suggest obvious 
thoughts, put into verses often brilliant, though somo- 
fimes affected, varied by a compliment to Trambull and 
an excessive eulogy of Granville, to whom the poem is 
inscribed, The whole is skilfally adapted to the time 
by a brilliant eulogy upon the peace which was concluded 
Just us the poom was published. The Whig poet Tickell, 
won to be Pope's rival, was celebrating the same “ lofty 
theme” on kik “ artless reed,” and introducing a pretty 
little compliment to Pope. ‘To realors who have lost the 
taste for poctry of this class onc poem muy seam about as 
good as the other; but Pope's superiority is plain enough 
to a reader who will condescend to distinguish. His 
‘Yorwes are an excellent specimen of his declamatory style 
polished, epigrmmatic, aud well expresied ; and, though 
keeping far below the regions of true pootry, preserving 
Jast that level which would commend them to the literary 
Satesmen and the politicians at Will’s and Button's. 
Perhaps some ndyoeate of Free Trade might try upon a 
modern audience the lines in which Pope expresses his 
aspiration in u footnote that London may one day become 
a “Paes Pons.” There is at least not one antiquated or 
Obscure phrase in the whole. Here are half-a-dozen 
lines :— 

‘The time shall come, when, froe as sexs and wind, 

Cnbounded Thatnes slall flow for all maukind, 

Whole mations enter with each swelling tide, 

Awl sas but join the regions they divide ; 

Barth's distant ends our glory shall behold, 

And the new world launch forth to weok the old. 

tii the next few years Pope found other themes for tho 

of his declamatory powers. Of the Temple of 
Fame (1715), » frigid imitation of Chaucer, | need only 
say that it is one of Pope's least successful performances ; 

D 
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but I must notice more fully two rhetorical poems which ap- 
peared in 1717. These were the Elegy to the Memory of 
an Unfortunate Lady and the Eloisa to Abelard, Both 
pooms, and especially the last, have received the warmest 
praises from Pope's critics, and even from critica who 
wore most opposed to his school. ‘They are, in fact, hia 
chief performances of the sentimental kind. Written in 
his youth, and yet when his powers of vervification had 
reached their fullest maturity, they represent an element 
generally abscnt from his povtry, Pope was at the period 
in which, if ever, a poet should sing of love, and in which 
we expect the richest glow and fervour of youthful imagi- 
nation. Pope was neither a Burns, nor a Byron, nor a 
Keats; but herv, if anywhery, we should find those 
qualities in which ho has most. affinity to the posts of 
passion or of sensuous emotion, not soured by experience 
or purified by reflection. The motives of the two poems 
were skilfully chosen, Pope—as has alroady appeared to 
some extent—was rarely original in his dosigna ; he liked to 
have the outlines at last drawn for him, to be filled with 
his own colouring. The Eloisa to Abelard was founded 
upon translation from the French, published in 1714 by 
Hughes (author of the Sisye of Damascus), whieh is itself 
a manipulated translation from tho famous Latin originals, 
Pope, it appears, kept very closely to the words of the 
English translation, and in some places has done little 
more than versify the prose, though, of courso, it is com- 


preasod, roarrangud, and modified. ‘Tho Unfortunate 
Lady bas been the cause of a good deal of controversy, 
Pope's elegy implies, vaguely enough, that she had beon 
cruelly treated by her guardians, and had committed 
suicide in some foreign country. The verses, as com- 
montators decided, showed such genuine feoling, that 
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the story narrated in them must havo been authentic, 
and one of his own correspondents (Caryll) begged him 
for an explanation of the facts. Pope gave no anawer, 
but left a posthumous note to an edition of his lotters 
ealoulated, perhaps intended, to mystify future inquirrs. 
‘The lady, a Mrs. Woston, to whom the note pointed, did 
aot dio till 1724, and could therefore not have committed 
suicide in 1717. The mystification was childish enough, 
though if Pope had committed no worse crime of the 
Kind, ons would not entsider him to be a very grievous 
olfender. Tht inquiries of Mr. Dilke, who cleared up 
this puzzle, show that there were in fact two ladios, Mra 
Weston and s Mrs. Copo, known to Pope about this 
time, both of whom suffered under some domestic perse- 
ention. Pope seems to have taken up their cause with 
energy, and sent monoy,to Mra. Cope when, at a later 
period, she was dying abroad in great distress. His zeal 
seems to have been sincoro and generous, and it is possible 
tough that the elegy was a reflection of his feelings, 
though it suggested an imaginary state of facts. If this 
te #0, the reference to the lady in his posthumous note 
contained some relation to the truth, though if taken too 
literally it would be misleading. 

The poems themselves are, boyond all doubt, impres- 
sive compositions. They aro vivid and admirably worked. 
" Here,” says Johnaon of thy Hote to Abelard, the most 
important of the two, “is particularly obscrvablo tho 
puriows felicitas, x fruitful soil and careful cultivation. 
Hare ia no erudeness of senso, nor aaperity of languag 
$0 far thore ean be no dispute. The atyle has the highest 
degree of technical perfection, and it is generally added 
Hhat the poums aro as pathetic as they are exquisitely 
written. Bowles, no hearty lover of Pope, declared the 
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Eloisa to be “infinitely superior to everything of the 
kind, ancient or modern." The toars shed, says Haalitt 
of the same poem, “are drops gushing from the heart ; 
the words are burning sighs breathed from the soul of 
love.” And De Quincey ends an eloquent criticism by 
declaring that the “lyrical tumult of the changes, the 
hope, the tears, the rapture, the penitence, the despair, 
place the reader in tumultuous sympathy with the poor 
distracted nun.” ‘The pathos of the Unfortunate Lady 
has been almost equally praised, and I may quote from it 
‘a famous passage which Mackintosh repeated with emotion 
to repel a charge of coldness brought against Pope :— 


By foreign hnnds thy dying eyes warn closed, 

By foreign hands thy decont limbs composed, 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn'd, 

By atrangers honour’d and by strangers mourn'd! 
What though no friends in anblo woods appoar, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn « year, 
And boar about the mockery of woo 

To midnight dances nnd the public show ? 

What though no wooping loves thy ashes grace, 
Nor polish’d marble emulate thy fuce ? 

What though no sacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter’d o'er thy tomb ? 
Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers be dread, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast ; 
‘There shall the torn hor earliest tears bestow, 
‘There the first roses of tho year shall blow; 
Whilo angola with their silver wings o'eraiade 
‘The ground, now sacred by thy ruliques made. 


The moreelaborate poetry of the Elviea is equally polished 
throughout, and too much praise cannot eusily be bestowed 
upon the skill with which the romantic scenery of the 
convent is indicated in the background, and the force 
with which Pope bas given the revulaions of feeling of 
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his unfortunate heroine from earthly to heavenly love, 
and from keen remorse to renewod gusts of overpowering 
passion. All this may be said, and without opposing 
high critical authority. And yet, I must also my, 
whether with or without authority, that I, at least, can 
read the poems without the least “ disposition to cry,” 
and that a single pathetic touch of Cowper or Words- 
worth strikes incomparably deeper, And if I seek for a 
meanon, it seems to be simply that Pope nover crosses the 
undefinable, but yet ineffaceablo, line which separates true 
poutry from thetoric. The Eloisa ends rather flatly by 
one of Pope's characteristic sphorians. “ He best can 
paint them (the woes, that is, of Eloisa) who shall feel 
them most ;" und it is charmeteristic, by the way, that 
sven in these his most impassioned verses, the lines which 
one remembers are of the same epigrammatic stamp, e.g. : 

A beap of dast alone remains of thee, 

“Tis all thou art and all the prond shall be! 

T mourn the borer, not lament the fault, 


How happy is the blamcloss vestal’s lot, 
The world forgetting, by tho world furgot. 


‘Tho worker in moral aphorisms cannot forget himself even 
in the full awing of his fervid declamation. I hare no 
doubt that Pope so far exemplified his own doctrine that 
he truly felt whilst he was writing, His feelings make 
him eloquent, but they do not enable him to “snatch a 
gmice beyond the reach of art,” to blind us for a moment 
to the presence of the consummate workman, judiciously 
ending his colours, heightening his effects, and skilfully 
‘Managing his transitions or consciously introducing an 
abrupt outburst of « new mood, The smoothness of the 
‘verses imposes monotony even upon the varying pas 
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sions which are supposed to struggle in Eloiss’s breast. 
It is not merely our knowledge that Pope is speak- 
ing dmmatically which provents us from receiving the 
same kind of improssions a3 we receive from poctry—such, 
for example, as some of Cowper's minor pieces—intu 
which we know that a man is really putting his whole 
heart. The comparison would not be fair, for in euch 
cases we are moved by knowledge of external facts as 
well ag by the pootic power. But itis simply that Pope 
always resembles an orator whose gestures are studied, 
and who thinks while he is speaking of the fall of his 
robes and the attitude of his hands. He is throughout 
academical ; and though knowing with admirable nicety 
how grief should be represented, and what have been the 
expedients of his best predecessors, ho misses the one 
essential touch of spontaneous impulse, 

One other blemish is perhaps more fatal to the popu- 
lnrity of the Eloisa, There is a taint of something un- 
wholesome and effeminate, Pope, it is true, is only 
following the language of the original in the most offen- 
sive passages ; but we seo too plainly that he has dwelt 
too fondly upon those passages, and worked them up 
with ospecial care. We need not be prodish in our 
judgment of impassioned poetry ; but when the passion 
has this false ring, the ethical coincides with the esthetic 
objection, 

T have mentioned these pooms hore, because they seom 
to be the development of the rhetorical vein which ap- 
peared in the carlior work. Bat I have passed over 
another work which has sometimes been regarded as his 
masterpiece. A Lord Petro had offended a Miss Fermor 
Dy stealing a lock of her hair. She thought that he 
showed more gallantry than courtesy, and some unplea~ 
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sant feeling resulted between the families, Pope's friend, 
Caryl, thought that it might be appensed if the young 
poet would turn the whole affair into friendly ridicule. 
Nobedy, it might well be supposed, had a more doxterous 
touch ; and a brilliant trifle from his hands, just fitted for 
the atmosphere of drawing-rooms, would be a convenient 
pesce-offering, and was the very thing in which he might 
be expected to succeed. Popo accordingly set to work ata 
dainty little mock-heroic, in which he describes, in play- 
ful mockury of the conventional style, the fatal coffee- 
drmking at Hampton, in which the too daring peer 
appropriated the lock, The poem received the praise 
which it well deserved ; for certainly tho young poet had 
exoonted his task to a nicety. No more brilliant, sparkling, 
‘vivacious trifle, is to be found in our literature than the 
Rape of the Tock, even in this eatly form, Pope re- 
erived permission from the lady to publish it in Lintot’s 
Miscellany in 1712, and a wider circle admired it, though 
it svems that the lady and her family began to think that 
young Mr, Pope was making rather too free with her 
mame. Popo meanwhile, animated by his success, hit 
Ripon a singularly happy conception, by which he thought 
that the poem might be rendered moro important. The 
soliil critica of thoes days were much occupied with the 
maathinery of epic poems; tht machinery being com- 
posed of the gods and goddesses who, from the days of 
Homer, liad attended to the fortanes of heroes. Ho had 
Bit Gpon a curious French book, the Comée de Gabalix, 
Which professes to reveal the mysteries of the Rosicru- 
Glans, and it occurred to him that the elemental sylphs 
tnd gnomes would serve his purpose admirably. He 
Spoke of his new devieo to Addison, who administered— 
and there is not the slightest reason for doubting his per- 
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fect sincerity and good meaning—a little dose of cold 
water, ‘The poem, as it stood, was a “ delicious little 
thing "—merum sal—and it would be a pity to alter it. 
Pope, however, adhered to his plan, made a splendid 
success, and thought that Addison must have been 
prompted by some mean motive. The Rupe of the Lock 
appeared in its new form, with sylphs and gnomes, and 
an ingenious account of a game at cards and other im- 
provements, in 1714. Pope declared, and critics have 
agreed, that he never showed more skill than in the 
remodelling of this poem ; and it has ever since held a 
kind of recognised supremacy amongst the productions of 
the drawing-room muse, 

The reader must remember that the so-called hervic 
atyle of Pope's period is now hopelessly effete. No human 
being would care about machinery and the rules of Bossu, 
or read without utter weariness the mechanical imitations 
of Homer and Virgil which were occasionally attempted 
by the Blackmores and other less ponderous versifiers. 
The shadow grows dim with the substance. The bur- 
lezque loses its point when we care nothing for the ori- 
ginal; and, so far, Pope's bit of Giligree-work, as Hazlitt 
calls it, has become tarnished. The very mention of 
beaux and belles suggests the kind of fecling with which 
we disintor fragments of old-world finery from the depths 
of an ancient cabinet, and even the wit is apt to sound 
wearisome. And further, it must be allowed to some 
hostile critics that Pope has a worse defect, The poem 
is, in effect, a satire upon feminine frivolity, Tt continues 
the strain of mockery against hoops and patches and their 

carers, which supplied Addison and his colleagues with 
the materials of so many Spectators. I think that even 
in Addison thore is somothing which rather jars upon us, 
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His persiflago is full of humour and kindliness, but underly- 
ing it there is a tone of superiority to women which is some- 
times offensive. It is taken for granted that a woman is a 
fool, or at least should be flattered if any man condescends 
to talk sense to her. Wath Pope this tone becomes harsher, 
and the merciless satirist begins to show himself. In trath, 
Pope can be inimitably pungent, but he can never be 
simply playful. Addison was too condescending with his 
pretty pupils; but under Pope's courtesy there lurks con- 
tempt, and his smile hax a disagreeable likeness to a sneer, 
If Addison's manner sometimes suggests the blandness of 
fi don who classes women with the inferior beings un- 
worthy of the Latin grammar, Pope suggests the brilliant 
wit whose contempt has a keener edge from his resent- 
taent against fine Indies blinded to his genius by his per- 
sonal deformity. 

Even in his dedication, Pope, with unconscious imper- 
tinenoo, insults his heroine for her presumable ignorance 
of his critical jargon. His smart opigrams want but a 
slight change of tone to become satire. It is the same 
writer who begins an eseay on women’s characters by 
telling a woman that her sex is a compound of 

Matter too woft a Insting mask to bear ; 

And best distinguished by black, brown, or fair, 
and communicates to her the pleasant truth that 

Every woman is at heart a rake. 

Women, in short, are all frivolous beings, whose one 
genuine interest is in love-making, The same sentiment 
ia really implied in the more playful lines in the Rape of 
the Lock. The sylphs are warned by omena that some 
misfortune impends ; but they don't know what. 


Whother the nymph aball break Diana's law, 
Or some frail china jar roceive a flaw ; 
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Or stain hor honour or her now brocade, 
Forget her prayors or miss a masquerade) 

Or loso her heart or nocklace at # ball, 

Or whether heaven has doom'd that Shock muat fall, 


We can understand that Miss Fermor would feel such 
millery to be equivocal. It may be added, that an equal 
want of delicacy is implied in the mock-beroic battle at 
the end, where the ladies are gifted with an excess of 
screaming power :— 

* Restore the lock !’ sho cries, and all around 
* Restore the lock,’ the vaulted roofs rebound— 


Not fierce Othello in so lond o strain 
Roar’d for the handkerchief that caused his pain 


‘These faults, though far from trifling, are yet felt only 
as blemishes in the admirable beauty and brilliance of 
the poem. Tho successive scenes are given with so firm 
and clear a touch—thore is such a sense of form, the 
language is such a dexterous elevation of the ordinary 
social twaddle into the mock-heroie, that it is impossible not 
to recogni: a consummate artistic power, The dazzling 
display of true wit and fancy blinds us for the time 
to the want of that real tenderness and humour, which 
would have softened some harsh passages, and given a 
more enduring charm to the poetry. It has, in short, the 
merit that belongs to any work of art which expresses 
in the most finished form the sentiment charactoristic of a 
given social phase; one deficient in many of the most 
ennobling influences, but yot one in which the arts of con- 
verse ropresent a very high development of shrewd sense 
refined into vivid wit. And we may, I think, admit that 
there is some foundation for the genealogy that traces 
Pope's Ariel back to his more elevated ancestor in the 
Tompest. Tho later Ariel, indeed, is regarded as the soul 
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of @ coquette, and ix almost an allegory of the spirit of 
pootic fancy in slavery to polished society, 


Gums and pomaturns shall bis flight restrain 
While slogy'd he beats his silken wings in vain. 


Pope's Ariel ia a parody of the ethereal being into whom 
Shakepears had refined the ancient fairy ; but it is a parody 
which still preserves a sense of tho delicate and grace. 
ful. ‘The ancient race which appeared for the last time in 
this travesty of the fashion of Queen Anne, still showed 
some touch of ite ancient beauty. Since that time no 
fairy has sppeared without being hopelessly childish or 
affected, 


Let us now turn from the pooms to the author's per- 
sonal career during the same period. In the remarkable 
autobiogriphic poem called the Epistle to Arbuthnot, 
Pope speaks of his early patrons and friends, and adds— 


Soft were my numbers; who could take offunoe 
When jure description held the place of sense ? 
Like gentle Fanny's was ray flow'ry theme, 

A paisited mistress or a purling strean. 

Yet then did Gildon draw his venal quill— 

T wish'd tho mon » dinnor, and sat still. 

Yet then did Dennis rye in furious fret ; 

I nover mmewor'd,—I was not in debt. 


Pope's view of his own career suggests the curious pro- 
lem = how it came to pass that eo harmless o man should 
be the butt of so many hostilities? How conld any man 
be angry with a writer of gontle pastorals and versified love- 


state of things. “The life of a wit,” he says, in the preface 
to his works, “is a warfare upon earth ;* and the richie 
results from the hatred of men of gonius natuni to the dull. 


Hid any one eles made such a statement, Pope would have 
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seen its resemblanee to the complaint of the one reasonable 
juryman overpowered by eleven obstinate fellowa But we 
may adinit that an intensely sensitive nature isa bad qua- 
lifieation for a public career. A man who ventures into 
the throng of competitors without a skin will be tor- 
tured by every touch, and suffer the more if he turns to 
retaliate. 

Pope's first literary performances had not been so harm- 
less a8 he suggests, Amongst the minor men of letters of 
the day was the surly John Dennis. He was some thirty 
years Pope's sonior; a writer of dreary tragedies which 
had gained « certain success by their Whiggish tendencies, 
and of ponderous disquisitions upon critical questions, 
not much crader in substance though heavier in form than 
many utterances of Addison or Steele, He could, however, 
snarl out some shrewd things when provoked, and was 
known to the most famous wits of the day. He had corre- 
sponded with Dryden, Congreve, and Wycherloy, and pub- 
lished some of their letters. Popo, it seems, had been intro- 
duced to him by Cromwell, but they had met only two or 
three times. When Pope had become ashamed of follow- 
ing Wycherley about like a dog, he would soon find out 
that a Dennis did not deserve the homage of a rising 
genins. Possibly Dennis had said something of Pope's 
Pastorals, and Pope had probably been a witness, perhaps 
mors than a mere wilness, to some passage of arma in 
which Dennis lost his temper. In mere youthful imper- 
tinence he introduced an offensive touch in the Kesay upon 
Criticivm, It would be well, he said, if critics could 
advise suthors freely, — 

Bat Appios reddens at each word you speak, 


And wtaros, tremendons, with a threatening eye, 
Like somo flere tyrant in old tapestry. 
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‘The name Appius referred to Dennis's tragedy of Appius 
and Virginia, a picce now recollected solely by the fnet 
that poor Dennis had invented some new thunder for the 
performance ; and by his piteous complaint against the 
actors for afterwards “ stealing his thunder," had started a 
proverbial expression. Pope's reference stang Dennis to 
the quick. He replied by a savage pamphlet, pulling Pope's 
tasay to pieces, and hitting somo real blots, but diverging 
inte the coarsest personalabuse. Not content with saying 
fn his preface that he was attacked with the utmost false- 
hood and calumny by a little affected hypocrite, who had 
nothing in his mouth but troth, eandour, and good: 
nature, he reviled Pope for his personal defects ; insinu- 
sted that he was a hunch-backed toad declared that 
he was the very shape of the bow of the god of love; 
that he might be thankful that he was born a modern, 
for had he been born of Greck parents his life would 
have beon no longor than that of one of his poems, 
namely, half a day ; and that his outward form, however 
like a monkey's, could not deviate more from the average 
of humanity than his mind. These amenities gave Pope 
Iie first taste of good savage slashing mbuae. The revengo 
was out of all proportion to the offence. Popo, at first, 
seemed to take the assault judiciously. Ho kept silence, 
and simply marked some of the faults exposed by Dennis 
for alteration. But the wound rankled, and when an 
opportonity presently offered itself, Pope struck savagely 
at his enemy. To show how this camo to pass, I muat 
rise from poor old Dennis to a more exalted literary 
ephero 

‘The literary world, in which Dryden had recently 
betn, and Pope was soon to be, the most conspicuous 
figure, was for the present under the mild dictatorship of 
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Addison, We know Addison as one of the most kindly 
and delicate of humourists, and we can perceive the 
gentleness which made him one of the most charming of 
companions in a small society. His sense of the ludicrous 
saved him from the disagreeable ostentation of powers 
which were never applied to expreas bitterness of feeling or 
to edgo angry satire, The reserve of his sensitive nature 
made access difficult, but he was so transparently modest 
and unassuming that his shyness was not, as is too often 
the case, mistaken for pride. It is easy to understand the 
posthumous affection which Macaulay has so eloquently 
expressed, and the contemporiry popularity which, accord- 
ing to Swift, would have made people unwilling to rofuse 
him had he asked to be king. And yot I think that one 
cannot read Addison's praises without a certain recalcitra- 
tion, like that which one feels in the case of the model boy 
who wins all the prizes, including that for good conduct, 
It is hard to feel very enthusiastic about a virtue whose 
dictates coincide so precisely with the demands of decorum, 
and which leads by eo easy a path to reputation and success. 
Popularity ia more often significant of the tact which 
makes a man avoid giving offence, than of the warm 
impulses ofa genorous nature. A good man who mixes 
with the world onght to be hated, if not to hate, But 
whatever we may eay against his excessive gooduess, 
Addison deserved and received universal esteem, which 
in sonie cases became enthusiastic. Foremost amongst 
his admirers was the warm-hearted, reckless, impetuous 
Stoele, the typical Trishman ; and amongst other members 
of his little sennte—as Pope called it—were Ambrose 
Philips and Tickell, young men of letters and sound 
Whig politics, and more or less competitors of Pope in 
literature, When Pope was tint becoming known in 
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London the Whigs were out of power; Addison and his 
friends were generally to be found at Button’s Coffee-house 
in the afternoon, and were represented to the society of the 
time by the Spectator, which began in March, 1711, and 
appeared daily to the ond of 1712. Naturally, the young 
Pops would be anxious to approach this famous clique, 
though his connexions lay in the first instance amongst 
the Jacobite and Catholic families Steele, too, would be 
glad to weletine so promising a contributor to the Spec- 
tater and its succomot the Guardian. 

Pope, we may therefore believe, wax heartily delighted 
when, some months after Donnis’s attack, a notice of 
his Essay upon Criticism appeared in the Spectator, De- 
eember 20,1711, The reviewer censured some attacka 
upon contemporaries—a referonco obviously to the linos 
tpon Dennis—which the author had admitted into his 
“very fine poem ;” but there were compliments enough to 
overbalance thia slight reproof. Pope wrote a letter of 
acknowledginent to Steele, overflowing with the sincerest 
gmtitede of » young poct on his first recognition by a 
high authority. Steclo, in reply, disclaimed the article, 
ad promised to introduce Pope to its real author, the 
great Addison himself. It does not seem that the ac- 
quaintance thus opened with the Addisonians ripened 
very mpidly, or led to any considerable results, Pope, 
indood, is mid to have written some Spectators, He 
certainly sent to Stecle his Afessiah, a sacred eclogue in 
imitation of Virgil's Potlio. It appeared on May 14th, 
1712, and is one of Pope's dexterous pioces of workman- 
whip, in which phrases from Isaiah are so strung together 
as to form a good imitation of the famous poem 
which was once supposod to entitle Virgil to somo place 
among the inspired heralds of Christianity, Popo sent 
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another letter or two to Steele, which look very much like 
intended contributions to the Spectator, and a short letter 
about Hadrian's verses to his soul, which appeared in No- 
vember, 1712, When, in 1713, the Guardian anecooded 
the Spectator, Pope was one of Steele's contributors, and u 
paper by him upon dedications appeared as the fourth 
number, He soon gave a more remarkable proof of his 
friendly relations with Addison. 

It is probable that no first performance of a play upon 
the English stago ever excited so much interest as that of 
Addison's Cato, It was not only the work of the first 
man of lotters of the day, but it had, or was taken to 
have, a cortain political significance. “The time was 
come," says Johnson, “when those who atfected to think 
liberty in danger affected Likewise to think that a stage 
play might preserve it.” Addison, after exhibiting more 
than the usual display of reluctance, prepared his play 
for representation, and it was undoubtedly taken to be in 
some sense a Whig manifesto, It was therefore remark- 
able that he should have applied to Pope for a prologue, 
though Pope’s connexions were entirely of the anti- 
Whiggish kind, anda passage in Windeor Forest, his laat 
new poem (it appeared in March 1713), indicated prutty 
plainly a refusal to accept the Whig shibboleths, In 
the Forest he was enthusiastic for the peace, and sneered 
at the Revolution. Pope afterwards declared that Ad- 
dison had disavowed all party intentions at the time, 
and he accused him of insincerity for afterwanls taking 
credit (in a poetical dedication of Cato) for the services 
rendered by his play to the cause of liberty. Pope's 
assertion is worthless in any case where he could exalt his 
own chameter for consistency at another man’s experse, 
Nut it is true that both parties were inclined to equivocate, 
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It is, indeed, difficult to understand how, if any “ stage- 
play could preserve liberty," such a play as Cato should 
do the work. The polished declamation is made up of 
the platitudes common to Whigs and Tories ; and Boling- 
broke gave the eus to his own party when he presonted 
fifty guiness to Cato’s representative for defending the 
cause of liberty so well against a perpetual dictator. 
The Whigs, said Pope, design a second present when 
they can contrive as good a saying. Bolingbroke was, of 
course, aiming at Marlborough, and his interpretation 
was intrinsically as plausible as any that could have 
been dovised by his antagonists. Tach side could adopt 
Culo as easily as rival sects can quote the Bible; and it 
seems possible that Addison may have suggested to Pope 
that nothing in Cato could really offend his principles. 
Addison, as Pope also tells us, thought the prologue 
ambiguous, and altered “Britons, arise!" to “ Britons, 
attend /" lest the phrase should be thought to hint at 
a new revolution. Addison advised Pope about thia 
time not to te content with the applause of“ half the 
nation,” and perhaps regarded him ag one who, by the fact 
‘of his external position with regard to parties, would be 
4 more appropriate sponzor for the play. 

Whatever the intrinsic aignificance of Cato, cireum- 
stances gave it a political colour; and Popo, in a lively 
description of the first triumphant night to his friend Caryll, 
says, that as author of the successful and very spirited 
prologue, ho was clapped into » Whig, sorly against his 
will, at every twa'linos. Shortly before he had spoken in 
the warmest terms to the same correspondent of the admi 
rable moral tendency of the work ; and perhaps he had 
not realized the full party significance till he became con. 


soious of the impression produced upon theaudience, Not 
ro 
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long afterwards (letter of June 12, 1713), we find him 
complaining that his connexion with Steele and the 
Guardian woe giving offence to some honest Jacobites, 
Had thoy known the nature of the connexion, they need 
hardly have gradged Steele his contributor. His next 
proceedings possibly suggested the piece of advice which 
Addison gave to Lady M. W. Montague: “ Leave Pope 
8 son as you can; he will certainly play you some 
dovilish trick else.” 

His firat trick was calculated to vex an editor's soul, 
Ambroso Philips, ax T haye said, had published certain 
pastorals in the same volume with Pope's, Philips, though 
he seems to have been leas rewarded than most of his com- 
panions, was cnrtainly accepted as an attached member of 
Addisom’s ‘little sonate ;” and that body was not more 
free than other mutual adtniration societies from the desire 
to impose its own prejudices upon the public. When 
Philips's Distreseed Mother, a close imitation of Racine’s 
Andromaque, vos preparing for the stage, the Spectator 
was taken by Will Honeyoomb toa rehearsal (Spectator, 
January 31, 1712), and Sir Roger de Coverley himself 
attended one of the performances (Z#., March, 26) and was 
profoundly affected by its pathos, ‘The last paper was of 
course by Addison, and is a real triumph of art as a most 
delicate application of humour to the slightly unworthy 
purpose of puffing a friend and disciple. Addison had 
again praised Philips's Pustorals in the Spectator (October 
$0, 1712), and amongst the early numbors of the Guardian 
wor a short series of papers upon pastoral poetry, in 
which the fortunate Ambrose was again held up a3 a 
model, whilst no notice was taken of Pope's rival perform- 
ance, Pope, one may believe, had a contempt for Philips, 
whose postoral inanities, whother butter or worse than his 
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own, had not thu excuse of being youthful productions, 
Philips has bequeathed to our languago the phrase 
“Namby-pamby,” imposed upon him by Henry Carey 
(author of Sally in owr Alley, and the clever farce Chro- 
honhotonthologos), and years after this he wrote a poem 
to Miss Palteney in the nursery, beginning, — 


“Diply damsel, awootly emiling,”" 


which may sufficiently interprot the meaning of his nick- 
nate, Pope's irritable vanity was vexed at the Mberal 
praises bestowed on such a rival, and he revenged himself 
byan artifice more ingenious than scrupulous. Ho sentan 
anonymous article to Steele forthe Guardian. It is a pro- 
fessod continuation of the previous papers on pastorals, and 
is ostensibly intended to romove the appearance of par- 
tinlity arising from the omission of Pope's name, In the 
fit pamgraphs the design is sufficiently concealed to 
mislead an unwary revler into the belief that Philips is 
preferred to Pope; but the irony soon becomes trans- 
parent, and Philips’ antiquated affectation is contrasted 
‘with the polish of Pope, who is said even to “deviate into 
doventight pootry." Stoclo, it is eaid, was so far mystified 
as to ask Pope's permission to publish the criticism. Pope 
generously permitted, and accordingly Steole printed 
what ho must soon have discovered to be a al ew attack 


a difficulty in understanding how Steele could 
Blondered. One might, perhaps, whisper in 

to the discreet, that even editors are mortal, ani 
Btwole was concuivably capable of the enor 

Papers carclesily, Philips was furious, and 
Birch in Button’s Coffie-house, declaring that li 
apply it to his tormontor should he ever shor 
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the mom. As Philips was celebrated for skill with the 
sword, the mode of vengeance was certainly unmanly, and, 
stung the soul of his adversary, always morbidly sensitive 
to all attacks, and especially to attacks upon his person. 
The hatred thus kindled was never quenched, and breathes 
in some of Pope's bitterest lines. 

Tf not a “devilish trick,” this little performance was 
enough to make Pope's relations to the Addison set de- 
cidedly unpleasant, Addison is said (but the story is very 
improbable) to have enjoyed the joke. If so, a vexatious 
incident must have changed his view of Pope's plea- 
santries, though Pope professedly appeared az his defender, 
Poor old Thersites-Dennis published, during the summer, 
a very bitter attack upon Addison's Cato, Ho said after- 
wards—thongh, considering the relations of the men, some 
misunderstanding is probable—that Pope had indirectly 
instigated this attack through the bookseller, Lintot. If 
80, Popo must have deliberately contrived tho trap for the 
unlucky Dennis; and, at any rate, he fell upon Dennis as 
soon as the trap was sprung, Though Dennis was a 
hot-headed Whig, he had quarrelled with Addison and 
Steele, and was probably jealous, as the author of trage- 
dies intended, like Cato, to propagate Whig principles, 
perhaps to turn Whig prejudices to account. He writes 
with the bitterness of a disappointed and unlucky man, 
but he makes some very fair points against his enomy. 
Pope's retaliation took the form of an anonymous “ Narra. 
tive of the Frenzy of John Dennis."* It is written in 
that style of conrse personal satire of which Swift was a 
master, but for which Pope was very ill fitted. All his 

3 Mr, Dilko, it is perhaps right to say, has given somo reasons 


for doubting Pope's authorabip of this squib; but the suthenticity 
seoms to be ostablished, and Mr. Dilke himself healtatea, 
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neataess of style seems to desert him when he tries this tone, 
and nothing is left but a bratal explosion of contemptu- 
ous hatred. Dennis ix described in his garret, pouring 
forth insane rayings prompted by his disgust at the success 
of Cato ; but not a word is said in reply to Dennis’ criti- 
cisms. It was plain enough that the author, whoever he 
might be, was more anxious to satisfy a gradge agninst 
Dennis than to defend Dennis's victim. It is not much of 
& compliment to Addison to say that he had enough good 
fecling to scorn such n mode of retaliation, and perepi- 
enity enough to see that it would be little to his credit, 
Accontingly, in his majestic way, he caused Steole to write 
a note to Lintot (Auguat 4, 1713), disavowing all com- 
plicity, and saying that if even he noticed Mr. Dennis’s cri- 
ticiems, it should be in such a way as to give Mr. Donnis 
m0 cause of complaint. He added that he had refused 
to see the pamphlet when it was offered for his inspection, 
andl hed expressed his disapproval of such a mode of 
sttavk, Nothing could be more becoming ; and it does not 
appear that Addison know, when writing this note, that 
Pope was the author of tho anonymous assault. If, an 
the Diographers say, Addison's action was not kindly to 
Pope, it was bare justice to poor Dennis, Pope undoubt- 
ely must have been bitterly vexed at the implied rebuff, 
and not the less because it was perfectly just. He seems 
always to have regarded men of Dennis's type as outside 
the pale of humanity. ‘Their abuso stung him as keenly 
0s if they had boen entitled to speak with authority, and yet 
he rtorted it ax though they were not entitled to common 
decency. He would, to all appearance, have regarded an 
@ppeal for merey to a Grab-strect author much as Dandio 
Dinmont regaried Brown's tenderness to a “ brock "—ss 
& proof of incredible imbecility, or, mthor, of want of 
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proper antipathy to vermin. Dennis, like Philips, was 
inseribee on the long list of his hatreds ; and was pursued 
almost to the end of his unfortunate life. Pope, it is 
true, took great credit to himeolf for helping his miserable 
enemy when dying in distress, and wrote a prologue to a 
play acted for his benetit. Yet even this prologue is a 
sneer, and one is glad to think that Dennis was past un- 
derstanding it, We hardly know whether to pity or to 
condemn the unfortunate poet, whose unworthy hatreds 
made him sulfer far worse torments than those which he 
could inflict upon their objects, 

By this time we may suppose that Pope must have 
been regarded with anything but fivour in the Addison 
circle ; and, in fact, he was passing into the opposite 
camp, and forming » friendship with Swift and Swift's 
patrons. No open rupture followod with Addison for the 
present; but a quarrel was approaching whieh is, perhaps, 
the most celebrated in our literary history, Unfortunately, 
the more closely we look, the more difficult it becomes to 
give any definite account of it. Tho statements upon 
which oceounts have been based have been chiefly those 
of Pope himself; and these involve inconsistencies and 
demonstrably inaccurate statements Pope was anxious 
in later life to show that he had enjoyed the friendship of a 
man so generally beloved, and was equally anxious to show 
that he had behaved generously and been treated with 
injustice and, indeed, with downright treachery. And 
yot, aftar reading the various statements made by the 
original authorities, one begins to doubt whothor there was 
any real quarrel at all ; or rather, if one may say 80, whe- 
ther it was not « quarrel upon one side, 

It is, indeed, plain that a coolness had eprung up 
between Pops and Addison. Considering Pope's offences 
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against the senate, his ridicule of Philips, his imposition 
of that ridicule wpon Steele, and his indefensible use of 
Addison's fame os « stalking-horso in tho attack upon 
Dennis, it is not surprising that he should have been kept 
At arm’s length. If tho rod suspended by Philips at 
Button’s be authentic (as seems probablo), the talk about 
Pope, in the shulow of such an ornament, is easily 
imaginable, Some attempts seem to have been made at 
& reconciliation. Jervas, Pope's teacher in painting—o 
bad artist, but a kindly man—tells Pope on August 20, 
1714, of « conversation with Addison. It would have 
been worth while, he anys, for Pope to have been hidden 
behind  wainseot or a half-length picture to have heant 
it. Addison expressed a wish for friendly relations, 
was glad that Pope had not been “ carried too far among 
the enomy” by Swift, and hoped to be of uso to him at 
Court—for Queen Anne died on August let; the wheel 
had turned ; and the Whigs were once more the distributors 
of patronage. Pope's answer to Jervas is in the dignified 
tone; he attributes Addizon’s coolness to the ill offices of 
Philips, and is ready to be on friondly terms whenover 
Adiison recognises his trno character and independence 
of party. Another letter follows, as addressed by Pope 
to Addison himself; but here alas! if not in the preced- 
fg letters, we are upon doubtful ground. Tn fact, it is 
impossible to dowlt that the letter has beon manipulated 
after Pope's fashion, if not nctually fabricated. It is so 
dignified as to be insulting. It is like a box on the ear 
Administered by a pedagogue to a repentant but not quite 
pardoned pupil. Pope has heard (from Jervas, it is implied) 
of Addison's profession; he is glad to hope that the 
offect Of some “Jate malevolences” is disappoaring ; he 
‘Will not boliove (that is, he is strongly inclined to believe) 
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that the author of Cato could mean one thing and say 
another; he will show Addison his first two books of 
Homer as a proof of this confidence, and hopes that it 
will not be abused ; he challenges Addison to point out the 
ill nature in the Kesay upon Criticism ; and winds up by 
making an utterly irrelevant charge (us a proof, he sys, 
of his own sincerity) of plagiarism against one of Addison's 
Spectators, Had such a letter been actually sent as it now 
stands, Addison's good nature could scarcely have held 
out. Aa it is, we can only assume that during 1714 
Popo was on such terms with the elique at Button’s, 
that a quarrel would be a natural result. According 
to the ordinary account the occasion presented itself in the 
noxt year, 

A translation of the first Iliad by Tickell appeared (in 
Juno, 1715) simultaneously with Pope's first volume. Pope 
had no right to complain. No man could be supposed to 
have u monopoly in the translation of Homer, ‘Tickell 
had the same right to try his hand as Pope; and Pope 
fully understood this himself. Ho described to Spence a 
conversation in which Addison told him of Tickell’s 
intended work. Pope replied that Tickell was perfectly 
justified. Addison having looked over Tickell's translation 
of the first book, said that he woukl prefer not to see 
Pope's, as it might suggest double dealing ; but con- 
sented to read Pope's second book, and praised it warmly, 
Tn all this, by Pope's own showing, Addison seems to 
have been scrupulously fair; and if he and the little 
senate preferred Tickell’s work on its first appearance, 
they had a full right to their opinion, and Pope triumphed 
easily enough to pardon them. “He was meditating a 
criticiam upon Tickoll,” sys Johnson, “when his adver 
sary sank before him without a blow.” Pope's per 
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formance was universally preferred, and even Tickell 
himself yielded by anticipation, He said, in a short 
prefivee, that ho had abandoned a plan of translating the 
whole iad on finding that a much abler hand had 
undertaken the work, and that he only published this 
specimen to bespeak favour for a translation of the 
Odyssey. It was, say Popo's apologists, an awkwant 
circumstance that Tickell should publish at the same time 
as Pope, and that isabout all that they can say. It was, 
We may reply in Stephenson's phrase, very awkward—for 
Tickell. In all this, in fact, it seems impossible for any 
reasonable man to discover anything of which Pope had 
the slightest ground of complaint; but his amazingly 
irritable naturs was not to be calmed by reason. ‘Che 
bare fisct that « translation of Homer appeared contempo- 
taneously with his own, and that it came from one of 
Addison's court, made him furious, He brooded over it, 
suspected some dark conspimey against his fame, and 
gradually mistook his morbid fancies for solid inference. 
He thought that ‘Tickell had been put up by Addison as 
his rival, and gradually worked himself into the further 
belief that Addison himself had actually written the trans- 
lation which passed under Tickell’s name, It docs not 
appear, s0 far ax J know, when or how this suspicion 
became current. Some time after Addison’s death, in 
1719, a quarrel took place between Tickell, his literary 
exeoutor, and Steele, ‘Iickell scemed to insinuate that 
Steele had not sufficiently acknowledged his obligutions 
to Addison, and Stecle, in an angry retort, called Tickell 
the “reputed translator” of the first iad, and challonged 
him to translate another book successfully, ‘The innuendo 
shows that Steele, who certainly had some means of 
Knowing, was willing to suppose that Tickell had been 


a 
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helped by Addison, The manuseript of Tickell’s work, 
which has been proserved, is said to prove this to be an 
error, and in any case there is no real ground for sup 
posing that Addison did anything more than he admittedly 
told Pope, that is, read Tickell's manuscript and suggest 
corrections, 

‘To angue seriously about other so-called proofs, would 
be waste of time. They prove nothing except Pope's 
extreme anxiety to justify his wild hypothesis of a 
dark conspiracy, Pope was jealous, spiteful, and eredu- 
lous He was driven to fury by Tickell’s publication, 
which had the appearance of a competition. But angry 
as he was, he could tind no real cause of complaint, 
except by imagining a fictitious conspimey; and this 
complaint was never publicly uttered till long after Addi- 
son's death, Addison know, no doubt, of Pope's wrath, 
but probably cared little for it, except to keep himself 
clear of so dangerous a companion, He seems to have 
remained on terme of civility with his antagonist, and no 
one would haye been more surprised than he to hear of 
the quarrel, upon which so much controversy has been 
expended, 

Tho whole affair, so far as Addison's character is con- 
cerned, thus appears to be a gigantic mare's nest. There 
is no proof, or even the slightest presumption, that Addison 
or Addison's friends ever injured Pope, though it is clear 
that they did not love him, It would have been mar. 
vellous if they had. Pope's suspicions are a prvof that in 
this caso ho was almost subject to the illusion characteristic 
ofactual insanity. ‘The belief that a man is perseented by . 
hidden conspirators is one of the common symptoms in 
such cases ; and Pope would seem to have boon almost in 
the initial stage of mental disease. His madness, indeed, 
was not euch as would lead us to call him morally irre- 
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sponsible, nor was it the kind of madness which is to be 
found in a good many people who well deserve criminal 
prosecution ; but it was a state of mind #0 morbid as to 
justify some compassion for the unhappy offender. 

One result besides the illustration of Pope’s character 
remains to be notiosd. Accorling to Pope's assertion it 
‘was a communication from Lord Warwick which led him 
te write his celobrated copy of verses upon Addison. War 
wick (afterwards Addison's stepson) accused Addison of 
Paying Gildon fora gross libel upon Pope, Pope wrote 
to Addison, be says, the next day, He mid in this let- 
ter that he knew of Addison's behaviour—and that, un- 
willing to take a revenge of the eame kind, he would 
rathor tell Addison fairly of his faults in plain words. If 
he had to take such a step, it would be in some such way 
as followed, and he subjoined the first sketch of the 
famous lines. Addison, says Popo, used him very civilly 
over afterwards. Tndecd, if the account be true, Addison 
showed his Christian spirit by paying a compliment in 
‘one of his Freeholders (May 17th, 1716) to Pope's Homer. 

Macanlay, taking the story for granted, praises Addi- 
gon’s magnanimity, which, I must confess, I should be 
hardly Christian enough to admire. It was however as- 
erted ab the time that Pope had not written the verses 
Which have made the quarrel memorble till after Addi- 
gon’s death, They were not published till 1723, and are 
tot mentioned by any independent authority till 1722, 
thougti Pope afterwards appealed to Burlington as a 
witness to their earlier composition. Tho fact seems 
to be confirmed by tho evidence of Lady M. W. 
Montagu, hut it does not follow that Addison over 
saw the verses. He know that Pope disliked him ; but 
he probably did not suspect the extent of the hostility. 
Pope himself appears not to have devised the worst part 
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of the story—that of Addison having used Tickell’s name— 
till some years later, Addison was sufficiently magnani- 
mous in praising his spiteful little antagonist as it was; 
he little knew how deeply that antagonist would seek to 
injure his reputation. 

And here, before passing to the work which afforded 
the main pretext of the quarrel, it may be well to quote 
once more the celebrated satire, It may be remarked 
that its execllence is due in part to the fact that, for once, 
Pope does not lose his temper. His attack is qualified 
and really sharpened by an admission of Addison's excel- 
lence, It is therefore a real masterpiece of satire, not a, 
simple lampoon. That itis an exaggeration is undeniable, 
and yet its very keenness gives a presumption that it is 
not altogether without foundation. 


Poace to all such! bat were there one whose firee 
‘Troe genins kindles and fair fame inspires ; 
Blost with each talent and each art to please, 
And born to write, converse, and live with ense; 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Tark, no brother near the throne: 
Viow hin with scornful, yot with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caused himself to rises 
Damn with faint praive, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to ancer ; 
Willing to wound and yot afraid to strike, 

Just hint o fault and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserved to praise or to commend, 

‘A timorons foe aud a suspicious friend ; 
Droading ov'n fools, by flatterers besieged, 

And so obliging that he no’er obliged ; 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 

And sit nttentive to his own applause: 

While wits and templars every sentence raise, 
And wonder with # foolish face of praise; 

Who would not langh if such a man there be? 
Who would not woop, if Attious were he ? 





CHAPTER Ml. 


POPE'S HOMER 


Porr’s uneasy relations with tho wits at Button's were 
no obstacle to his success elsowhore. Swift, now at the 
height of his power, was pleased by his Windsor Forest, 
recommended it to Stella, and soon made the author's 
sequaintance, The first letter in their long correspondence 


is w laboured but fairly successful piece of pleasantry from 
Pope, upon Swift's having offered twenty guineas to 
the young Pupist to change his religion. It is dated 
December 8, 1713. In the preceding month Bishop 
Kennet saw Swift in all his glory, and wrote an often 
quoted description of the scone, Swift was bustling 
about in the royal antechamber, swelling with conscious 
importance, distributing advice, promising patronage, 
Whispering to ministers, and filling the whole room with 
his presence. Ho finally “ instructed a young nobleman 
that the best poet in England was Mr, Pope, a Papist, 
who had begun a translation of Homor into English verse, 
for which he must have them all subecribe ; ‘for,’ saya he, 
‘the author shall not begin to print till T have a thousand 
Guineas for him!’ Swift introduced Pope to some of the 
leaders of the ministry, and he was soon acquainted with 
Oxford, Bolingbroke, Atterbury, and many other men of 
high position. Pope was not disinclined to pride himeelf 
upon his familiarity with the great, though boasting at 
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the eamo time of his indepondence, In truth, the morbid 
vanity which was his cardinal weakness seems to have 
partaken sufliciently of the nature of genuine self-respect to 
preserve him from any unworthy concessions, Ef he 
flattered, it was as one who expected to be repaid in kind ; 
and though his position was calculated to turn the head 
of a youth of five-and-twonty, he took his place as a 
right without humiliating his own dignity. Whether 
from principle or prudence, he judiciously kept himself 
freo from identification with either party, and both sides 
took a pride in supporting the great literary undertaking 
which he had now announced. 

Whon Popo first circulated his proposils for translating 

. Homer, Oxford and Bolingbroke were fellow-ministers, and 
Swift was their most effoctive organ in the press. At the 
time at which his firat volume appeared, Bolingbroke was 
in oxile, Oxford under impeachment, and Swift had 
retired, savagely and sullenly, to hisdoanory, Yet, through 
all the intervening political tempest, the subscription list 
grow and flourished. The pecuniary result was splendid. 
No author had ever made anything approaching the sum 
which Pope received, and very few authors, even in the 
present age of gold, would despise such payment, The 
details of the magi ent bargain have been handed down, 
and give the pecuniary measure of Pope's reputation, 

The Iliad was to be published in six volumes, For 
each volume Lintot was to pay 200/.; and, besides 
this, he was to aupply Pope gmtuitously with the copies 
for his subscribers, The subscribers paid a guinea a 
volume, and as 575 subscribers took 654 copies, Pope 
received altogether 5320% 4, at tho regular price, whilst 
some royal and distinguished subscribers paid larger sums, 
By the publication of the Odyssey Pope seems to have 
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tmade about 35001 more,’ after paying his assistants. 
‘The result was, therefore, a total profit at least approaching 
00%, The Inst volume of the Odyzsey did not appear 
till 1726, and the payments were thus spread over eleven 
years. Pope, however, saved enough to be moro than 
comfortable. In the South Sea excitement he ventured 
fo speculate, but though fora time he fancied himself to 
havo made a large sum, he seems to have retired rather 
# loser than a gainer. But he could say with perfect 
truth that, “ thanks to Homer,” ho “ could live and thrive, 
indebted to no prince or peer alive." The money success 
is, however, of leas interest to us than tho literary, Pope 
put his best work into the translation of the Iliad. His 
responsibility, he said, weighed upon him terribly on 
warting. He used to dream of boing on a long journey, 
uncertain which way to go, and doubting whether he 
would ever get to the end. Gradually he fell into the 
hubit of translating thirty or forty versea before getting 
up, and then “piddling with it” for the rest of the 
morning ; and the regular performance of his task made it 
tolerable. He need, he mid at another time, to take 
advantage of the “firet heat," then correct by the original 
‘and other translations ; and finally to “give it a reading 
for the versification only." The statement must be 
partly ioditied by the suggestion that the translations 
wero probably consulted before the original. Pope's 
ignormee of Greek—an awkward qualification for a trans- 
iator of Homer—is undeniable. Gilbert Wakefield, who 
was, I beliove, a fair scholar and certainly a great admirer of 
Pops, declares his conviction to be, after « more careful 
éxamination of the Homer than any one is now likely to 
give, that Pope “collvcted the general purport of every 
4 See Elwin’s Popo, Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 124, 
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passage from some of his predecessors—Dryden” (who only 
translated the first Iliad), “ Dacier, Chapman, or Ogilby.” 
He thinks that Pope would have been puzzled to catch at 
once the meaning even of the Latin translation, and 
points out proofs of his ignorance of both languages and 
of “ignominious and pucrile mistakes,” 

It is hard to understand at the present day the audacity 
which could lead a nan so ill qualified in point of classical 
acquiremonts to undertake such a task. And yet Pope 
undoubtedly achieved, in some true sense, an astonishing 
success. Ife succeeded commercially ; for Lintot, after 
supplying the subscription copies gratuitously, and so 
losing the cream of the probable purchasers, made a 
fortune by the remaining sale. He succeeded in the 
judgmont both of tho critics and of the public of the next 
generation. Johnson calls the Homer “ the noblest version 
of poetry the world has ever seen.” Gray declared that no 
other translation would ever equal it, and Gibbon that it 
had every merit except that of faithfulness to the original. 
This morit of fidelity, indeed, was scarcely claimed by 
any one, Bentley's phrase—“'a pretty poem, Mr. Pope, 
but you must not call it Homer "—expresses the uniform 
view taken from the first by all who could read both. 
Its fame, however, survived into the present century. 
Byron speaks—and apeaks, I think, with genuine fool- 
ing—of the rapture with which he first read Pope as a 
boy, and says that no one will ever lay him down except 
for the original. Indeed, tho testimonies of opponents 
are as significant as those of admirers. Johnson remarks 
that the Homer “ may be said to have tuned the English 
tongue," and that no writer sinco its appearance has wanted 
melody. Coleridge virtually admits the fact, though drw= 
ing a different conclusion, when he says that the trans- 
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Tation of Homer has been one of the main sources of that 
“ peetido-portic diction” which he and Wordsworth were 
straggling to put out of credit, Cowper, the earliest 
Tipresentative of the sime movement, tried to supplant 
Pope's Homer by his own, and his attempt proved at 
Teast the yosition held in general estimation by his 
rival Hf, in fact, Pope's Homer was a recognized 
model for near a century, we may dislike the style, but 
we must admit the power implied ina performance which 
thus beeame the necepted standard of style for the best 
pert of a century. How, then, should we estimate the 
merits of thia remarkable work! I give my own opinion 
upon the subject with diffidence, for it has been discussed 
by eminently qualified critics. The conditions of a satis- 
faetory translation of Homer have been amply canvassed, 
and many experiments have been made by accomplished 
poets who have what Pope certainly had not—a close 
Sequaintance with the original, and a fine appreciation of 
its superlative beanties. From the point of view now 
generally adopted, the task oven of criticism requires this 
double qualification. Not only can no man translate 
Homer, but no man can even criticias a translation of 
Homer without being at once a poot and a fine classical 
geholar, So far as this is true, I can only apologize for 
speaking at all, and should be content to refer my readers 
to such able guides as Mr. Matthew Arnold and the late 
Professor Conington. And yet I think that something 
remains to be said which has a bearing upon Pope, how- 
ever little it may concern Homer. 

We-—if “we” means modern writers of some classical 
euliire—ean claim to approciate Homer far better than 
the contemporaries of Pope, But our appreciation in 
Folves a clear recognition of the vast differonce between 

, 
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ourselves and the ancient Greeks, We see the Homerie 
poems in their true perspective through the dim vista of 
shadowy centuries, We regard them as the growth of a long 
past stage in the historical evolution ; implying a different 
social order—a different ideal of life—an archaic conception 
of the world and its forces, only to be reconstructed for the 
imagination by help of long training and scrious study. Tho 
multiplicity of the laws imposed upon the translator is 
the consequence of this perception. They amount to say- 
ing that a man must manage to project himself into a 
distant period, and saturate his mind with the correspand- 
ing modes of life. If the foat ix possible at all, it 
fequires a great and conscious effort, and the attainment 
of a state of mind which can only be preserved by con- 
stant attention. The translator has to wear a mask which 
is always in danger of being rudely shattered. Such an 
intellectual feat is likely to produce what, in the most 
obvious sense, one would call highly artificial work. 
Modorn classicism must bo finespun, and smell rather of 
the hothouse than the open air, Undoubtedly ome ex- 
quisite literary achievements have been accomplished in 
this epirit ; but thoy aro, after all, calculated for the small 
circle of cultivated minds, and many of thoir merits can 
be appreciated only by professors qualified by special 
training. Most frequontly we can hope for pretty play- 
things, or, at best, for skilful restorations whicli show 
Toarning and taste far more distinctly than a glowing ima- 
gination. But oven if an original poot can breathe some 
spirit into classical pooms, the poor translator, with the 
dread of philologists and antiquarian in the back-ground, 
is so fettered that free movement becomes almost impos- 
siblo, No one, I should venture to prophesy, will really 
succeed in such work unless he frankly accopts the im- 
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pomibility of reproducing the original, and aims only at 
an equivalent for some of its aspects. The perception of 
this change will enable us to realize Pope's mode of ap- 
preaching the problem. The condemnatory epithet most 
frequently applied to him is “artificial ;” and yot, as I 
have just mid, 1 modern translator is surely more arti- 
Seial, 0 far as ho is attempting a more radical transfor- 
mation of his own thoughts into the forms of a past 
epoch, But we can easily see in what sense Pope's work 
fhily deverves the name. The poets of an older period 
frankly adopted the classical mythology without any appa- 
ment sense of incongruity. They mix heathen deities with 
Christian mints, and the ancient heroes adopt the manners 
of chivalrous romance without the slightest difficulty. 
The freedom was etill granted to the writers of the renais- 
since. Milton makes Phoebus and St. Poter discourse in 
miceeesive stanzas, as if they belonged to the same pan- 
fleon. For pootical purposes the old gods are simply 
eanonized as Christian saints, as, in a more theological 
frame of mind, thoy are regarded as devils. In the reign 
of common sense this was no longer possible ‘The in- 
tongruity was recognized and condemned. The gods wera 
Yariahing ander the clearer light, as modern thought 
began more consciously to assert its independence. Yet 
the unreality of the okt mythology is not felt to be any 
Dhjeetion to their use ns conventional symbols, Homer's 
gods, ways Pope in his preface, are still the gods of 
poetry, ‘Their vitality was nearly oxtinct; but thoy 
were regurded as convenient personilications of abstract 
qualities, machines for opic pootry, or figures to be used 
in allegory. In the absence of a true historical perception, 
the same view was attributed to Homer. Homer, as Pope 
wimite, did not invent the gods; but he was the “first 
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who brought them into a system of machinery for poetry,” 
and showed his fertile imagination by clothing the pro- 
perties of tho clements, and the virtues and vices in 
forms and persons. And thus Pope does not feel that he. 
is diverging from the spirit of the old mythology when he 
regards the gods, not as the spontaneous growth of the 
primitive imagination, but as deliberate contrivances in- 
tended to convey moral trath in allegorical fables, and 
probably devised by sages for the good of the vulgar, 

‘The old gods, then, were made into stiff mechanical 
figures, as dreary as Justice with hor scales, or Fame blow- 
ing a trampet on a monument. They belonged to that 
family of dismal personifications which it was customary 
to mark with the help of capital letters. Cortainly they 
aro a dismal and frigid set of beings, though they still 
lead a shivering existence on the tops of public monu- 
ments, and hold an occasional wreath over the head of a 
British grenadier, To identify the Homeric gods with these 
wearisome constructions was lo have a more serious disqua- 
lification for fully entering into Homer's spirit than even an 
imperfect acquaintance with Greek, and Popo is greatly 
exercised in his mind by their eating and drinking and 
fighting, and uncompromising anthropomorphism. He 
apologizes for his author, and tries to excuse him for nn- 
willing compliance with popular projudices. The Homeric 
thology ho urges was still substantially sound, and 
Homer had always a distinct moral and political purpose. 
The Iliad, for example, was meant to show the wicked- 
pest of quarreling, and the evil results of an insatiable 
thirst for glory, though shallow persons have thought that 
Homer only thought to ploase, 

The artificial diction about which so much has been 
said is the natural vehicle of this treatment. The set of 
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phmses and the peculiar mould into which his sentences 
‘were cast, was already the accepted type for poetry which 
aimed at dignity. He was following Dryden as his own 
performance became the law for the next generation. Tho 
style in which a» woman is called a nymph—and women 
generally are “the fair"—in which shephords are con- 
scious awains, and a povt invokes the muses and strikes 
a lyre, and breathes on a reed, and a nightingale singing 
becomes Philomel “pouring her throat,” represents a 
fashion as worn out as hoope and wigs, By the time of 
Wordsworth it was a mere survival—a dead form remain- 
ing after its true function had entirely vanished. The 
Proporil to return to the language of common life was the 
tatural revolt of one who desired poetry to be above all 
things the genuine expression of real emotion, Yet it 
is, I think, impossible to maintain that the diction of 
poetry should be simply that of common life. 

‘The true principle would mther acem to be that 
any style becomes bad when it dies; when it is nsod 
merely 4a tradition, and not as the best mode of pro- 
ducing the desired impression; and when, therofors, it 
represents a rule imposed from without, and ia not an 
expression of the spontaneous working of minds in which 
the corresponding impulse ia thoroughly incarnated. In 
wich a case, no doubt, the diction becomes a burden, and a 
fist fa-npt to fancy himself a poct because he is the slave 
af the external form instead of using it ox the most 
familiar instrament. By Wordsworth’s time tho Pope 
style was thus effete ; what ought to be the dress of thought 
fed become the rigid armour into which thought was 
foreibly compressed, and a revolt was inevitable We 
‘Tay agree, too, that his peculiar style was in n sense 
artificial, even in the days of Pope, It had come 
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into existence during the reign of the Restoration wits, 
under the influence of foreign models, not as the spon- 
taneous outgrowth of a gradual development, and had 
therefore something mechanical and conscious, even when 
it flourished most vigorously. It came in with the 
periwigs, to which it is so often compared, and, like the 
artificial headgear, was an attempt to give a dignified or 
full-drees appearance to the average prosaic human being. 
Having this innate weakness of pomposity and exaggera- 
tion, it naturally expired, and bocame altogether ridiculous, 
with the generation to which it belonged. As the wit or 
man of the world had at bottom a very inadequate con- 
ception of opie poetry, he became inevitably strained and 
contorted when he tried to give himself the airs of a poct. 

After making all such deductions, it would still seem 
that the bare fact that he was working in a generally 
accepted style gave Pope a very definite advantage. He 
spoke more of leas in a falsetto, but he could at once 
strike a key intelligible to his audience, An earlier 
poet would simply annex Homer's gods and fix them with 
a medieval framework. A more modern poet tries to 
find some style which will correspond to the Homeric as 
closely ax possible, and foels that he is making an experi- 
ment beset with all manner of difficulties. Pope needed no 
more to bother himself about such matters than about gram. 
matical or philological refinements. He found a ready- 
made style which was assumod to be correct; he had to 
write in regular rhymed couplets, as neatly rhymed and 
tersely expressed as might be ; and the diction was equally 
settled. He was to keep to Homer for the substance, but 
he could throw in any little ornaments to suit the taste of 
his readers; and if they found out a want of serupulous 
fidelity, he might freely say that he did not-nim at such 
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details. Working, therefore, upon the given data, he 
could enjoy a considerable amount of freedom, and throw 
his whole energy into the task of forcible expression with- 
out feeling himself trammelled at every step. ‘The result 
would certainly not be Homer, but it might bo a fine epic 
poem a8 epic poetry was understood in the days of Anne 
and George I—a hybrid genus, at the best, something 
‘without enough constitutional vigour to be valuable when 
feally original, but not without a merit of its own when 
modelled upon the lines laid down in the great archetype. 

When we look at Pope's Tiad upon this understanding, 
we eannot fail, I think, to admit that it has merits which 
tnakes its great success intelligible. If we read it asa 
purely English poem, the sustained vivacity and emphasis 
of the style give it a decisive superiority over its rivals. 
Te has become the fashion to qnote Chapman since the 
noble sonnet in which Keats, in testifying to the power 
‘of the Elizabethan translator, testifies rather to his own 
exquisite perception. Chapman was a poet worthy of our 
great poetic period, and Pope himself testifies to the 
“during fiery spirit” which aniwates his translation, and 
gaye that it is not unlike what Homer himeelf might have 
written in his youth—surely not a gradging prise. But 
though this is truo, I will venture to assert that Chapman 
leo sins, not merely by his love of quaintness, but by 
constantly indulging in shoor doggerel. If his lines do 
not stagnate, they foam and fict like » mountain brook, 
instead of flowing continously and majestically like a 
great river. Ho surpasses Pope chiefly, as it seems to me, 
‘where Pope's conventional verbiage smothers and conceals 
gome vivid image from nature, Pope, of course, was a 
thorongh man of forme, and when ho has to speak of sea 
or sky or mountain generally draws upon the current coin 
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of poetic phraseology, which las lost all sharpness of im- 
pression in its long circulation. Hore, for example, is 
Pope's version of a simile in the fourth book :=- 

As when the winds, ascending by degrees 

First move the whitening surface of the seaa, 

‘The billows float in order to the shore, 

The waves behind roll on the waves before, 

‘Till with the growing atorm the deepa ariao, 

Foam o'er the rocks, and thunder te the skios. 
Each phrase is either wrong or escapes from error by 
vagueness, and one would swear that Pope Lad never seen 
the sa, Chapman says,— 
Andas when with the wost wind flaws, the sea thrusts up her wares 
One after other, thick and high, upon the groaning shares, 
Fivat in herself loud, but opposed with banks and rocks she rears, 
And all her back in bristles sot, spits every woy her foam. 


This is both clumsy and introduces the quaint and unautho- 
rized image of a pig, but itis unmistakably vivid. Pope is, 
equally troubled when he has to deal with Homer's down- 
right vernacular, He sometimes ventures 

to give the original word, . 

protty vigorously to Agamemnon in the firat book :— 


© monster! mix'd of insolence and fonr, 
‘Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer! 


Chapman translates the phrase more fully, but adds o 
characteristic quibble : 


‘Thou ever stesp'd in wine, 
Dog’s face, with heart but of a hart. 


‘Tickell manages the imputation of drink, but has to slur 
over the dog and the deer :— 


VoRant with wine and furious from the bowl, 
‘Thou fierce-look’d talker, with a coward sonl. 


Elsowhere Pope hesitates in the use of such plain speak- 
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ing. He allows Teucer to call Hector a dog, but apologises 
ina note, “Thisisliteral from the Greek,” he says, “ and 
T have ventured it;” though he quotes Milton's “dogs of 
hell" to tack himeelf with a precedent. But he cannot 
quite stand Homer's downright comparison of Ajax to an 
ass, and speaks of him in gingerly fashion as— 


‘The slow beast with heary strength endacd. 


Pope himself thinks the passage “inimitably just and 
beautiful ;” but on the whole, he says, “a translator owes 
#0 much to the taste of the age in which he lives as 
not to make too great « compliment to the former [nge] ; 
and this induced me to omit the mention of the word mss 
fn the translation." Boileau and Longinus, ho tolls us, 


would approve the omission of mean und vulgar wonds. 
“Ase” is tho vilest wort imaginable in English or 
Latin, but of dignity enough in Greek and Hebrew to be 
mmployed “on the most magnificent occasions,” 

‘The Homeric phrase is thus often mufiled and deadened 
hy Pope's vorbinge. Dignity of a kind is gained at 
the cost of enemy. If such changes admit of some apology 
as an attempt to preserve what is undoubtedly 4 Homeric 
characteristic, we must admit that the “dignity” is often 
falee ; it rests upon mere mouthing instead of simplicity 
and directness, und suggests that Pope might have approved 
the famous emondation “he died in indigent cireum- 
stances,” for “he died poor.” The samo weakness is por- 
haps more annoying when it leads to sins of commission, 
Pope never scruples to amend Homer by little epigrammatic 
snplifieations, which are characteristic of the contempo- 
tary rhetoric. A single illustration of a fault sufficiently 
wétorions will be sufficient. When Nestor, in the eleventh 
book, rouces Diomed at night, Pope naturally smoothes 
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down the testy remark of the sleepy warrior ; but he tries 
to improve Nestor’s directions. Nestor tells Diomed, in 
moat direct terms, that the need is great, and that he must 
go at once and rouse Ajax. In Pope's translation we have— 


Each single Greck in thia conclaaive strife 
Stands on the sharpest edge of death or life 5 

Yet if my years thy kind regard engage, 

Employ thy youth as I employ my age ; 

Sacooed to theso my cares, and rouse tho reat; 
He serves me moat, who rerves his countey bost. 


The false air of epigram which Pope gives to the fourth 
line is characteristic ; and the concluding tag, which is 
quite unauthorized, reminds us irresistibly of one of 
the rhymes which an actor always spouted to. the 
audience by way of winding up an act in the contempo- 


rary drama. Such embroidery is profusely applied by 
Pope wherever he thinks that Homer, like Diomed, is 
slumbering too deeply. And, of ‘course, that is not the 
way in which Nestor roused Diomed or Homer keeps his 


readers awake. 

Such faults have been so fully exposed that we 
need not dwell upon them farther. They come to 
this, that Pope was really a wit of the days of Queen 
Anno, and saw only that aspect of Homer which was 
visible to his kind. The poetic mood was not for him a 
fine frenzy—for good sense must condemn all frenzy—but 
a deliberate elevation of the bard by high-heeled shoes and 
a full-bottomed wig. Seas and mountains, being invisible 
from Button’s, could only be described by worn phrases 
from the Latin grammar. Even his narrative must be full 
of opigrams to avoid the ono deadly sin of dulnoss, and 
his language must be decorous even at the price of being 
sometimes emasculated. But accept these conditions, and 
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tiueb etill remains. After all, a wit wus still a human 
being, and tauch more nearly related to us than an ancient 
Grek. Pope's style, whon ho is at his best, has the merit 
of being thoroughly alive; there are no dead masses of 
tuscless verbiage; every excrescence has been carefully 
prined away ; slovenly paraphrases ani indistinct slurrings 
over of tho meaning have disappeared, He corrected 
carefully and scrupulously, as his own statement implies, 
not with a view of transforring as large a portion as pos- 
siblo of his author's meaning to his own verses, but in order 
to make the yersification as smooth and the sense a3 
transparent as postitle. We have the pleasure which we 
receive from really polished oratory ; erory point is made 
to tell; if the emphasis is too often pointed by some 


showy antithesis, we are at least never uncertain as to the 
meaning ; and ifthe versification is ofton monotonous, it is 
articulate and easily caught at first sight. Theso are 
the essential merits of good ee and it is in the 


fot & mere inorganic series of observations, U 

the warrior ure a little too epigrammatic and too con- 
Seiously didactic; and wo feel almost scandalizod whon 
they take to ddownsight blows, as though Wal 

John were interrapting a debate in the House of Cor 

ly fistiouff. ‘They would bo better in the senate th 

eld. Bat the brilliant rhetoric implies also 

dignity which fs not mere artificial moutl 
iteeems to me, rises to a level of 

when lo has to act as interprotor for tho direct exp! 

Of broad magnanimous sentiment, Clasaical critics may 
explain by what shades of fecling the aristocratic grandeur 
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Enustathius, an author whom Pope would have been 
scarcely able to read without such assistance. Elijah 
Fenton, his other assistant, was a Cambridge man who 
had sacrificed his claims of preferment by becoming 4 non- 
juror, and picked up ao living partly by writing and 
chiefly by acting as tutor to Lord Orrery, and afterwards 
in the family of Trumball’s widow. Pope, who introduced 
him to Lady Trumball, had aleo introduced him to Craggs, 
who, when Secretary of State, felt his want of a decont 
education, and wished to be polished by some competent 
person. He seems to have been a kindly, idle, honourable 
man, who died, says Pope, of indolence, and more im- 
mediately, it appears, of the gout. The alliance thus 
formed was rather a delicate one, and was embittered by 
some of Pope's usual trickery. In issuing his proposals 
he spoke in ambiguous terms of two friends who were to 
render him somé undefined assistance, and did not claim 
to be the translator, but to have undertaken the trans- 
lation. The assistants, in fact, did half the work, Broome 
translating eight, and Fenton four, out of the twenty-four 
books, Popo was unwilling to acknowledge the full 
amount of their contributions; he persuaded Broome— 
a weak, good-natumd man—to set his hand to a 
postscript to the Odyssey, in which only three books 
are given to Broome himself, and only two to Fenton. 
When Pope was attacked for passing off other people's 
vorms ns his own, he boldly appealed to this stats. 
mont to prove that he had only received Broome’s help in 
three books, and at the same time stated the whole amount 
which he had paid for the eight, as though it had hoon 
paid for the three. When Broome, in spite of his sub: 
servience, became a little restive under this treatment, 
Pope indirectly admitted the truth by claiming only 
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twelve books in an advertisement to his works, and ina 
note to the Dimieiad, but did not explicitly retract the 
other statement. Broome could not effectively rebuke his 
fellow-sinner. He had, in fact, conspired with Popo to 
stiract the public by the use of the most popular name, 
and could not even claim his own afterwards, He 
had, indeed, talked too much, according to Pope; and 
the poet's morality is oddly illustrated in a letter, in 
which he complains of Broome’s indiscretion for lotting 
out the seoret ; and explains that, as the facts are so far 
Known, it would now be “ unjust and dishonourable” to 
continue the concealment, It would be impossible to 
accept more frankly the theory that lying is wrong whon 
it is found out, Meanwhile Pope's conduct to his victims 
Gr necomplices was not over-gencrous. Ho made over 
500%. after paying Broome 5001. (including 100/, for 
notes) and Fenton 2002, that is, 50/.a book, Tho rate 
of pay was as high asthe work was worth, and as much as 
it would fetch in the open market. ‘The large sum was 
tntirely due to Pope's reputation, though obtained, so far 
as the true authorship was concealed, upon something like 
false protences. Still, we could have wished that he had 
been a little mor: liberal with his sharo of the plun- 
dor. A coolness ensued between the principal and hia 
Partners in consequence of these questionable dealings. 
Fenton seems never to have been reconciled to Pope, 
though they did not openly quarrel and Pope wrote a 
lsudatory opitaph for him on his death in 1750. Broome 
S weaker man—thongh insulted by Pope in the Dunciad 
and the Miscollanies, accepted a reconciliation, for which 
Pope seems to have been eager, perhaps feeling some 
totieh of remorse for the injuries which he had inflicted. 
The share of the three colleagues in the Odyssey are 
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not to be easily distinguished by internal evidence. On 
trying the experiment by a cursory reading I confess 
(though a critic does not willingly admit his fallibility) 
that I took some of Broome’s work for Popo’s, and, though 
closer study or an acuter perception might discriminate 
more accuritely, I do not think that the distinetion would 
be ensy. This may be taken to confirm the common 
theory that Pope's versification was a mere mechanical 
trick. Without admitting this, it must be admitted that 
the external characteristics of his manner were easily canght; 
and that it was not hard for a clever versifler to produce 
something closely resembling his inferior worl, especially 
when following the same original. But it may be added 
that Pope's Odyssey was really inferior to the liad, both 
because his declamatory atyle is more ont of place in its 
romantic narrative, and because he was weary and languid, 
and glad to turn his fame to account without more labour 
than necessary. ‘Tho Odyssey, I may say, in conclusion, 
led to one incidental advantage. It was criticized by 
Spence, a mild and cultivated scholar, who was professor 
of poetry at Oxford. His observations, according to 
Johnson, were candid, though not indicative of a powerful 
mind. Pope, ho adds, had in Spence, the first experience 
of a critic “who censured with respect and praised with 
alacrity." Popo made Spenco’s acquaintance, recom- 
mended him to patrons, and was repaid by warm ad- 
minition. 





CHAPTER IV. 
POPE AT TWICKENHAM, 


Ween Pope finished his translation of the Iliad, he was 
congratulated by his friend Gay in a pleasant copy of 
verses marked by the usual Lonkomie of the fat kindly 
man. Gay supposes himsolf to be welcoming his friend 
on the return from his long expedition. 
Did T not see thee whon thou first sett’st mil, 
‘To week adventures fair in Homer's land ? 
Did I not see thy sinking spirits fail, 
And wish thy bark had nover loft the strand ? 
Even in mid ocean often didst thon quail, 
And oft lift up thy holy eyo and hand, 
Praying to virgin dear and anintly choir 
Back to the port to bring thy bark entire. 


And now the bark is sailing up the Thames, with bells 
ringing, bonfires blazing, and “ bones and cleavers " clash 
fing. So splendid a show suggests Lord Mayor's Day, 
Dat im fet itis only the crowd of Pope's friends come 
to welcome him on his successful achievement; and a 
long catalogue follows, in which each is indicated by 
some appropriste epithet. The list includes some doubt. 
fal sympathizers, such as Gildon, who comes “hearing 
thou hast riches,” and even Dennis, who in fact con- 
tinued to growl out criticisms against the triumphant 
poet. Steele, too, and Tickell, — 
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‘Whose skiff (in partnership they any) 
Set forth for Greece but founder’d on the way, 

would not applaud very cordially, Addison, their com- 
mon hero, was beyond the reach of satire or praiae, Par- 
nell, who had contributed a life of Homer, died in 1718 ; 
and Rowe and Garth, sound Whigs, but friends and often 
boon companions of the little papist, had followed. 
Swift was breathing “ Beotian air" in his deanery, and 
St. John was “confined to foreign climates" for very 
sufficient reasons. Any such roll-call of friends must 
show melancholy gaps, and sometimes the gaps are more 
significant than the names. Yet Pope could boast of a 
numerous body of men, many of them of high distinction, 
who were ready to give him a warm welcome, There 
were, indeed, few eminent persons of the time, either in 
the political or literary worlds, with whom this sensitive 
and restless little invalid did not come into contact, hostile 
or friendly, at some part of his career. His friendships 
were keen and his hostilities more than proportionally 
bitter. We see his fragile figure, glancing rapidly from 
‘ons hospitable cirele to another, but always standing a 
little apart ; now paying court to some conspicuous wit, or 
philosopher, or statesman, or beauty ; now taking deadly 
offence for some utterly inexplicable reason; writh- 
ing with agony under clumsy blows which a robuster 
nature would have met with contemptuous laughter; 
tacking his wits to contrive exquisite compliments, and 
suddenly exploding in sheer Billingsgate; making a 
mountain of every mole-hill in his pilgrimage ; always 
preoccupied with his last literary project, and yet finding 
time for innumerable intrigues ; for carrying out schemes 
of vengeance for wounded vanity, and for introducing 
himself into every quarrel that was going on around him. 
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Th all his multifarious schemes and occupations he found 
it convenient to cover himself by elaborate mystifications, 
and was as anxious (it would seem) to doceive posterity 
as tO impose upon contemporaries; and hence it is 
as difficult clearly to disentangle the twisted threads 
of his complex history ax to give an intelligible picture of 
the result of the investigation. The publication of the 
Thad, however, marks a kind of central point in his 
Mistory. Pope has reached independence, and become 
the acknowledged head of the literary world ; and it will 
te conveniint here to take a brief survey of his position, 
before following out two or throo different series of 
events, which can scarcely be given in chronological order. 
Pope, when he first came to town and followed Wycherloy 
about like a dog, had tried to assume the airs of a mke, 
The same tone is adopted in many of his earlier letters. 
At Bintield be became demure, correct, and respectful to 
the religions scruples of hia parents. In his visits to 
London and Bath he is little better than one of the 
Wicked. Tn copy of verses (not too decont) written in 
1715, as a “ Farewell to London,” he gives us to under- 
sand that be has been hearing the chimes at midnight, 
and knows where the bona-robas dwell, He is forced to 
leave hits jovial friends and his worrying publishers “ for 
Homer (damn him !) calls." He is, so he assures us, 
Still idle, with a baey air 
Deep whimsins to contrive ; 


‘The gayest valetudinniro, 
Most thinking rake alive 
And ho takes a sad leave of London pleasures. 
Luxurious lobster nighta, farewell, 
For sober, stndious days ! 
‘And Burlington's doticious meat 
For salads, tarts, and pense. 
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Writing from Bath a little earlier, to Terosa and Martha 
Blount, he employs the same jaunty strain. “ Every 
one," he says, “values Mr, Pope, but, every one for a 
different reason. One for his adherence to the Catholic 
faith, another for his neglect of Popish supersition ; ono 
for his good behaviour, another for his whimsicalities ; Mx. 
Titcomb for his pretty atheistical jests; Mr. Caryll for his 
mom and Christian sentences; Mra. Teresa for hia 
reflections on Mrs. Patty ; Mrs. Patty for his reflections 
on Mrs. Teresa.” He is an “agreeable mttle;" the ac 
complished rake, drinking with the wits, though above 
boozing with the squire, and capable of alleging his 
dronkenness as dn excuse for writing very questionable 
letters to ladies. 

Pope was too sickly and too gerious to indulge long in 
such youthful fopperica, He had no fund of high spirits 
to draw upon, and his playfulness was too near deadly 
earnest for the comedy of common life, He had too 
much intellect to be a mere fribble, and had not the 
strong animal passions of the thorough debauches, Age 
came upon him rapidly, and he had sown his wild oats, 
such as they were, whilo still a young man, Meanwhile 
his reputation and his circle of acquaintances were mpidly 
spreading, and in spite ofall his disqualifications for the 
coarser forms of conviviality, he took the keenest possible 
interest in the life that went on around him. A satirist 
may not be a pleasant companion, but he must frequent 
society ; ho must be on the wateh for his natural prey ; 
he must describe the gossip of the day, for it is the raw 
material from which ho spins his finished fabric, 
Pope, as his writings show, was an enger recipient of all 
current rumours, whether they affected his aristocratic 
friends or the humble denizena of Grub Stroct. Fully to 
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elucidate his poems, a commentator requires to havo at 
his finger’s ends the whole chrowique sndaleuse of 
the day. With such tastes, it was natural that, az the 
wabscriptions for his Homer bogan to pour in, he should 
be artxious to move nearer the great social centre. Lon- 
don itself might be too exciting for his health and too 
destructive of literary leisure. Accordingly, in 1716, the 
Hitle property at Binfield was old, and the Pope family 
tmuved to Mawson's New Buildings, on the bank of 
the river ut Chiswick, and “under the wing of my Lord 
Barlington.” He scems to have been a little ashamed of 
the residence; the name of it is certainly neither aristo- 
eritic nor poetical. Two years later, on the death of his 
father, he moved up tho river to the villa at Twickenham, 
which bas always been associated with his namo, and was 
iis home for the Inst twenty-five years of his life. There 
fis hand the advantage of Leing just on the boundary of 
the great world. He was within cary reach of Hampton 
Court, Rickinond, and Kew ; places whieh, during Pope's 
Meaidence, were frequently glorified by the prosence of 
George IT. and his heir and natural enemy, Frederick, 
Prince of Wales. Pope, indeed, did not enjoy the honour 
of any personal interview with royalty. George is sid 
16 have called him a yory honest man after rewling his 
Dunciad; tut Pope’s references to his Sovervign were 
fot complimentary. There was a report, referred to by Swift, 
that Pope had purposcly avoided a visit from Queen Caro- 
line, Ho was on vory friondly terms with Mrs. Howard — 
afterwards Lady Suffolk—the powerless mistress, who was 
intimate with two of his chief friends, Bathurst and Peter 
Herongh, and who settled at Marble Villa, in Twickenham. 
Pops and Bathurst helped to lay out her grounds, and she 
Wayed there to become a friendly neighbour of Horace Wal- 


Ai 
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pole, who, unluckily for lovers of gossip, did not become 
« Twickenhamite until three years after Pope's death. 
Pope was naturally more allied with the Prince of 
Wales, who occasionally visited him, and became inti- 
mate with the band of patriots and enthusiasts who 
saw in the heir to the throne the coming “patriot king,” 
Bolingbroke, too, the great inspirer of the opposition, 
and Pope's most revered friend, was for ten years at 
Dawley, within an easy drive. London was easily 
acceasible by road and by the river which bounded hia 
lawn. His waterman appears to have been one of the 
regular members of his household. ‘There he had every 
opportunity for the indulgence of his favourite tastes, 
‘The villa was on one of the loveliest reaches of the 
Thames, not yet polluted by the encroachments of Lon- 
don. The house itself was destroyed in the beginning of 
this century ; and the garden (if we may trust Horace 
Walpole) had been previously spoilt. This garden, says 
Walpole, was a little bit of ground of five acres, enclosed 
by three lanes. ‘Pope had twisted and twirled and 
thymed and harmonized this, till it appeared two or three 
sweet littl lawns, opening und opening beyond one 
another, and the whole surrounded with impenetrable 
woods.” Theae, it appears, were hacked and hewed into 
mere desolation by the next proprictor. Popo was, in- 
deed, an ardent lover of the rising art of landacape 
gardening ; he was familar with Bridgeman and Kent, the 
great authorities of the time, and his example and 
precepts helped to promote the development of a less 
formal style, His thoories are partly indicated in tho 
description of Timon's villa. 
His gardens next your admiration call 
On every side you look, behold the wall! 
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No pleasing tutriencies intervene, 

No artful wikdomer to perplex the scene ; 

Gruve wods at grove, ech alley has a brother, 

And balf the platform just reffocts the other. 
Pope's taste, indeed, tolerated varivas obl-fashioned ex- 
erescences which we profess to despise, He admired mock 
elastical temples amd obvclisks ervcted judiciously at the 
oils of vistas, His most famous piece of handiwork, tho 
grtte af Twickenham, still remains, and is in fact a 
short tunnel under tho high road to connect his grounds 
with the lawn which slopes to the river. Hoe describes in 
& letter to ono of his friends, his “temple wholly com- 
prised of shells in the rustic manner,” and his famous 
Brotto 20 provided with mirrors that when the doors are 
shut it becomes a camera obecura, reflecting hills, river, 
and boats, and whon lighted up glitters with mys reflected 
from bits of looking-glass in angular form. His friends 
Plensed him by sending pieces of spar from the mines 
of Cornwall and Derbyshire, petrifactions, marble, coral, 
crystals, and humming-birds’ nests. It was in fact « 
gorgeons example of the kind of architecture with which 
the eit detighted to adorn his country box. ‘The hobby, 
whither in good taste or not, gave Popo nover-coasing 
ftinsement ; and he wrote some characteristic verses in 
ite praise. 

Th his grotto, aa he doclares in another place, he could sit 
in peace with his friends, undisturbed by tho distant din 
of the world, 

‘There my retreat the best companions grace, 
(Chiefs out of war, and statesmen ont of place; 
‘There St. John mingles with my friendly bow! 
‘The fenst of reason and the flow of soul ; 

Ani be whore lightning pieroed the Iberian lines 
Now forma my quincons and vow ranks my vines, 
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Or tames the genius of the etabborn plain 

Almost as quickly aa he conquer'd Spain. 
The grotto, one would fear, was better fitted for frogs than 
for philosophers capable of rheumatic twinges, But de- 
ducting what we please from such utterances on the 
score of affectation, the picture of Pope amusing him- 
self with his grotto and his plantations, directing old 
John Searle, his gardener, and conversing with the friends 
whom he compliments so gracofully, is, perhaps, the 
pleasantest in his history. He was far too restless and 
too keenly interested in society and literuture to resign 
himself permanently to any such retreat. 

Pope's constitutional irritability kept him constantly on 
the wing. Though little interested in polities, he liked 
to be on the edge of any political commotion, He appeared 
in London on the death of Queen Caroline, in 1737 ; and 
Bathurst remarked that “he was as sure to be there in a 
bustle as a porpoise in a storm.” “ Our friend Pope,” 
suid Jervas not long before, “is off and on, here and there, 
everywhere and nowhere, 4 son ordinaire, and, there- 
fore as well as we can hope for 4 earcase so crazy.” The 
‘Twickenham villa, thoagh nominally dedicated to repose, 
became of course a centre of attraction for the interviewers 
of the day, The opening linee of the Prologue to the 
Satires give a vivacious deseription of the crowds of 
authors who rushed to “Twitnam,” to obtain his 
patronage or countenance, in a day when editors were 
not the natural scapegoats of such aspirants, 

What walls can guard me, or what shades can hide? 
They picroe my thickets, through my grot they glide ; 
By land, by water, they renew the change ; 

Thoy stop the chariot and they board the barge: 

No place is sncred, not the churoh is free, 

Een Sunday shines no Sabbatk-day to me. 
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Aad even al an earlier period be occasionally retreated 
from: the bustle to find time for his Homer. Lord 
Harcoort, the Chancellor in the last years of Queen 
Anar, allowed him to take up his residence in his old 
house of Stanton Harcourt, in Oxfordshire, He inscribed 
0m 8 pane of glass in an upper room, “In the year 1718 
Alexander Pope finished here the fifth volume of Homer.” 
My Kis earlier days he was often rambling about on horse- 
back. A letter from Jorvas gives the plan of one such 
jaunt (in 1715) with Arbuthnot and Disney for com- 
Pations, Arbuthnot is to be commanderin-chicf, and 
allows only a shirt and a cravat to be carried in each 
teaveller’s pocket, They are to make a moderate journey 
tack day, and stay at the houses of various friends, ending 
wtimately at Bath. Another letter of about the same 
date describes a ride to Oxford, in which Popo is over. 
taken by his publisher, Lintot, who lots him into various 
secrets of the trade, and proposes that Popo should tum 
anode of Horace whilst sitting under the trees to rest, 
“Lord, if you pleased, what a clover miscellany might 
you make at leisure hours!" exclaims the man of business ; 
and though Pope laughed at the advice, we might fancy 
that he took it to heart. He always had bits of verse on 
the anvil, ready to be hammered and polished at any 
moment Bat even Pope could not be always writing, 
aod the mere mention of these rambles suggests pleasant 
lounging through old-world country lanes of the quiet 
etary. We think of the road-side life soon by 
Parson Adams or Humphry Clinker, and of which Mr 
Borrow caught the last glimpse when dwelling in the 
tents of the Romany. In later days Pope had to put his 
“crazy earcasé" into a carriage, and occasionally camo in 
for less pleasant experiences. Whilst driving howe one 
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night from Dawley, in Bolingbroke's carriage and six, he 
was upset in a stream. He escaped drowning, though 
the water was “up to the knots of his periwig,” but he was 
80 cut by the broken glass thut he nearly lost the use of 
his right hand. On another occasion Spence was delighted 
by the sudden appearance of the poet at Oxford, *dread- 
fully fatigued ;" he had good-naturedly lent his own 
chariot to a lady who had been hurt in an upset, and had 
walked three miles to Oxford on a sultry day. 

A man of such brilliant wit, familiar with so many 
social circles, should have been a charming companion. 
Tt must, however, be admitted that the accounts which 
haye come down to us do not confirm such preconceived 
impressions Like his great rival, Addison, though for 
other reasons, he was generally disappointing in society, 
Pope, as may be guessed from Spence’s reports, had a 
Jarge fund of interesting literary talk, such as youthful 
aspirants to fame would bo delighted to receive with 
reverence ; he had the reputation for telling anecdotes 
skilfully, and we may suppose that when he felt at ease, 
with a respectful and safe companion, he could do himself 
justice, But he must have been very trying to his hosta, 
He could seldom lay aside his self-consciousness suili- 
ciently to write an easy letter; and the same fault pro- 
bably spoilt his conversation, Swift complains of him as 
a silent and inattentive companion. He went to sleep at 
his own table, says Johnson, when the Prince of Wales 
was talking pootry to him—certainly a severe trial, He 
would, wo may guess, be silent till he had something to 
say worthy of the great Pope, and would then doubt 
whether it was not wise to treasure it up for preservation 
ina couplet. His sister declared that she had never seen 
him Inugh heartily ; and Spence, who records the saying, 
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is surprised, because Pope was said to have been very 
lively in his youth; bat admits that in later years he 
never wont beyond a “ particular easy smile,” A hoarty 
laugh would have sounded strangely from the touchy, 
moudy, intriguing little man, who could “hardly drink 
ten without a stratagem.” His sensitiveness, indeed, 
appearing by his often weeping when he read moving 
passages ; but we can hardly imagine him as ever capable 
of genial self-abandonment. 

Hix unsoeial habits, indeed, were « natural consequonce 
of ill-health. He never seems to have been thoroughly 
well for many days together. Ho implied no more than the 
truth whon he speaks of his Muse as helping him through 
that “long disease, his life.” Writing to Bathurst in 
1728, he says that he does not expect to enjoy any health 
for four days together; and, not long after, Bathurst 
memonstrates with him for his carelessness, asking him 
whether it ix not enough to have the headache for four 
ays in the woek and be sick for the other three. It is 
bo small proof of intellectual energy that be managed to 
do 20 mitich thorough work under such disadvantages, 
nd his letters show lesa of the invalid’s quernlous spirit 
than we might well have pardoned. Johnson gives a 
painful account of his physical defects, on the authority 
ofan old servant of Lond Oxford, who frequently saw 
hime int This Inter years, He was so weak as to be unable v 
fo rise to dress himself without help. He was so sensitive 
to cold that he had to wear a kind of fur doublet 
Gder a comme linen shirt; one of his sides was con- 
fricted, and he could scarcely stand upright till he was 
Ineo’ into a boddies made of stiff canvas; his logs 
were so slender that he had to wear three pairs of 
Moehings, which be was unable to draw on and off 
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without help, His seat had to be raised to bring him to 
a level with common table. In one of his papers in tho 
Guardian he describes himself apparently as Dick 
Distich : “a lively little creature, with long legs and 
arms; a epider’ is no ill emblem of him; he has been 
taken at « distance for a small windmill." His face, says 
Jolinson, was “not displeasing,” aud the portraits are 
eminently charveteristic. The thin, drawn features wear 
the expression of habitual pain, but are brightened up by 
the vivid und penetrating eye, which seems to be the 
characteristic poetical beauty, 

It was after all a gallant spirit which got so much work 
out of this crazy carcase, and kept it going, spite of all its 
fecbleness, for fifty-six years. The servant whom Johnson 
quotes, said that she was called from her bed four times in 
one night, “in the dreadful winter of Forty,” to supply 
him with paper, lest he should lose a thought. His eon- 
stitution was already breaking down, but the intellect 
was still striving to save every moment allowed to him, 
His friends laughed at his habit of scribbling upon odd 
bits of paper.  Papersparing” Pope is the epithet 
bestowed upon him by Swift, and a great part of the 
Tlind is written upon the backs of letters, The habit 
seems to have been regarded as illustrative of his econo- 
mical habits ; but it was also natural to a man who was 
on the watch to turn every fragment of time to account. 
Tf anything was to be finished, he must snatch at the 
brief intervals allowed by his many infirmities. Naturally, 
bo fell into many of the solf-indulgent and troublesome 
ways of the valetudinarian. He was constantly wanting 
coffee, which seems to have soothed his headaches ; and 

1 The same comparison is made by Cibber in a rather unsavoury 
pavange. 
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for this and his other wants he used to woar out the 
servants in his friends’ houses, by “ frequent and frivolous 
errands.” Yet he wus apparently a kind master. His 
servants lived with him till they became friends, and he 
took care to pay 40 well the unfortunate sorvant whose 
sleep was broken by his calls, that sho said that she would 
want no wages ina family where she had to wait upon 
Mr, Pope. Another form of self-indulgence was moro 
injurious to himself, He pampered his appetite with 
highly seasoned dishes, and liked to receive delicacies 
from his friends, His death was imputed by somo of his 
friends, says Johnson, to “a silver saucepan in which it 
was his delight to eat potted lampreys.” He would always 
get up for dinnor, in spite of headache, when toki that 
this delicacy was provided. Yet, as Johnson alzo observes, 
the excesses cannot have heen very great, as thoy did not 
Soner ont short so fmgile an existence. “ Two bites and 
S sup more than your stint,” says Swift, “will cost you 
ore than others pay for a regular debauch.” 

At home, indeed, he appears to have, been generally 
aistemious, Probably the habits of his parents’ little 
household were vory simple ; and Pope, like Swift, know 
the value of independence well enough to bo systematically 
teonomical. Swift, indeed, had a moro generous heart, 
snd a lordly indifference to making monoy by his writings, 
which Pope, who owed his fortune chietly to his Homer, 
iid not attempt to rival, Swift alludes in his letters to 
dn ancedote, which wo may hopo does not represent his 
lubitual practice. Popo, it appears, was ontertaining a 
couple of friends, and when four glasses had been con- 
mumed froma pint, retired, saying, “Gentlemen I leave 
you to your wine.” I toll that story to everybody, 
Swift, “in commendation of Mr. Pope's abstemiousness ;" 
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but he tolls it, one may guess, with something of a ruofal 
countenance. At times, however, it seems that Pope could 
give a “splendid dinner,” and show no want of the skill 
and elegance which such performances require.” Pope, 
in fact, seems to have shown a combination of qualities 
which is not uncommon, though sometimes called incon= 
sistent. He valued money, as a man values it who has 
been poor and feels it easential to his comfort to be fairly 
beyond the reach of want, and was accordingly pretty 
sharp at making a bargain with a publisher or in 
arranging terms with a collaborator. But he could also 
be liberal on occasion. Johnson saya that his whole 
income amounted to about 8007. a year, out of which he 
professed himself able to assign 1007, to charity; and 
though the figures are doubtful, and all Pope's statements 
about his own proceedings liable to suspicion, he appears 
to have been often genorous in helping the distressed with 
monoy, ns well a8 with advice or recommendations to his 
powerful friends. Pope, by his intirmities and his talents, 
belonged to thy dependent class of mankind. He was 
in no sense capable of standing firmly upon his own legs. 
He had a longing, sometimes pathetic and sometimes 
humilisting, for the applause of his fellows and the 
sympathy of friends, With feelings so morbidly sensi- 
tive, and with such a lamentable incapacity for straight- 
forward openness in any relation of life, he was naturally 
a dangerous companion. He might be brooding over 
some fancied injury or neglect, and meditating revenge, 
when he appeared to be on good terms; when really 
desiring to do a servies toa friend, he might adopt some 
tortuous means for obtaining his ends, which would 
convert the service into an injury; and, if he had once 
become alienated, the past friendship would be remom- 
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bored by him as involving a kind of humiliation, and there- 
fore supplying additional keennoss to his resentment. 
And yet it is plain that throughout life he was always 
anxious to lean upon some stronger nature; to have a 
sturdy supporter whom he was too apt to turn into an 
accomplice ; or atleast to have some good-natured, easy- 
going companion, in whose society he might find re- 
pose for his tortured nerves. And therefore, though the 
story of his friendships is unfortunately intertwined with 
the story of bitter quarrels and indefensible acts of trea- 
chery, it alzo reveals a touching desire for the kind of 
consolation which would be most valuable to one 80 
accessible to the potticst stings of his enemies, He had 
many warm friends, moreover, who, by good fortune or 
the exercise of unusual prudence, never excited his 
wrath, and whom he repaid by genuine affection, Some 
wf these friendships have become famous, and will be 
best noticed in connoxion with passages in his fature 
carer. It will be sufficient if I here notice a fow 
tames, in order to show that a complete picture of 
Pope's life, if it could now be produced, would include 
many figures of which we only catch occasional 
glimpees, 

Pope, as I have said, though most closely connected 
with the ‘Tories and Jacobites, disclaimed any closo purty 
comexion, and had some relations with the Whigs. 
Some courtesies even passed betwoon him and the great 
Sir Robert Walpole, whose interest in literature was a 
Vanishing quantity, and whose bittereat enemics were 
Pope's greatest friends. Walpole, however, us wo have 
gen, asked for preferment for Popo’s old friend, and 
Popo repaid him with more than onc compliment. ‘Thus, 
fn the Epilogue to the Satires, he says, 
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Seen him have, bat in bis happier hour 

OF social pleasure, ill exchanged for power, 
Seen him, uncamber’d with tho venal tribe, 
Smile withont art and win without « bribe. 


Another Whig statesman for whom Pope seems to have 
entertained an especially warm regard was James Crags, 
Addison's successor as Seeretary of State, who died whilst 
under suspicion of peculation in the South Sea business 
(1721). The Whig connexion might have been turned to 
account, Craggs during his brief tenure of office offered 
Pope a pension of 3007, a year (from the secret service 
money), which Pope declined, whilst saying that, if in 
want of monoy, ho would apply to Craggs asa friend. A. 
negotiation of the same kind took place with Halifax, who 
aimod at the glory of being the great literary patron. It 
sooms that he was anxious to have the Homer dedi- 
cated’to him, and Pope, being unwilling to gratify him, 
or, as Johnson says, being less eager for money than 
Halifax for praise, sent a cool answer, and the negotiation 
passed off, Pope afterwards revenged himself for this 
offence by his bitter satire on Bufo in the Prologue to his 
Satires, though he had not the courage to admit its obvious 
application. 

Pope deserves the credit of preserving his independence. 
He would not stoop low enough to take a pension at the 
price virtually demanded by the party in power. He was 
not, however, inaccessible to aristocratic blandishments, 
and was proud to be the valued and petted guest in many 
great houses. Through Swift he had become sequainted 
with Oxford, the colleague of Bolingbroke, and was a fre- 
quent and intimate guest of the second Earl, from whoee 
servant Johnson derived the curious information as to his 
babita. Harcourt, (xfurd’s Chancellor, lent him « house 
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Buckingham, lad boon an carly patron, and after the 
duke’s death, Pope, at tho request of his eccentric duchess, 
‘the illegitimate danghter of James IL, edited some of his 
works and got into trouble for some Jacobite phrases con- 
tained in them. His most familiar friend among the 
opposition magnates was Lord Bathurst,» manof uncommon 
vivaeity and good-humour, He waa born four years before 
Pope, and died more than thirty years later at the ago 
‘of ninety-one, Ono of tho finest passages in Burke's 
American speeches turns upon the vast changes which had 
taken place during Bathurst's lifetime. He lived to see 
his eon Chancellor. ‘Two years before his death the son 
Inft the father's dinner-table with some remark upon the 
advantage of regular habits, “Now the old yentleman's 
gone,” said the lively youth of eighty-nine to the remaining 
guests, “lot's cmck the other bottle.” Bathurat delighted 
in planting, and Pope in giving him advice, and in dis- 
cussing the opening of vistas and erection of temples, and 
the poot was apt to be vexed when his advice was not taken, 

Another friend, even more reetless and comot-like in his 
Appearances, was the famous Peterborough, the man who 
had seen more kings and postilions than any onein Europe ; 
of whom Walsh injudiciously remarked that he had too 
niueh wit to be entrusted with the command of an army ; 
and whose victories soon after the unlucky tomark had been 
inaile, were so brilliant as to resemble strategical epigrama, 
Pope seems to have been dazzle! by the amazing vivacity 
of the man, and has left a curious description of his last 
days. Pope found him on the eve of the voyage in whieh 
he died, sick of an agonizing disease, crying out for pain at 
night, fainting away twice inthe morning, lying likea dead 
mun fora time, and in the intervals of pain giving a dinner 

un 
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to ten people, laughing, talking, declaiming against the cor- 
ruption of the timos, giving directions to his workmen, and 
insisting upon going to sea ina yacht without preparations 
for landing anywhere in particular, Pope scems to have 
been specially attracted by such men, with intellocts as 
rostless ax his own, but with infinitely more vitality to 
utand the consequent wear and tear. 

We should be better pleased if wo could restore a vivid 
image of the inner circle upon which his happiness most 
intimately depended. In one relation of life Pope's con- 
duct was not only blameless, but thoroughly loveable. He 
was, it is plain, the best of eons. Even here, it is 
true, he is a little too consciously virtuous. Yet whon he 
speaks of his father and mother there are tears in his 
voice, and it is impossible not to recognize genuine warmth 
of heart. 


Mo lot the tender office long engage 
‘To rock the cradle of reposing age, 

With louient arta extend a mother's breath, 
Make Innguor smile, and soothe the bed of death, 
Exploro the thonght, explain the asking eyo, 
And keep awhile one parent: from tho #ky !* 


Such verses are a spring in the desert, a gush of the 
truo feeling, which contrasts with the straincd and 
factitious sentiment in his earlier rhetoric, and almost 
forces us to love the writer. Could Pope have preserved 
that higher mood, he would have held ouraffectiona aa he 
often delights our intellect. 

Unluckily we can catch but few glimpses of Pope's 
family life; of the old mother and father and the affeo- 

1 Tt is curious to compare these verse with the original copy 


contained in s Iotter to Aaron Hill. ‘The comparison shows how 
skilfally Popo polished his most successful passages. 
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tionate nurse, who lived with him till 1721, and died 
during s dangerous illness of his mother’s. The father, of 
whom wo hear little after his curly criticiem of the son's 
bad “rhymes,” died in 1717, and a brief note to Martha 
Blount gives Pope's feeling as fully as many pages: “ My 
poor father died last night. Believe, since I don’t forget 
you this moment, I never shall." Tho mothor survived 
till 1733, tenderly watched by Pope, who would never be 
long abeent from her, and whose references to her aro 
uniformly tender and beautiful. One or two of her letters 
are preserved. “ My Deare,—A letter from your sister 
just now is come and gone, Mr. Mennock and Charis 
Rackitt, to take his leve of us; but being nothing in it, 
doo not send it. . . . Your sister is very well, but 
your brother is not. There's Mr. Blunt of Maypell 
Durom is dead, the same day that Mr. Inglofield died, 
My servis to Mrs. Blounts, and al! that ask of ma I 
hope to hore from you, and that you are well, which is 
my dalye prayers; this with my blessing.” The old lady 
had peouliar views of orthography, and Pope, it is sid, 
gave her the pleasure of copying out some of his Homer, 
though the necessary corrections gave him and the printers 
tore trouble than would be saved by such an amanuensis. 
‘Thre days aftor her death ho wrote to Richardson, the 
painter. “I thank God," ho says, “her death was as 
easy a8 her life was innocent ; and as it cost her not a 
Groan, nor even a sigh, there is yet upon her countenance 
such an expression of tranquillity, nay, almost of pleasure, 
that it is even enviable to behold it. It would afford the 
finest image of a saint expired that ever painter drow, 
and it would be the greatest obligation which ever that 
obliging art could ever bestow upon a friend, if you would 
come and sketch it for me. I am sure if there be no very 
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provalent obstacle, you will leave any common business to 
do this, and I shall hope to see you this evening as late as 
you will, or to-morrow morning as early, before this winter 
flower is faded." Swift's comment, on hearing the news, 
gives the only consolation which Pope could have felt, 
“She died in extreme old age," he writes, “ without pain, 
under the care of the most dutiful son I have over known 
or heard of, which is a felicity not happening to one ina 
million." And with her death, its most touching and 
ennobling influence faded from Pope's life. There is no 
particular merit in loving a mother, but few biographies 
give a moro striking proof that the loving discharge of a 
common duty may give a charm to a whole chanicter. It 
is melancholy to add that we often have to appeal to this 
part of his story, to assure ourselves that Pope was really 
deserving of some affection. 

The part of Pope's history which naturally follows 
brings us again to the region of unsolved mysteries, The 
one prescription which a spiritual physician would have 
auggested in Pope's case would have been the love of a 
good and sensible woman, A nature so capable of tender 
feeling and #0 estentially dependent upon others, might 
have been at once soothed and supported by a happy 
domestic life ; though it must be admitted that it would 
have required no common qualifications in a wife to calm 
so irritable and jealous a spirit. Pope was unfortunate in 
his surroundings. The bachelor society of that day, not 
only the society of the Wycherleys and Cromwell, but the 
more virtuous society of Addison and his friends, was 
certainly not remarkable for any exalted tone about 
women. Bolingbroke, Peterborough, and Bathurst, 
Pope's most admired friends, were all more or less fla- 
grantly licentious ; and Swift’s mysterious story shows 
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that if he could love a woman, his lore might be as 
dangerous as hatred. In such a school, Pope, eminently 
malleable to the opinions of his companions, was not likely 
to soquize a high standani of sentiment. His personal 
defects were equally against him. His frame was not 
adapted for the robust gallantry of the time, He wanted 
@ourse miher than o wife ; and if his infirmities might 
excite pity, pity is akin to contempt as well as to love, 
‘The poor little invalid, bratally abused for his deformity 
by such men as Donnis and his friends, was stung beyond 
all self-control by their coarse laughter, and by tho con- 
sciousness that it only echoed, in a more brutal shape, tho 
jndgmont of the fine ladies of the time, His language 
about women, sometimes expressing coarse contempt and 
 sotnctiines rising to ferocity, is the reaction of hia morbid 
sensibility under such real and imagined scorn. 

Such feelings must be remembered in «peaking briefly 
of two love affairs, if they ure such, which profoundly 
affected his happiness Lady Mary Wortly Montagu 
is amongst the most conspicuous figures of thetime. She 
had been made a toast at the Kiteat Club at the age of 
eight, and she translated Epictetus (from the Latin) before 
she was twenty, She wrote verses, some of them amazingly 
coarse, though decidedly clovor, and had married Mr, 
Edward Wortley Montagn in defiance of hor father's will, 
thongh even in this, her most romantic proceeding, there 
are curious indications of a respect for prudential conside- 
mations, Her husband was a friend of Addison's, and a 
Whig ; snd she accompaniod him onan embasay to Constan- 
tinople in 1716-17, whore she wrote tho excellent letters 
Published after hor death, and whence she imported the 
Practice of inoculation in apite of much opposition, A 
distinguished leader of society, she was also a woman of 
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whvowi Lntelloot and tnasouline chamoter, In 1739 she 
Jef how Miieband, though no quarrel proceded or followed 
(ie eqparation, aud eetilod for many years in Italy. 
Hoe loters are charmotoristio of the keon woman of the 
world, with an underlying woln of nobler fooling, perverted 
hy Harmh experience into a provailing cynicism, ‘Pope had 
Walle hor dequalutanoe before ho Jeff England, He 
Wiolo poone to her and corrected hor verses till she 
‘orvolly twliwed in eorviows, on the painfully plausible 
gtound that he woukl claim all the good for himself and 
Jeave all the bad fie hor, ‘Dhoy corresponded during her 
Hire alone alvroml, ‘Tho common sone is all on the lady's 
wits, while Wype puta on his most elaborate manners and 
wiiiteanes hor in the strained compliments of obi fashioned 
giant, Me wets Uhe howor, though it is obviously mere 
wing, ainl Die language is stained by tedelioacios, whic 
QO wiaronty offend Lady Mary, if we amy jodgn ber by 
Dre ciwn poctinnl attempts, Theznost charactemssic of Pogues 
Vilhore rebsted to wn incident at Suaten Hawout Two 
relay Denwiew wren eemyeriedd Thy 0 UeemBrostoer: Sno ddd 
Yew We Done, Wey wee struck te Lpbtning, and frond 
Tha Mond in wad salen arm, ene was a nitmimiin 
Shwe fer Deyn, wir yore etgeing tin the Dsrmse wedi Bas 
Wieh Gey, Wy wrote will a lems) Deter ty Lady 
Mresy Aeworipitten eff dhe ewenst—a ‘trae roan pastomd dn 
Whe Steaphan and Chloe weve, He grit Lard Fiareout ae 
MOL ® TosHAMa CrrrE th) common grieve al the lover, 


apne, Mee tate pwReyA:, wrrenrtal tr at Deferred dretzemey’ 
Swell) Danity Masry and pretend! Cte Metta: am aciitremant! te lige 
Porte let ere 4 Me tnntmemmbar meratifinationr a! tte 
eaernapeeionm OM Moy Prema Getty abe whatne Laitr 
Mary eninenr seme realty wan eee cama) Gun Ti mm. 
Ser SMe RINY te eer) mORANALE Ee Ey em, 
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and composed a couple of opitaphs, which he submitted to 
Tady Mary's opinion. Sho replied by a cruel dose of 
common sense, and a doggrel epitaph, which turned his 
fine phrases into merciless ridicule. If the lovers had been 
‘spared, sho suggests, the firat year might probably have 
seen a beaten wife and a deceived husband, cursing their 
marriage chain. 

Now they sre happy in their doom, 

For Pope has writ upon their tomb. 


‘On Lady Mary's return the intimacy was continued. 
She took a house at Twickenham, He got Kneller to paint 
her portrait, and wrote letters expressive of humble ado- 
tation. But the tone which did well enough when the 
pair were separated by the whole breadth of Europe, was 
less suitable when they were in the same parish. After a 
time the intimacy faded and changed into mutual anti- 
pathy. The specific cause of the quarrel, if cause there was, 
thas not boon clearly revealed. One account, said to come 
from Lady Mary, is at least not intrinsically* improbable. 
Atconding to this story, the unfortunate poot forgot for a 
“moment that he was a contemptible cripple, and forgot also 
‘the existence of Mr, Edward Wortley Montagu, and a 

declaration of love drew from the lady an 
“immoderste fit of laughter.” Ever afterwards, it is 
added, he was her implacable enemy. Doubtless, if 
‘the story be true, Lady Mary acted like a sensible 
woman of the world, and Pope was silly as well as 
finmionil. Ani yet one cannot refuse some pity to the 

‘* Mr. Moy ‘Thomas, in his odition of Lady Mary's letters, con- 
_ iders this story to be merely nn echo of old scandal, and makes 
‘Raiereut conjectare ‘as to the immoedinte cause of quarrel. His 

o scotia very improbable to me, but the declaration story 
we ‘of very doubtfal authenticity. 
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unfortunate wretch, thus roughly jerked back into the 
consciousness thata fine lady might make a pretty play- 
thing of him, but could not geriously regard him with 
anything but scorn, Whatever the precise facts, a breach 
of some sort might have been anticipated. A game of 
gallantry in which the natural parts are inverted, and the 
gentleman acts the sentimentalist to the lady's performance 
of the shrewd cynic, is likely to have awkward results. 
Pope brooded over his resentment, and years afterwards 
took arevenge only too characteristic. The first of his 
Tmitations of Horace appeared in 1733. It contained 
a-couplet, too gross for quotation, making the most out- 
rageous imputation upon the character of “ Sappho.” 
Now, the accusation itself had no relation whatever either 
to facts or even (as I suppose) to any existing scandal. It 
was simply throwing filth at random. Thus, when Lady 
Mary took it to herself, and applied to Pope through Peter- 
borough for an explanation, Pope could make a defence 
verbally impregnable, There was no reason why Lady Mary 
should fancy that such a cap fitted ; and it was far more 
appropriate, as he added, to other women notorious for 
immorality as well as authorship. In fact, however, there 
can be no doubt that Pope intended his abuse to reach its 
mark. Sappho was an obvious name for the most famous 
of pootic ladies. Pope himself, in one of his ast letters 
to her, says that fmgments of her writing would please 
him like fimgments of Sappho's; and their modiator, 
Peterborough, writes of her woee the same name in some 


rs her as Sipphal in some verses 

addressed tabout ) to another lady, Judith Cowper, 
: ho was for a time the object of 

some of his artificial gallantry, The only thing that can be 
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said is that his abuse wasa sheer piece of Hillingagate, tov 
devoid of plausibility to be more than an expression of 
virulent hatred. He was like a dirty boy who throws mud 
from an ambush, and declares that he did not see the 
victim bespattered,* 

A bittor and hamiliating quarrel followed. Lord Hervey, 
‘who had been described as “Lord Fanny,” in the same 
satire, joined with his friend, Lady Mary, in writing lam- 
poons upon Pope. The best known was a copy of verses, 
chiefly, if not exclusively by Lady Mary, in which Pope 
is Brutally taunted with the personal deformities of his 
“wretched little carcass," which, it scems, are the only 
cause of his being “unwhipt, unblankoted, unkicked.” 
‘One verse seems to have stang him more deeply, which says 
that lis “crabbed numbers" are 


Hard os bis heart ond as his birth obscure. 


‘Yo this and other assaults Popo replied by a long letter, 
suppressed, however, for the timo, which, as Johnaon says, 
exhibits to later waders “nothing but tedious malignity,” 
and is, in fot, a careful raking together of everything 

fo give pain to his victim, It was not published 
4111751, when both Pope and Hervey were dead. In 


# Another couplet in the second book of the Duncind abont “hap- 
Jess Mensiour" and “Lady Maries,” was alo applicd at the time 
fo Lady M. W. Mostaga: and Pope in a later noto affncts to deny, 
thus really pointing the ollusicn. Bat tho obvious meaning of 
the whole passage is that “duchosses and Lady Maries" might be 

by abandoned women, which would certainly be unplea- 
mist for them, but docs not imply any imputation upon their charac- 
fer, If Lady Mary wae really the author of a“ Pop upon Pope” —a 
Mory of Pope's supposed whipping in tho vein of his own attack 
pen Dennla, she already couxidered him as tho author of some 
semilal, Tho line in the Duncind wns taken to allude to @ 
ory about a M. Rémond which bas boen fully cleared up. 
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hia later writings he made references to Sappho, which fixed 
the name upon her, and amongst other pleasant insinua- 
tions, speaks of a weakness which she shared with Dr. 
Johnson, —an inadequate appreciation of clean linen. More 
malignant accusations are implied both in his acknowledged 
and anonymous writings, The most ferocious of all his 
assaults, however, is the character of Sporus, that is Lord 
Hervey, in the epistle to Arbuthnot, where he seems to 
be actually sercaming with malignant fury, He returns 
the taunts as to effeminacy, and calls his adversary a “ mere 
white curd of asses’ milk,”—an innocent drink, which he 
was himself in the habit of consuming, 

We turn gladly from these miserable hostilities, dis. 
graceful to all concerned. Were any excuse available for 
Pope, it would be in the brutality of taunts, coming not 
only from rough dwellers in Grab Street, but from the most 
polished representatives of the highost classes, upon per- 
sonal defects, which the most ungenerous assailant might 
surely have spared. But it must also be granted that 
Pope was neither the last to give provocation, nor at all 
inclined to refrain from the use of poisoned weapons. 

The other connexion of which I have spoken has also 
its mystery,—like everything else in Pope's career. Pope 
had been carly acquainted with Teresa and Martha Blount. 
Teresa was born in the samo year a8 Pope, and Martha two 
years later.’ They were daughters of Lister Blount, of 
Mapledurham, and after his death, in 1710, and the mar. 
riage of their only brother, in 1711, they lived with their 

© The statementa ns to tho date of the acqaaintance are con- 
trmdictory. Martha told Spence that she first knew Pope aa a 
very litdle girl,” but added that it was after the publication of 
tho Kasay on Criticism, when she was twenty-one ; and at another 


time, that it was after be had begun the Tliad, which was later 
than part of the published correspondence. 
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mother in London, and passed much‘of the summer near 
Twickenham. They sem to have beg: lively young 
women, who had been educated at Paris. Teresa was the 
most seligious, and the greatest lover of London society, I 
have already quoted » passage or two from the early letters 
addressed to the two sisters, It has also to be said that he 
‘was guilty of writing to them stuff which it is inconceivable 
that any decent man should have communicated toa modest 
woman. They do not seem to have taken offence. 
‘He professes himself the slave of both alternately or 

“Even from my infancy,” he says (in 1714) 
“E have been in love with ono or other of you week by 
‘week, and my journey to Bath fell out in the 376th weok 
of the reign of my sovereign lady Sylvia At the present 
writing hereof, it is the 389th week of the reign of 
Jour most serene majesty, in whose service I was listed 
some weeks before I beheld your sister.” He had sug- 
gested to Lady Mary that the concluding lines of Eloisa 
contained a delicate compliment to her; and ho chanw- 
teristically made o similar insinuation to Martha Blount 
about the same passage. Pope was decidedly an economist 
even of his compliments. Some later letters are in less arti- 
ficial language, and there is a really touching and natural 
etter to Teresa in regard to an illness of her sister's, After 
a time, we find that some difficulty has arisen. He feels 
that his presence gives pain; when he comes he either 
tunkes her (apparently Teresa) uneasy, or he sees her 
unkind. Teresa, it would seem, is jealous and disapproves 
‘of his attentions to Martha. In the midst of this we find 
that in 1717 Pope settled an annuity upon Teresa of 400. 
@ year for six years, on condition of her not being married 
during that time. ‘The fact has suggested various specu- 
Ttions, but was, perhaps, only a part of some family ar 





rangement, zaade convenient by the diminished fortanes 
of the ladies. gVhatever the history, Pope gradually be- 
came attached to Martha, and simultaneously came to 
regard Teresa with antipathy. Martha, in fact, became by 
degrees almost a member of his household. His corre- 
apondents take for granted that she is bis regular compa- 
nion, Ho writes of her to Gay, in 1730, as “a friend— 
a woman friend, God help me !—with whom I have spent 
three or four honrs a day these fifteen years." In his last 
years, when he was most dependent upon kindness, he 
seems to have expected that she should be invited to any 
house which he was himself to visit. Such a close con- 
nexion naturally caused some scandal In 1725, he defends 
himself against “ villanous lying tales” of this kind to his 
old friend Caryll, with whom the Blounts were connected, 
At the same time he is making bitter complaints of Teresa 
Ho acoused her afterwards (1729) of having an intrigue with 
a married man, of “striking, pinching, and abusing her 
mother to the utmost shamefulnesa” Tho mother, he 
thinks, is too meek to resont this tyranny, and Martha, as 
it appears, refuses to believe the reports againat her sister. 
Pope audaciously suggests that it would be a good thing if 
the mother could be induced to retire to a convent, and is 
Snxious to persuade Martha to leave #0 painful a home. 
The same complaints reappear in many letters, but the 
position romained unaltered. It is impossible to say with 
any certainty what may have boon the real facta. Pope's 
aunia for suspicion deprives his suggestions of the slightest 
value. The only inference to be drawn is, that he drew 
closer to Martha Blount as years went by; and wa: 
ansions that she should become independent of her 
family, This naturally led to mutual dislike and eus- 
picion, but nobody can now say whether Teresa pinched 
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ber mother, nor what would have been her account of 
‘Martha's relations to Pope. 

Johnson repeste = story that Martha neglected Pope 
“with shameful unkindness,” in his later years, It is clearly 
@caggerated or quite unfounded. At any mte, the poor 
sickly man, in his premature and childless oki age, looked 
up to her with fond affection, and left to her nearly the 
whole of his fortanc. His biographers have indulged in 
diseussions—surely superfluous—as to the morality of the 
connexion «There is no question of seduction, or of 
ftanspering with the affections of an innocent woman. 
Pope was but too clearly disqualified from acting the part 
af Lothario. There was not in his case any Vancesa to 
Bive a tragic turn to the connexion, which, otherwise, 
resembled Swift's connexion with Stella. Miss Blount, from 
all that appears, was quite capable of taking care of hor 
self, and lei! she wished for marriage, need only have inti- 
mated hercommands to her lover. It is probablecnough that 
the relations between them led to very unpleasant scenes 
im her funily ; but ehe did not suffer otherwise in accept- 
ing Pope's attentions. The probability seems to be that 
the friendship lad become imperceptibly closer, and that 
what began as an idle affectation of gullantry was slowly 
changed into a devoted attachment, but not until Pope's 
health was so broken that marriage would then, if not 
always, have appeared to be a mockery. 

‘Poets have o bad reputation as husbands, Strong pas- 
#ions and keen sensibilities may oasily disqualify a man 
for domestic tranquillity, aud prompt a revolt against rules 
emential to social welfare. Popo, like othor poets from 
Shakspeare to Shelley, was unfortunate in his love affuirs ; 
‘but his ill-fortune took a characteristic shape. He was not 
tarried away, like Byron and Burns, by overpowering 
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pamious, Rether the emotion’ power which Isy in his 
pature was provented from displaying Heelf by his physical 
tubility, A man who could not make tea without a stra 
toywm, could hordly bo a downright lover, We may 
invying (hat he would at once make advances and retract 
thom; thit he would be intolorbly touchy and suspi- 
ohn; that every coolness would be interpreted as a deli- 
Herate inwult, and that te elightest hint would be enough 
to wot hin joalouay tna fame, A worn would feel that, 
whatever hie goniue and hie genuine kindliness, ono thing 
Was iepomible with hitm—-that is, & real confidence in his 
sinoority j and, therofore, on the whole, it may, perhaps, be 
rookanod aa a ploee of good fortune for the most wayward 
wid eoultable of mane mankind, that if he never fally gained 
tho Hint wewntial condition of all human happiness, he 
yet forme & doop amd lasting attachment toa woman 
wha, ure or lea, returned his fooling, In a life so 
A) of Mittorroms, eo bared by physical pain, ono is glad 
to think, oven whilst admitting that the suffering was in 
qreat part Polish selftorture, ant in part inflicted os a 
yotribution for bujartes to other, that some glow of fersi. 
nie Rindtioes might onkighten the dreary stages of his 
progres trough BA ‘The years Jef to him after the 
wath of bis mother were fow aud evil, and i would be 
burt to, gradge bis, sogh consolation as be cok! meeire 
Sou, Whe ghwuwee of Patty Rivant’s bdse uywe—the exes 
whind, om Walpele’s teatiuooy, wwoe thee lat remains of 
der boomy. 





CHAPTER V. 
Tay WAR WITH THE DUNCES. 


Is the Dunciad, published aoon after the Odyssey, Popo 
Tyments ton years spent as a commentator and translator, 
‘Ho was not without compensation. The drudgery—for 
the latter part of his task must have been felt as drudgery 
—onee over, he found himself in a thoroughly indepen- 
dent position, still on the right side of forty, and able to 
devote his tulents to any task which might please him, 
‘The task which he actually chose was not calculated to 
promote his happiness. We must look back to an earlier 
Period to explain its history. During the last years of 
AQueen Anne, Pope had belonged to a “ little sonate” in 
which Swift was the chief figure, Though Swift did not 
exercise either so gentle or 80 imperial a sway as Addison, 
the cohesion between the more independent members of 
this rival clique was strong and lasting. They amused 
themselves by projecting the Scriblerus Club, a body 
which never had, it would aem, any definite organim- 
tion, but was held to exist for the prosccution of a design 
never fully executed. Martinus Scriblorus was the name 
of an imaginary pedant—a precursor and relative of Dr. 
Dryasiust—whose memoirs and works were to form a 
satire upon etupidity in the guise of learning. The 
‘various members of the club were to share in the compila- 
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tion ; ani if auch joint-stock undertakings were practicable 
in literature, it would be difficult to collect a more 
brilliant set of contributors, After Swift—the terrible 
humourist of whom wo can handily think without a mix- 
ture of horror and compassion—the chief members were 
Atterbury, Arbuthnot, Gay, Parnell, and Pope himself. 
Parnell, an amiable man, died in 1717, leaving works 
which were edited by Pope in 1722. Atterbury, a 
potential Wolsey or Laud born in an uncongenial period, 
waa aman of fine literary taste—a warm admirer of 
Milton (though he did exhort Pope to pat Samson 
Agonistes into civilised costume—one of the most un- 
lucky suggestions ever made by mortal man), judicious 
critic of Pope himself, and one who had already given 
proofs of his capacity in literary warfare by his share in 
the famous controversy with Bentley, Though no one 
now doubts the measureless superiority of Bentloy, the 
clique of Swift and Pope still cherished the belief that 
the wit of Atterbury and his allies had triumphed over 
the ponderous Jearning of the pedant. Arbuthnot, whom 
Swift had introduced to Pope as a man who could do 
everything bot walk, was an aminble and accomplished 
physician. He waaa strong Tory and high churchman, 
and retired for a time to Frince upon the death of Anne 
and the overthrow of bis party. Ho returned, however, 
to England, resumed his practice, and won Pope's 
warmest gratitude by his skill and car. Hoe was a man 
of learning, and had employed it in an attack upon Wood- 
ward's geological speculations, as already savouring of 
heterodoxy. He possessed also a vein of genuine 
humour, resembling that of Swift, though it has rather 
fost its savour, perhaps, bocause it was not salted by the 
Dean's misunthmpic bitterness. If his good humour 
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weakened his wit, it gained him the affections of his 
friends, and was never soured by the sufferings of his 
Inter years, Finally, John Gay, though fat, lazy, and 
‘wanting in manliness of spirit, had an illimitable flow of 
good-tempered banter; and if he could not supply the 
learning of Arbathnot, he could give what was more 
‘valuable, touches of frosh natural simplicity, which still 

in the liking of his friends. Gay, as Johuson says, 
‘was the general favourite of the wits, though a playfellow 
rather than a partner, and treated with more fondness 
than respect. Tope seems to have loved him better than 
any one, and was probably soothed by his easy-going, 
unsuapicious temper, They wore of the samo ago; and Gay, 
who had been apprenticed to a linendraper, managed to 
gain notice by his poetical talents, and was taken up by 
various great people. Popo said of him that ho wanted 
independence of spirit, which is indeed obvious enough. 
He would have boon a fitting inmate of Thomson's Castle 
of Indolence. He was one of those people who consider 
that Providence is bound to put food into their moaths 
without giving them any trouble; and, as sometimes 
happens, bis draft upon the general system of things was 
honoured. Ho was mado comfortable by various patrons ; 
the Duchess of Queonsberry petted him in his later 
years, and the duke kept his money for him, His friends 
chose to make a grievance of the negloct of Govern. 
ment to add to his comfort by a good place; they 
eneouraged him to refuse the only place offered as not 
sufficiently dignified ; and he even became something of a 
martyr when his Polly, a sequel to the Beggars’ Opera, 
was prohibited by the Lont Chamberlain, and a good 
subscription made him amplo amends. Pope has immor- 
talized the complaint by lamenting the fate of “ noglectod 

1 
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genius" in the Epistle to Arbuthnot, and declaring that 
the “sole return” of all Gay's “ blameless life” was 


My verse and Queensberry wooping o'er thy urn. 


Pope's alliance with Gay had various resulta, Gay 
continued the war with Ambrose Philips by writing bur 
Teaque pastorals, of which Johnson truly says that they 
show “ the effect of reality and truth, even when the in- 
tention was to show them grovelling and degraded.” 
They may still be glanced at with pleasure, Soon 
after the publication of the mock pastorals, the two 
friends, in company with Arbuthnot, had made an adven- 
ture more in the spirit of the Seriblerus Club. A farce 
called Three Hours after Marriage was produced and 
damned in 1717. It was intended (amongst other 
things) to satirizo Pope's old onomy Dennis, called “Sir 
Tremendous," as an embodiment of pedantic criticism, 
and Arbuthnot’s old antagonist Woodward. A taste 
for fossila, mummies, or antiquities, was at that time 
regarded as a fair butt for unsparing ridicule; but the 
throe great wits managed their assault so clumsily as to 
become ridiculous themselves; and Popo, as we shall 
presently see, emarted as usual under failure. 

After Swifl’s retirement to Ireland, and during Pope’s 
absorption in Homer, the Scriblerus Club languished. 
Some fmgments, however, of the great design were 
executed by tho four chief members, and the dormant 
project was revived, after Pope had finished his Homer, 
on oceasion of the Jast two visits of Swift to England. 
He passed six months in England from March to August, 
1726, and had brought with him the MS of Gulliver's 
Travels, tho greatest satire produced by the Scriblerians. 
Ho passed a great part of his time at Twickenham, and in 
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rambling with Pope or Gay about the country. Thoso 
who do not Imow how often the encounter of brilliant 
wits tends to neutralize rather than stimulate their 
activity, may wish to have boon prosent at a dinner which 
took place at Twickenham on July 6th, 1726, when the 
party was made up of Pope, the most finished poot of the 
day; Swift, the deepest humourist ; Bolingbroke, the most 
brilliant politician; Congreve, the wittiest writer of 
comedy; and Gay, the author of the most successful 
burlesque. The envious may console themselves by 
thinking that Pope very likely went to sleep, that Swift 
was deaf and overbearing, that Congreve and Boling- 
broke were painfully witty, and Gay frightened into 
silence, When in 1727 Swift again visited England, 
and stayed at Twickenham, the clouds were gathering. 
‘The scone is set before ua in some of Swift's verses :— 
Pope has the talent well to speak, 
Bat not to reach the ear; 


‘His loudest voice ia low and weale, 
‘The denn too deaf to hear. 


Awhilo they on each other look, 
Thon different studies choore ; 
‘The dean sits plodding o'er a book, 

Pope walka and courts the muse. 


“Two sick friends," says Swift in a letter written after 
his return to Treland, “nover did well together.” It ix 
plain that their infirmities had been mutually trying, 
and on the last day of August Swift suddenly withdrew 
from Twickenham, in spite of Pope's entreaties. He had 
theard of tho last illness of Stella, which was finally to 
crush his happiness. Unable to endure the company of 
frionds, he went to London in very bad health, and 
thenes, after a short stay, to Ireland, leaving behind him 
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a letter which, says Pope, “affected me so much that it 
made me like a girl." It was a gloomy parting, and the 
last. The stern Dean retired to die “like a poisoned rat 
in a hole,” aftor long years of bitterness, and finally of 
slow intellectual decay. He always retained perfect con- 
fidence in his friend's affection. Poor Pope, as he says 
in the verses on his own death,— 


will grieve a month, and Gay 
A woek, and Arbuthnot a day ; 


and they were the only friends to whom he attributes 
sincere sorrow. 

Meanwhile two volumes of Miscellanies, the joint work 
of the four wits, appeared in June, 1727, and a third in 
March, 1728. A fourth, hastily got up, was published in 
1732. They do not appear to have been successful. The 
copyright of the three volumes was sold for 2252, of 
which Arbuthnot and Gay received each 50/., whilst the 
remainder was shared between Pope and Swift; and Swift 
seems to have given his part, according to his custom, to 
the widow of a respectable Dublin bookseller. Pope's 
correspondence with the publisher shows that he was en- 
trusted with the financial details, and armnged them 
with the sharpness of a practised man of business. The 
whole collection was made up in great part of old scraps, 
and savoured of bookmaking, though Pope speaks com- 
placently of the joint volumes, in which he says to Swift, 
“We look like friends, side by side, sorious and merry 
by turns, conversing interchangeably, and walking down, 
hand in hand, to posterity." Of the various fragments 
contributed by Pope, there is only one which need be 
mentioned here—the treatise on Bathos in the third 
volume, in which he was helped by Arbuthnot, He told 
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Swift privately that he had “entirely methodized and in 
@ manner written it all,” though he afterwards chose to 
denounce the very same statement as a lie when the 
treatise brought him into trouble, It ia the most amus- 
ing of ix prose writings, consisting essentially of a col- 
lection of absurdities from various authors, with some 
apparently invented for the occasion, such as the 
familiar 


‘Ye gods, unnihilate but space and time, 
Aud make two lovera happy ! 


wnd ending with the ingenious receipt to make an epic 
poem, Most of the passages ridiculed—and, it must be 
anid, very deservedly—were selected from some of the 
Yarious writers to whom, for one reason or another, he 
owed a gradge, Ambrose Philips and Dennis, his old 
enemics, and Theobald, who had criticised his edition of 
Shakespeare, supply several illustrations, Blackmore had 
spoken very strongly of the immorality of the wits in 
Some prose essays ; Swift's Tale of a Tub, and a parody 
‘of the first psalm, anonymously circulated, but known to 
‘be Pope's, had been severely condemned ; and Pope took 
A cutting revenge by plentiful citations from Blackmore's 
‘most ludicrous bombast ; and even Brooms, his colleague 
in Homer, came in for a passing atroke, for Broome and 
Pope were now at enmity. Finally, Pope fired a general 
Yyolley into the whole crowd of bad authors by grouping 
them under the head of various animals—tortoises, parrots, 
frogs, and so forth—and adding under each head tho initials 
of the persons described. He had the audacity to declare 
that the initials were selected at random. If so, a mar 
vellous coincidence made nearly every pair of letters 
‘Correspond to the name and surname of some conten 
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porary poetaster, The classification was rather vaguo, 
‘but seems to have given special offence, 

Meanwhile Pope was planning a more elaborate cam- 
paign against his adversaries. He now appeared for the 
first time as a formal satirist, and the Dunciad, in which 
he came forward as the champion of Wit, taken in its 
broad sense, against its natural antithesis, Dulnoss, is in 
some respect his masterpiece. It is addressed to Swift, 
who probably aasisted at some of its early atages. O 
thou, exclaims the poet,— 


© thou, whatever title ploase thine ear, 

Dean, Drapior, Bickerstaff, or Galliver ! 
Whether thon chooao Carvantes’ serious air, 
Or laugh anit shake in Rabolaiv’s eaay chair,— 


And we feel that Swift is present in spirit throughout the 
composition, “The great fault of the Dunciad,” says 
Warton, an intelligent and certainly not an oversevere 
critic, “is the excessive vehemence of the satire. It has 
been compared,” he adds, “to the geysers propelling a vast 
column of boiling water by the force of subterranean fire ;” 
and he speaks of some one who after reading a book of 
the Dunciad, always eoothes himself by a canto of the 
Faery Queen. Certainly a greater contrast could not 
easily be suggested ; and yet, I think, that the remark 
requires at least modification. The Dunciad, indeod, 
is beyond all question full of coarse abuse. The second 
book, in particular, illustrates that strange delight in the 
physically disgustifg which Johnaon notices as charac- 
teristic of Pope and his master, Swift. In the letter pre- 
fixed to the Dunciad, Pope tries to justify his abuse of 
his enemies by the example of Boileau, whom he appears 
to have considered as his great prototype. But Boileau 
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would haye been revolted by the brutal images which 
Pope does not hesitate to introduce ; and it is a curious 
phenomenon that the poet who is pre-eminently the repre- 
sentative of polished society should openly take such 
pleasure in unmixed filth. Polish is sometimes very thin. * 
Tt has been suggested that Swift, who was with Pope 
during the composition, may have been directly respon- 
sible for some of these brutalities, At any rate, as T 
have said, Pope has hero been working in the Swift 
spirit, and this gives, I think, the keynote of his 
Danciad, 

The geyser comparison is so far misleading that Pope 
is not in his most spiteful mood. There is not that in- 
fusion of perzonal venom which appeans so strongly in the 
character of Sports and similar passages. In reading 
thom we feel that the poet is writhing under some bitter 
mortification, and trying with concentrated malice to sting 
his adversary in the tenderest places, We hear a tortured 
victim screaming out the shrillest taunts at his tormentor, 
‘The abuse in the Dunciad is by comparison broad and 
even jovial. The tone at which Pope is aiming is 
that suggested by the “ laughing and shaking in Rabelais’ 
eaay chair.” Tt is meant to be a boisterous guffaw from 
eapacious lungs, an enormous explosion of superlative 
contempt for the mob of etupid thickskinned scribblers, 
They are to be overwhelmed with gigantic cachinnations, 
ducked in the dirtiest of drains, rolled over and over with 
rough horseplay, pelted with the least savoury of rotten 
eggs, not skilfully anatomized or pierced with dexterously 
directed needles. Pope bas really stood by too long, 
“Watching their tiresome antics and receiving their taunta, 
‘and he must once for all speak out and give them a 
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‘Out with it Duncind ! lot the secret: pass, 
‘That secret to each fool—thnt he’s an ass! 
That is his account of his feelings in the Prologue 
to the Satires, and he answers the probable remon- 
strance, 
You think this cruel? Take it for a role, 
No creatury amarts so little as a fool. 


To reconcile us to such laughter, it should have a 
more genial tone than Pope could find in his nature. 
We ought to feel, and we certainly do not feel, that 
after the joke has been fired off there should be some 
possibility of reconciliation, or, at Jeast, we should 
find some recognition of the fact that the victims 
are not to be hated simply because they were not such 
clever fellows as Pope. There is something cruel in 
Pope's laughter, as in Swift's. The missiles are not mere 
filth, but are weighted with hard materials that bruise and 
mangle. He professes that his enemies were the first 
aggressors, a plea which can be only true in part; and he 
defends himself, feebly enough, against the obvious eharge 
that he has ridiculed men for being obscure, poor, and 
stupid—faults not to be amended by satire, nor rightfully 
provocative of enmity. In fact, Pope knows in his better 
moments that man is not necessarily wicked because he 
sleops on a bulk, or writes verses in a gurret ; but he also 
knows that to mention those facts will give his enemies 
pain, and he cannot refrain from the use of so handy a 
‘weapon. 

Such faults make one half ashamed of confessing to 
reading the Dunciad with pleasure; and yet it is fro- 
quontly written with such foree and freedom that we half 
pardon the cracl little persecutor, and admire the vigour 
with which he throws down the gauntlet to the natural 
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epemios of genius. The Dunciad is modelled upon the 
Mac Flecknos, in which Dryden celebrates the appointment 
of Elkanah Shadwoll to succeed Flecknoe as monarch of the 
realms of Dulness, and describes the coronation cere- 
monies, Popo imitates many passages, and adopts the 
general design. Though he does not equal the vigour of 
some of Dryden's linos, and wages war in a moro un- 
generous spirit, the Dunciad has a wider scope than its 
original, and shows Pope's command of his weapons in occa- 
sional felicitous phrases, in the vigour of the yersification, 
und in the general sense of form and clear presentation of 
the scene imagined. For a successor to the great empire 
of dulness he chose (in the original form of the poem) 
the unlucky Theobald, a writer to whom the merit is 
attributed of having first illustrated Shakespere by a study 
of tho contemporary literature, In doing this he had 
fallen foul of Pope, who could claim no such merit for his 
own editorial work, and Pope therefore regarded him as a 
grovelling antiquarian. As such, he was a fit pretender 
enough to the throne occupied by Settle, The 
Dunciad begins by a spirited description of the goddess 
brooding in her cell upon the eve of a Lord Mayor's day, 
when the proud ecene waa o'er, 


Bat lived in Sottie’s numbera one day more, 


The predestined hero is meanwhile musing in his Gothic 
library, and addreeses a solemn invocation to Dulnoss, 
who accepte-bis sacrifice—a pile of his own works—trans- 
ports him to her temple, and declares him to be the legi- 
timate successor to the former rulers of her kingdom. 
‘The eecond book describes the games held in honour of 
the new ruler. Some of them are, as a frank critic 
observes, “ beastly 7’ but a brief report of the least objec- 
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tionable may serve as a apecimen of the whole perform- 
ance, Dulness, with her court descends 
‘To where Floet Ditch with disemboguing streams 
Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs to Thames, 
The king of dykes than whom no sluice of mud 
With deoper sable blots the silver flood.— 
Here strip, my children, here at once leap ins 
Hore prove who beat can dash through thick and thin, 
And who the suost it love of dirt excel. 


And, certainly by the poet’s account, they all love it as 
well as their betters. The competitors in this contest 
are drawn from the unfortunates immersed in what War- 
barton calls “the common sink of all such writers (as 
Ralph)—a political newspaper." They were all hateful, 
partly because they were on the side of Walpole, and 
therefore, by Pope's logic, unprincipled hirelings, and 
more, because in that causo, ax others, they had assaulted 
Pope and his friend. There is Oldmixon, a hack writer 
employed in compilations, who accused Atterbury of falsi- 
fying Clarendon, and was accused of himself falsifying his- 
torical documenta in the interests of Whiggism; and 
Smedloy, an Irish clergyman, a special enemy of Swift's, 
who had just printed a collection of assaults upon the mis- 
cellanies called Gulliveriana; and Concanen, another Irish- 
man, an ally of Thoobald’s, and (it may be noted) of War 
burton’s, who attacked the Bathos, and received — of 
course, for the worst services—an appointmont in Jamaica; 
and Arnall, one of Walpole’s most favoured journalists, who 
was said to have received for himself or others near’ 
11,0007. in four years. Each dives in a way supposed to 
be characteriatic, Oldmixon with the pathetic exclama- 
tion, 
And am I now throescore ? 
Ah, why, ye gods, sbould two nnd two make four? 
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Concanen, “a cold, long-winded native of the deep," 
dives perseveringly, but without eausing a ripple in the 
stream : 


© Not ao bold Arnnil—with a weight of wkall 
Furious he dives, precipitately dul, 


and ultimately emerges to claim the prize, “ with half the 
bottom on his head.” But Smedley, who has been given 
‘up for lost, comes up, 

Shaking the horrors of his sable brows, 


and relates how he has been sucked in by the mud- 
nymphs, ind how they have shown bim a branch of 
‘Styx which here pours into the Thames, and diffuses its 
eoporific vapours over the Temple and its purlieus. He 
i solemnly welcomed by Milbonrn (a reverend antagonist 
of Dryden), who tells him to “ receive these robes which 
once were mine,” 
Dulnoss is sacred in a sound divine. 


‘The game are concluded in the second book; and in 
the third the hero, sleeping in the Temple of Dulness, 
miects in a vision the ghost of Settle, who reveals to him 
the future of his empire ; tells how dulnees is to over- 
spread the world, and revive the triumphs of Goths and 
monks ; how the hated Dennis, and Gildon, and othera, 
‘are to overwhelm scorners, and set up at court, and proside 
over arts and sciences, though a fit of temporary sanity 
eauses him to give warning to the deista— 


But lenru ye dances! not to scorn your God— 
and how posterity is to witness the docay of the stage, 


andor a doluge of silly farce, opera, and sensation dramas ; 
how bad architects are to deface the works of Wren and 
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Inigo Jones ; whilet the universities and public schools 
are to be given wp to games and idlenem, and the birch 
is to be abolished. 
Fragments of the prediction lave not been entirely 
falsified, though the last couplet intimates a hope. 
Yooough! eonagh ! the raptared monarch criee, 
Ad through the ivory gute the visi fies. 


The Duneiad was thus a declaration of war against the 
whole tribe of scribblers; and, like other such declam- 
tions, it brought more consequences than Pope foresaw. 
It introduced Pope to a very dangerous line of conduct, 
Swift had written to Pope in 1725: “Take care that the 
‘Tad poets do not outwit you, ax they have served the good 
ones in every age, whom they have provoked to transmit 


their names to posterity ;" and the Dunciad has been 
generally conwured from Swift's point of view. Satire, it 
in maid, ia wasted upon such insignificant persons, To this 
Pope might have replied, with eome plausibility, that the 
interest of mtire must always depend upon its internal 
qualitios, not upon our independent knowledge of its ob- 
Joct. Though Gildon and Arnall are forgotten, the type 
“dunce” ix eternal. The warfare, however, waa demora- 
lizing in another sense, Whatever may have been the injus- 
tice of Pop's attacks upon individuals, the moral standard 
of the Grub Street population was far from exalted, The 
poor seribblor had too many temptations to sell himself, 
and to oyade the occasional severity of the laws of libel 
by humiliating contrivances. Moreover, the uncertainty 
of the law of copyright encouriged the lower elass of 
booksellers to undertake all kinds of piratical enterprises, 
and to trade in various ways upon the fame of well-known 
wuthom, by attributing trash to them, or purloining and 
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publishing what the authors would have supprosod. Dublin 
was to London what New York is now, and successful 
books were at once reproduced in Ireland. Thus the lower 
strata of the literary class frequently practised with impu- 
nity all usanner of moro or less discreditable trickery, and 
Popo, with his morbid propensity for mystification, was 
only too apt a pupil in such arts. Though the tone of his 
public utterances was always of the loftiest, he was like a 
Civilized commander who, in carrying on a war with 
savages, finds it convenient to adopt tho practices which 
he professes to disapprove. 

The whole publication of the Dunciad was surrounded 
with tricks, intended partly to evade possible conso- 
quences, and partly to excite public interest or to cause 
amusement at the expense of the bewildered victima. 
Part of the plot was concerted with Swift, who, however, 
does not sppear to have been quite in the seeret. The 
complete poem was intended to appear with an elaborate 
mock commentary by Scriblerus, explaining some of the 
allusions, and with “proeme, prolegomena, testimonia 
seriptoram, index auctorum, and note variorum.” In the 
first instance, however, it appeared in a mangled form 
without this burlesque apparatus or the lines to Swift, 
Four editions were issued in this form in 1728, and with 
mock notice from the publisher, expressing a hope that 
the author would be provoked to give a more perfect edi- 
tion. This, acconlingly, appeared in 1729. Pope seoms 
to have beon partly led to this device by a principle 
which he avowed to Warburton, When he had anything 
specially sharp to say he kept it for a second edition, where 
it would, he thought, pass with less offence. But he may 
aleo have been under the impression that all the mystery 
of apparently spurious editions would excite pablic curi- 





osity. He adopted other devices for avoiding unpleasant 
consequences, It was possible that his victims might 
appeal to the law. In order to throw dust in their eyes, 
two editions appeared in Dublin and London, the Dublin 
edition professing to be a reprint from a London edition, 
whilst the London edition professed in the same way to 
be the reprint of a Dublin edition. To oppose another 
obstacle to prosecutors, he assigned the Dunciad to three 
noblemen—Lords Bathurst, Burlington, and Oxford—who 
transferred their right to Pope's publisher, Pope would be 
sheltered behind these rsponsible persons, and an aggrieved 
person might be slower to attack persons of high position 
and property. By yet another device Pope applied for 
an injunction in Chancery to suppress a piratical London 
edition ; but ensured the failure of his application by not 
supplying the necossury proofs of property. This trick, 
repeated, as we shall see, on another occasion, was intended 
either to shirk reponsibility or to increase the notoriety 
of the book. A further mystification was equally charac- 
teristic. To the Dunciad in ite enlarged form is pre- 
fixed a letter, really written by Pope himself, but praising 
his morality and genius, and justifying his satire in terms 
which would have been absurd in Pope's own mouth. Ho 
therefore induced a Major Cleland, a retired officer of some 
position, to put his name to the letter, which it is possible 
that he may have partly written, The devico was trns- 
parent, and only brought ridicule upon its author. Finally, 
Pope published an sccount of the publication in the name 
of Savage, known by Johneon’s biography, who seems to 
have been a humble ally of the great man—at once a 
convenient source of information and a tool for carrying 
on this underground warfire, Popo ufterwards incorporated 
thie staternént—which was meant to prove, bysomepalpablo 
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falecboods, that the dunors bad not ben the aggresrs— 
tm his own notes, without Savage's name. This labyrinth 
of unworthy devices was more or leas visible to Pope's 
antagonists [It might in some degree be excusable asa 
haga practical joke, absinily elaborate for the parpos, 
Dat i ed Pope inte some slippery ways, whem no such 
excuse is available. 

Pope, says Johnson, contemplated his victory over the 
unces with great exultation Through his mouthpiece, 
Savage, bo described the scene on the day of publication ; 
how actowd of authors besieged the shop and threatencd 
hhim with violence; how the booksellers and hawkers 
struggled with small success for copies ; how the dunces 
formed clubs to devise measures of retaliation; how one 
wrote to ministers to denounce Pope as a traitor, and 
another bronght an image in clay to execute him in effigy; 
and how sucessive editions, genuine and spurious, followed 
each other, distinguished by an owl or an ass on the fron- 
tispiece, and provoking infinite controversy amongst rival 
vendors, It is unpleasant to have ugly names hurled at 
‘one by the first writer of the day; but the abuso was for 
the most part too general to be libellous, Nor would there 
be any great interest now in exactly distributing the blame 
Ketween Pope and his encmios, A word or two may be 
said of one of the most conspicuous quarrels, 

Aaron Hill was a fusay and ambitions person, fall of 
Iiterary and other schemes ; devising a plan for extracting 
oil from beech-nuta, and writing a Pindaric ode on the occa- 
sion; felling forests in the Highlands to provide timbor 
for the navy ; und, as might be inferred, sponding instead 
of making «fortune. He was a stage-manager, translated 
Voltaire's Merope, wrote words for Hanitet's first compo- 
sition in England, wrote unsuccessful plays, a quantity of 
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unreadable poetry, and corresponded with most of the lite- 
rary celebrities. Pope put his initials, A. H., under the 
head of “ Flying Fishes,” in the Bathos, as authors who 
now and then rise upon their fins and fly, but soon drop 
again to the profound. In the Dunciad, he reappeard 
amongst the divers, 

‘Thon * * tried, but hardly anatch'd from aight 

Instant buoys up and riees into light : 

_ Ho bears no token of the anble streams, 

And mounts far off amongst the swana of Thames. 
A note applied the lines to Hill, with whom he had had a 
former misunderstanding. Hill replied to these assaults 
by a ponderous satire in verse upon “tuneful Alexis;" it 
had, however, some tolorablo lines at the opening, imi- 
tated from Pope's own verses upon Addison, and attri- - 
buting to him the same jealousy of merit in others. Hill 
soon afterwards wrote a civil note to Pope, complaining of 
the passage in the Dunciad. Pope might have relied 
upon the really satisfactory answer that the lines were, 
on the whole, complimentary ; indeed, more complimentary 
than true. But with his natural propensity for lying, he re- 
sorted to his old devices. In answer to this and a subsequent 
lutter, in which Hill retorted with unanswerable force, 
Pope went on to declare that he was not the author of the 
notes, that the extracts had been chosen at random, that 
he would “use his influence with the editors of tho 
Dunciad to get the note altered”; and, finally, by an 
ingenious evasion, pointed out that the blank in the 
Dunciad required to be filled up by a dissyllablo. ‘This, 
in the form of the lines as quoted above, is quite true, but 
in the first edition of the Dunciad the first verse had 
been 

H— tried the next, but hardly snateh'd from sight. 
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Hill did not detect this specimen of what Pope somewhere 
calla “ pretty genteel equivocation.” He was reconciled to 
Pope, and tanght the poor poet by experience that his 
friendship was worse than his enmity. He wrote him 
letters of eritieiam ; he forced poor Pope to negotinte for 
him with managers and to bring distinguished friends to 
the performances of his dreary plays ; nay, to read through, 
or to say that he had read through, one of them in manu- 
script four times, and make corrections mixed with elabo- 
rate culogy. No doubt Pope came to regard a letter from 
Hill with terror, though Hill comparsd him to Horace 
and Juvenal, and hoped that he would live till the virtues 
which his spirit would propagate became as general as the 
esteem of his genius. In short, Hill, who was a florid 
flatterer, is so complimentary that we are not surprised to 
find him telling Richardson, after Pope's death, that the 
poet's popularity was due to « certain “ bladdery swell of 
management.” “ But,” he concludes, rest his memory in 
in peace! It will very rarely be disturbed by*that time 
he himself is ashes." 

‘Tho war raged for aome time Dennis, Smedley, 
Moore-Smythe, Welsted, and others, retorted by various 
pamphlets, the names of which were published by Pope 
in an appendix to future editions of the “ Dunciad,” by 
way of proving that his own blows had told. Lady 
Mary wos credited, perhaps unjustly, with an abusive 
performance called « “Pop upon Pope,” relating how 
Pope had been soundly whipped by a couple of his 
vietims—of course a pure fiction. Some such vengeance, 
however, was seriously threatened. As Popo was dining 
one day at Lond Bathurst's, the servant brought in the 
agreeable message that a young man was waiting for 
Mr. Pope in the lano outside, and that the young man'y 

¥ 
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name was Dennis. He was the son of the critic, and pre- 
pared to avenge his father's wrongs ; but Bathurst per- 
suaded him to retire, without the glory of thrashing a 
cripple. Reports of such’ possibilities were circulated, 
and Pope thought it prudent to walk out with his big 
Danish dog Bounce, and a pair of piatole, Spence tried 
to persuade the little man not to go out alone, but Pope 
declared that he would not go a step out of his way for 
such villains, and that it was better to die than to live in 
fear of them. He continued, indeed, to give fresh 
provocation, A weekly paper, called the Grab-street 
Journal, was started in January, 1730, and continued 
to appear till the end of 1737. It included a continuous 
series of epigrams and abuse, in the Scriblerian vein, 
and aimed against the heroes of the Dunciad, amongst 
whom poor James Moore-Smythe seems to have had 
‘the largest share of abuse. It was impossible, however, 
for Pope, busied ns he was in literature and society, and 
constantly out of health, to be the efficient editor of such 
a performance ; but though he denied having any con- 
cern in it, it is equally out of the question that any one 
really unconnected with Pope should have taken up the 
huge burden of his quarrels in this fashion. Though ho 
concealed, and on occasions denied his connexion, he no 
doubt inspired the editors and contributed articles to its 
pages, especially during its early years. It is a singular 
fact—or rather, it would have been singular, had Pope 
been a man of less abnormal character—that he should 
have devoted 20 much energy to this paltry subterranean 
warfare against the objects of his complex antipathies, 
Pope was 60 anxious for concealment, that he kept his 
secret even from his friendly legal adviser Fortescue; and 
Fortescue innocently requested Pope to get up evidence 
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to support a charge of libel against his own organ, The 
evidence which Pope collected—in defence of « quack- 
doctor, Ward —was not, as we may suppose, very valuable. 
Two volumes of the Grub-strect Journal were printed 
in 1757, and o fragment or two was admitted by Pope 
into his works, It is said, in the preface to the collected 
pieces, that the journal was killed by the growing popu 
Jority of the Gentleman’s Magazine, which is accused 
of living by plunder, But in trath the reader will infer 
that, if the selection includes the best pieces, the journal 
tany well have died from congenital weakness. 

~The Dunciad was yet to go through a transforma- 
tion, and to lead to a new quarrel; and though this 
happened at a much later period, it will be most conve- 
nient to complete the story here. Pope had formed an 
alliance with Warburton, of which I shall presently have 
to speak; and it was under Warburton’s influence that 
he resolved to mld a fourth book to the Dunciad. 
This supplement seems to have been really made up of 
fragments provided for another scheme. The Essay on 
Man—to be presently mentioned—wns to be followed 
by a kind of poctical essay upon the nuture and limits of 
the human understanding, and a satire upon the misap- 
plication of the serious faculties! It was a design mani- 
festly boyond the author's powers ; and even the fragment 
whith is turned into the fourth book of the Dunciad 
takes him plainly out of his depth. He was no pbilo- 
“sopher, and therefore an incompetent assailant of the 
abuses of philosophy. The fourth book consists chiefly 
of ridicule upon pedagogues who teach words instead of 
things; upon the unlucky “ virtuosos" who care for old 
‘medals, plants, and butterflies—pursuits which afforded 

* See Pope to Swift, Morch 25, 1736. 
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an unceasing supply of ridicule to the essayists of the 
time ; a denunciation of the corruption of modern youth, 
who learn nothing but new forms of vice in the grand 
tour; and a fresh assault upon Toland, Tindal, and 
other frecthinkers of the day. ‘There were some passayes 
marked by Pope's usual dexterity, but the wholo is 
awkwardly constructed, and has no very intelligible con- 
nexion with the first part. It was highly admired at the 
time, and, amongst others, by Gray. He specially praises 
‘4 pasage which has often beon quoted as representing 
Pope's highest achievement in his art. At the conclusion 
the goddess Dalness yawns, and a blight falls upon art, 
science, and philosophy. I quote the lines, which Pope 
himself could not repeat without emotion, and which 
have received the highest eulogies from Johnson and 
Thackeray. 


In rain, in vain—the all-composing Hour 
Resistloss falls; the Muse obeys the Power— 
Sho comos! sho comes! the sable throne behold 
Of night primeval and of chaos oh 
Before her Fancy’s gilded clouds decay, 
And all its varying rainbows dic away. 
Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires, 
‘Tho metoor drops, avd in w tlaal 
‘As one by one, at dread Medea’ 
‘Tho sickening stars fade off the ethereal plain ; 
As Angus’ eyes by Hermes’ wand eppress’d 
Closed one by one to everlasting rest ; 
‘Thus at hor folt approach, and secret might, 
Art after art gooa out, and all ix night. 
Soo akulking Truth to her old cavern fled, 
¢ hoaped o'er ber head ! 

hat Jean’d an heaven before, 
Shrinks to her second cause, and i¢ no more, 
Physie of Motaphysic bogs defence, 
And Meta bysic calls for aid on Sonse t 
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Soe Mystery to Mathematics fy! 

In rain! They gaze, turn giddy, rave and die, 
Religion bluehing voils her ancred fhres 

‘And unawares Morality expires, 

Nor publie fame, nar private, darvs to shine : 
Nor human spark ie left, nor glimpae divine ! 
Lo! thy rood empire, Chaos ! ix restored ; 
Light dios before thy uucreating word ; 

‘Thy band, great Anaroh, lets the cartain fall 
And universal darkuess buries all. 


The most conspicuous figure in this new Dunciad 
(published Mareb, 1742), is Bentley—taken as the repre- - 
sentative of a pedant rampant. Bentley is, I think, the 
only man of real genius of whom Pope has spoken in 
terms implying gross misappreciation, With all his 
fuults, Pope was a really fine judge of literature, and has 
made fewer blunders than such men as Addison, Gray, 
and Johnson, infinitely superior to him in genorosity of 
feeling towards the living. He could even appreciate 
Bentley, and had written, in his copy of Bentley’s Mil- 
ton, “Pulchre, bene, recto," against some of the happier 
emendations in the great critic’s moet unsuccessful per- 
formance. The assault in the Dunciad is not the less un- 
sparing and ignorantly contemptuons of scholarship. The 
explanation is easy. Bentley, who had spoken contemp- 
tuously of Pope's Homer, said of Pope, “the por- 
tentous cub never forgives.” But this was not all. 
Bentley had provoked enemies by his intense pugnacity 
almost a8 freely as Pope by his sneaking malice. Swift 
and Atterbury, objects of Pope's friendly admiration, had 
Keen his antagonists, and Pope would naturally accept 
their view of his morits. And, moreover, Pope’s great 
ally of this period had a dislike of his own to Bent- 
Tey. Bentley had said of Warburton that ho was o 
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man of monstrous appetite and bad digestion. ‘Tho 
romark hit Warburton’s most obvious weakness. War 
burton, with his imperfect scholarship, and vast masses 
of badly assimilated learning, was jealous of the reputa- 
tion of the thoroughly trained and accurate critic. Tt 
was the dislike of a charlatan for the excellence which he 
endéavoured to simulate. Bolingbroke, it may be added, 
was equally contemptuous in his language about men of 
learning, and for much the same reason. He depreciated 
what he could not rival. Pope, always under the in. 
fluence of some stronger companions, naturally adopted 
their shallow prejudices, and recklessly abused a writer 
who should have been recognized as amongst the most 
effective combatants against dulness. 

Bentley died a few months after the publication of the 
Duneiad. But Pope found a living antagonist, who 
succeeded in giving him pain enough to gratify the 
vilified dunces. ‘This was Colley Cibber—most lively 
and mercurial of actors—author of some successful plays, 
with too little stuf in them for permanence, and of an 
Apology for his own Life, which is still exceedingly 
arousing as well as useful for the history of the stage. 
He was now approaching seventy, though he was to 
survive Pope for thirteen years, and as good-tempered a 
specimen of the lively, if not too particnlar, old man of 
the world os could well have been found. Popa owed 
him a grudge. Cibber, in playing the Rehearsal, had 
introduced some ridicule of the unlucky Tiree Honrs 
after Morriage. Popo, he says, came behind the scence 
foaming and choking with fury, and forbidding Cibber 
ever to repeat the insult, Cibber laughed at him, suid 
that he would repeat it as long as the Rehearsal was 
performed, and kept his word. Popo took his revenge 
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by many incidental hits at Cibber, and Cibber made a 
good-humoured reference to this abuse in the Apology. 
Hereupon Pope, in the new Dunciad, described him 
ag reclining on the lap of the goddess, and added various 
porsonalities in the notes. Cibber straightway published 
a lotter to Pope, the more cutting because still in perfect 
good-humour, and told the story about the original quarrel. 
He added an irritating anecdote in order to. provoke 
the post still further. It described Pope as introduced 
by Cibber and Lord Warwick to very bad company. 
‘The story was one which could only be told by a 
graceless old representative of the old school of comedy, 
but it hit its mark. ‘Tho two Richardaons once found 
Pope reading one of Cibber’s pamphlets. He said, 
“These things are my diversion;" but they saw his 
features writhing with anguish, and young Richard- 
fon, as they went home, observed to his father that he 
hoped to be preserved from such diversions as Pope 
had enjoyed. The poet resolved to avenge himself, 
and he did it to the lasting injury of his poem. He 
dethroned Theobald, who, as « plodding antiquarian, was 
fan excellent exponent of dulness, and installed Cibber in 
in his place, who might be a representative of folly, but 
waa ag little of a dullard as Pope himself. The conse- 
quent alterations make the hero of the poom a thoroughly 
incongruous figure, and greatly injure the general design. 
The poem appeared in this form in 1743, with a pon- 
derous prefatory discourse by Ricardus Aristarebus, con- 
tributed by the faithful Warburton, and illustrating his 
ponderous vein of elephantine pleasantry, 

Pope was nearing the grave, and many of his victims 
had gone before him. Tt was a melancholy employment 
for an invalid, breaking down visibly month by month ; 
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and one night fancy that the eminent Christian divine 
might have used his influence to better purpose than in 
fanning the dying flame, and adding the strokes of his 
bludgeon to the keen stabs of Pope's stiletto. In the 
fourteen years which had elapsed since the first Dun- 
ciad, Pope had found less unworthy employment for his 
pen ; but, before dealing with the works produced at this 
time, which include some of his highest achievements, I 
must tell a story which is in some ways a natural sup- 
plement to the war with the dunces. In describing 
Pope's entangled history, it seems most convenient to 
follow each separate line of discharge of his multifarious 
energy, rather than to adhere to chronological order, 


CHAPTER VL? 


CORRESPONDENCKH 


T nave now to describe one of the most singular aeries of 

__— transactions to be found in the annals of literature. A 
complete knowledge of their various details has only been 
obtained by recent researches. I cannot follow within my 
limits of space all tho ins and outs of the complicated 
labyrinth of more than diplomatic trickery which those 
researches have revealed, though I hope to render the 
main facts sufficiently intelligible. It is painful to track 
the strange deceptions of a man of genius as a detective 
mnravels the misdeeds of an accomplished swindler; but 
without telling the story at some longth, it is impossible 
to give a faithful exhibition of Pope's character, 

In the year 1726, when Pope had just finished his 
Jabours upon Homer, Curll published the juvenile letters 
to Cromwell. There was no mystery about this transac- 
tion, Ourll was the chief of all piratical booksellers, and 
versed in every dirty trick of the Grub-atroot trade. He 
is described in that mad book, Amo John Bunete, 
as tall, thin, ungainly, white-faced, with light grey goggle 

4 The ovidence by which the statements in this chapter aro sup: 
ported ie fully set forth in Mr. Elwin's edition of Pope's Works, 
Vol, 1., and in the notos to the Orrery Correspondence in the thint 
volume of Jottora, 
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ayes, purblind, splay-footed, and “ baker-kneod.” Accord- 
ing to the sano queer authority, who professes to have 
lodged in Curll’s house, he was drunk, as often as he 
could drink for nothing, and intimate in every London 
haunt of vice, “ His translators lay three in a bed at the 
Pewter Platter Inn in Holborn,” and helped to compile 
his indecent, piratical, and eatchpenny productions. He 
had lost his ears for some obscene publication ; but Amory 
adds, “to his glory,” that he died “as great a ponitent as 
ever expired.” He had one strong point as an antagonist, 
Having no character to lose, he could reveal his own prac- 
tices without a blush, if the revelation injured others. 

Pope had already come into collision with this awkward 
antagonist. In 1716 Curll threatened to publish the Town 
Eclogues, burleeques upon Ambrose Philip, written by 
Lady Mary, with the help of Popo and pertinps Gay. Pope, 
with Lintot, had a meeting with Curll in the hopes of suy- 
preaaing s publication caleulated to injure his friends. The 
party bad some wine, and Curll on going home was very 
sick. He declared—and there are reasons for believing his 
sory—that Pope had given him an emetic, by way of 
coarse practical joke. Pope, at any rate, took advantage 
of the accident to write a couple of squibs upon Curl, 
recording the bookseller’s ravings under the action of the 
drag, as he had described the ravings of Dennis provoked 
by Cato. Curll had his revengo afterwards ; but mean- 
while be wanted no extraneous motive to induce him to 
publish the Cromwell letters. Cromwell had given the 
letters to a mistress, who fell into distress and sold thom 
to Curl for ten guineas, 

‘Tho correspondence was received with some favour, and 
suggested to Pope a new mode of gratifying hia vanity, 
An occasion avon offered itself. Theobald, the hero of 
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‘Knowledge to guide them, he managed to run through a 
splendid fortune and dic in embarrassment. His famous 
Wibrary was one of his special hobbies. Pope now applicd 
to him to allow the Wycherley letters to be deposited in the 


ofthe “connivance” of his noble friend, 
‘and ndding that, though he did not himself “much ap- 
"of the publication, he was not ashamed of it. Ho 
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The took (whieh was called the second volume of 
Wycherley's works) has entirely disoppeared. It was ad- 
Vertiond at the time, but not a single copy is known to 
exist. One cause of this disappearance now appears to 
Ive that it had no sale at first, and that Pope preserved the 
sheets for use in a more elaborate device which followed. 
Oxford probably objected to the misuse of his name, aa 
the fietion which made lim responsible waa afterwards 
dropped. Pope found, or thought that he had found, on 
the next vecasion, a more convenient eat'spaw, Curl, it 
could not be doubted, would snateh at any chance of pub- 
lishing more correspondence ; and, ax Pope waa anxious 
to have his letters stolen and Curll wax ready to steal, the 
one thing necemary was a convenient go-between, who 
could be disowned or altogether concealed. Pope went sys- 
tematically to work, He begun by writing to his friends, 
legging them to return his letters, After Curll's piracy, 
jw declared, he could not feel himself safe, and should be 
unhappy till he had the letters in his own custody, Let 
ture were sont in, though in some cases with reluctance ; 
and Caryl, in particular, who had the largest number, 
privately took copies before returning them (a measure 
which ultimately secured the detection of many of Pope's 
tnaicouvies). ‘This, however, was unknown to Pope. 
Hy had the letters copied out ; after (acconling to his own 
stating) burning three-fourths of them, and (as we are 
iow aware) carefully oditing the remainder, he had the 
wnpy deposited in Lord Oxford’s library, His object was, 
at ho paid, partly to have documents ready in case of the 
revival of scandals, and partly to preserve the memory of 
lilo friendships, The next point was to get these letters 
stolen, For this purpose he created a man of straw, a 


iyeterious “ P, T,," who could be personated on occasion 
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hy some of the underlings employed in the underground 
transactions connected with the Dunciad and the Grab- 
street Journal. P. T. hogan by writing to Curll in 
1733, and offering to sell him a collection of Pope's 
letters. The negotiation went off for a time, because P, T. 
insisted upon Curll’s first conimitting himself by publish- 
ing an advertisement, declaring himself to be already in 
possession of the-originals, Curll was too wary to commit 
himself to such a statement, which would have made him 
responsible for the theft ; or, perhaps, have justified Pope 
in publishing the originals in self-defence. The matter 
slept till March 1735, when Curl wrote to Pope pro- 
posing a cessation of hostilities, and as a proof of goodwill 
sending him the old P.T. advertisement. This step fell 
ingo happily with Pope's designs that it has been suggested 
that Curll was prompted in some indirect manner by one 
of Pope's agents. Popo, at any rato, turned it to account. 
He at once published an insulting advertisoment, Curl 
(ho said in this manifesto) had pretended to have had the 
offer from P. T. of a large collection of Pope's letters; 
Pope knew nothing of P. T., believed the letters to be 
forgeries, and would take no more trouble in the matter. 
Whilat Curll was presumably smarting under this sum- 
mary slap on the face, the insidious P. I, stepped in once 
more. P.'T. now said that he was in possession of the 
printed shoots of the correspondence, and tho negotiation 
went on swimmingly. Curll put out the required adver 
tisement; a “short, squat” man, in a clergyman’s gown 
and with barrister’s bands, calling himself Smythe, came 
to his house at night ax P, T.'s agent, and showed him 
aome printed sheets and original letters; the bargain was 
struck ; 240 copies of the book were delivered, and it 
was published on May 12th. 
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So far the plot had succeeded. Pope had printed his 
own correspondence, and had tricked Curll into pablish- 
ing the book piratically, whilst the public was quite pre- 
pared to believe that Curll had performed a new piratical 
feat. Pope, however, was now bound to shriek as loudly 
as he could at the outrage uhder which he was suffering. 
He should have been prepared also to answer an obvious 
question. Every one would naturally inquire how Curll 
had procured the letters, which by Pope's own account 
were safely deposited in Lord Oxford's library. Without, 
as it would seom, properly weighing the difficulty of meet- 
ing this demand, Pope called ont loudly for vengeance, 
When the Dunciad appeared, he had applied (9s I have 
said) for an injunction in Chancery, and had at the same 
time neoured the failure of his application. The same 
device was tried in a still more imposing fashion. The 
House of Lords had recently decided that it was a breach 
of privilege to publish a peer’s lettera without his consent. 
Pope ayailed himeelf of this rale to fire the most sounding 
of blank shots across the path of the piratical Curl. Ho 
was as anxious to allow the publication, as to domand its 
suppression in the most emphatic manuer. Accordingly 
he got his friend, Lord Hay, to call the attention of the 
peers to Curll’s advertisement, which was so worded as to 
imply that there were in the book letters from, as well as to, 
peers. Pope himself attended the house “ to stimulate the 
resentment of his friends.’’ The book waa at once seized 
by a messenger, and Curll ordered to attend the next day. 
But on examination it immediately turned out that it con- 
tained no letters from peers, and the whole farce would 
have ended at once but for a further trick. Lord Tay 
eaid that a certain lotter to Jervaa contained a reflection 
upon Lord Burlington. Now the letter was fonnd in a 
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Hirst hateh of fifty copies sent to Curl, and which had been 
sold before the appearance of the Lords’ messenger, Bat 
‘the letter had been suppressed in a second batch of 190 
copies, which the messenger was just in time to seize. Pope 
had of courses foreseen and prepared this result. 

The whole proceeding in the Lords was thus rendered 
abortive, The books were restored to Curil, and the sale 
continued. But the device meanwhile had recoiled upon 
its author; the very danger against which he should have 
guarded himself had now occurred. How were the letters 
procured? Not till Curll was coming up for examination 
does it seom to have occurred to Pope that the Lords 
would inovitably ask the awkward question. Ho then 
saw that Curll's answer might lead to a discovery. Ho 
wrote a letter to Curll (in Smythe's name) intended to 
meet the difficulty. He entreated Curl to take the whole 
of the responsibility of procuring the lotters upon himeelf, 
and by way of inducement held out hopes of another 
volume of correspondence. In a second note he tried to 
throw Curll off the scant of another significant little fact. 
‘The sheets (as T hive mentioned) were partly made up 
from tho volume of Wycherley correspondence ;* this 
would give a clue to furthor inquiries; P.T. therefore 
allowod Smythe to say (ostensibly to show his confidenes 
in Curll) that he (P. T.) had been employed in getting up 
the former yolume, and had had some additional shests 
strtick off for himself, to which he had added letters sub- 
sequently obtained. The letter was a signal blunder. 
‘Curll saw at once that it put the game in his hands. He 
was not going to tell lies to please the slippery P. T., 

_* This is proved by a note referring to “ the prosent edition of tho 


jumows works of Mr. Wychorley,"* which, by an oversight, was 
to remain in the Curl! volume. 
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or the short squat lawyer-clergyman. He had begun to 
soe through the whole manceuyre. He went straight off 
to the Lords’ committee, told the whole story, and pro- 
duced as a voucher the letters in which P, T. begged for 
secrecy. Curll's word was good for little by itself, but 
his story hung together and the letter confirmed it. And 
if, as now seemed clear, Carll was speaking the truth, the 
question remained, who was P.T., and how did he get 
the letters? The answer, us Pope must have felt, was 
only too clear. 

But Curll now took the offensive. In reply to another 
lotter from Smythe, complaining of his evidence, he went 
roundly to work ; he said that he should at once publish 
all the correspondence, P. 1. had prudently asked 
for the return of his letters ; but Curll had kept copies, 
and was prepared to ewear to their fidelity, Accordingly 
he soon advertised what was called the Initial Corre- 
spondence. Pope was now caught in his own tmp. He 
bud tried to avert suspicion by publicly offering a reward 
to Smythe and P. 'L, if they would “discover the 
whole affair.” The letters, as he admitted, muat have 
been procured cither from his own library or from Lord 
Oxford's. The correspondence to be pnblished by Carll 
would help to identify the mysterious appropriators, and 
whatever excuses could be made ought now to be forth- 
coming. Pope adopted a singular plan. It was an- 
nounced that the clergyman concerned with P, T, and 
Curll had “discovered the whole transaction.” A narra- 
tive was forthwith published to anticipate Curll and to 
clear up the mystery. If good for anything, it should 
have given, ar helped to give, the key to the great puzzle 
—the mode of obtaining the letters, There was nothing 
else for Smythe or P. T. to “discover.” Readers must 
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have been strangely disappointed on finding not a single 
word to throw light upon this subject, and merely a long 
account cf the negotiations between Curll and P. 1. 
The narmtive might serve to distract attention from tho 
main point, which it clearly did nothing to elucidate. 
But Curll now stated his own caso, He reprinted tho 
narrative with some pungent notes ; he gave in full somo 
letters omitted by P. T., and he added a story which 
‘was moet unpleasantly significant, P. T. had spoken, 
as I have said, of his connexion with the Wycherley 
Yolume. Tho object of this statemont was to got rid of an 
awkwant bit of evidence. But Curll now announced, on 
the authority of Gilliver, the publisher of the volume, 
that Popo had himself bought up the remaining sheets. 
Tho inference was clear, Unless tho story could be con- 
tradicted, and it never was, Pope was himself the thief. 
‘The sheets common to the two volumes had been traced 
to his possession. Nor was thers a word in the P. T, 
narmitive to diminish the force of these presumptions. 
Indeed it was curiously inconsistent, for it vaguely. ace 
cused Curll of stealing the letters himself, whilst in the 
samo breath it told how he had bought them from P. 1. 
In fact, P. T. was beginning to resolve himself into 
thin uir, like the phantom in the Dunciad. As he 
Yanished, it required no great acuteness to distinguish 
behind him the features of his ingenious creator. It 
wus already believed at the time that the whole atfair wan 
an elaborate contrivance of Pope's, and subsequent revela- 
tions have demonstrated the truth of tho hypothesis, 
Evon the go-between, Smythe, was identified aa one 
Tames Worsdale, a ‘painter, actor, and author, of the 
Bohemian variety, 

Though Cwrll had fairly won the game, and Pope's 

L 
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intrigue was even at the timo sufficiently exposed, it 
seems to have given less scandal than might have been 
expected. Probably it was suspected only in literary 
circles, and perhaps it might be thought that, silly as was 
the elaborate device, the disreputable Curll was fair game 
for his natural enemy. Indeed, such is the irony of fate, 
Pope won credit with simple people, The effect of the 
publication, as Johnson tella us, was to fill the nation 
with praises of the admirable moral qualities revealed in 
Pope's letters. Amongst the admirers wax Ralph Allen, 
who had made « large fortune by farming the cross- 
posta. His princely benevolence and sterling worth 
were universally admitted, and have been immortalized 
by the best contemporary judge of character. He was 
the original of Fielding’s Allworthy. Like that excel- 
lent person, he seems to have had the common weakness 
of good men in taking others too easily at their own 
valuation. Pope imposed upon him just a8 Blifil imposed 
upon his representative. He was s0 much pleased with the 
correspondence, that he sought Pope's acquaintance, and 
offered to publish a genuine edition at his own expense. 
An authoritative edition appeared accordingly in 1737 
Pope preferred to publish by subscription, which does not 
soum to have filled very rapidly, though the work ulti- 
mately mado a fair profit. Pope's underhand manceuyres 
were abundantly illustrated in the history of this new 
edition, It is impossible to give the details; but T may 
briefly state that he was responsible for a nominally 
spurious edition which appeared directly after, and 
was simply a reproduction of, Curls publication. Al- 
though he complained of the garbling and interpolations 
supposed to have been due to the wicked Curll or 
the phantom P, T., and although he omitted in his 
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avowed edition certain letters which had given offence, he 
novertholess substantially reproduced in it Curll's version 
of the letters. As this differs from the originals which 
have been preserved, Pope thus gave an additional proof 
that he was really responsible for Curll’s supposed 
garbling. This evidence was adduced with conclusive 
force by Bowles in a later controversy, and would be 
enough by itself to convict Pope of the imputed decep- 
tion. Finally, it may be added that Pope's dolay in pro- 
ducing his own edition ia explained by the fact that it 
contained many falsificationa of his correspondence with 
Caryll, and that he delayed the acknowledgment of the 
genuine character of the letters until Caryll’s death 
removed the danger of detection. 

The whole of this elaborate machinery was devised in 
order that Pope might avoid the ridicule of publishing 
his own correspondence. There had been few examples 
of a similar publication of private letters; and Popo's 
Yolume, according to Johnson, did not attract vory much 
attention. This is, perhaps, hardly consistent with John- 
son's other assertion that it filled the nation with 
praises of his virtue. Tn any case it stimulated his appe- 
tite for such praises, and led him to a fresh intrigue, more 
successful and also more disgraceful. The device originally 
adopted in publishing the Dunciad apparently suggested 
part of the new plot. The letters hitherto published did 
not include the most interesting correspondence in which 
Pope had beon engaged. He had been in the habit of 
writing to Swift since their first acquaintance, and Boling- 
broke had occasionally joined him. These letters, which 
connected Pope with two of his most famous contem- 
Pporariea, would be far more interesting than the letters to 
Cromwell or Wycherley, or even than the letters addressed 
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to Addison and Steele, which were mere stilted fabrica- 
tions. How could they be got before the world, and in 
such a way as to concval his own complicity? 

Pope had told Swift (in 1730) that he had kept some 
of the letters in a volume for his own secret satisfaction ; 
and Swift had preserved all Pope's letters along with 
those of other distinguished men. Here was an attractive 
booty for such parties as the unprineipled Curll! In 
1735 Curll had committed his wicked pinmcy, and Pope 
pressed Swift to return his letters, in order to “secure 
him against that rascal printer." The entreaties wero 
often renewed, but Swift for some reason turned his deaf 
ear to the suggestion. He promised, indeed (Sept. 3, 
1735), that the letters should be burnt—a most effectual 
ooourity against republication, but one not at all to Pope's 
taste. Pope then admitted that, having been foreed to 
publish some of his other letters, he should like to make 
use of some of those to Swift, as none would be more 
honourable to him. Nay, he says, he meant to erect such 
“minute monument of their friendsdip as would put to 
shame all ancient memorials of the same kind! This 
avowal of his intention to publish did not conciliate 
Swift, Curll noxt published in 1736 a couple of letters 
to Swift, and Pope took advantage of this publication 
{perhaps he had indirectly supplied Curll with copies) 
to urge upon Swift the insecurity of the letters in his 
keeping. Swift ignored the request, and his letters about 
this time began to show that hia momory was failing and 
his intellect growing weak. 


+ These expressions come from two letters of Popo to Lord 
Derery in March, 1797, ani may ot scourately reproduce bis 
matements to Swift; bat they probably represent approximately 
what ho bad said. 
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Pope now applied to their common friend Lord Orrery. 
Orrery was the dull member of a family eminent for its 
talents. His father had left a valuable library to Christ 
Church, ostensibly because the son was not capable of 
profiting by books, thongh a less creditable reason has 
been assigned.* The aon, eager to wipe off the imputa- 
tion, specially affected the society of wits, and was elabo- 
rately polite both to Swift and Pope. Pope now got 
Orrery to intercede with Swift, urging that the letters 
were no longer safe in the custody of a failing old man, 
Orrery succeeded, and brought the letters in a sealed 
packet to Pope in the summer of 1737. Swift, it must 
be added, had an impression that there was a gap of six 
years in the collection ; he became confused as to what 
had or had not been sent, and had a vague belief in a 
“great collection” of letters “placed in some very safe 
hand.”* Pope, being thus in posession of the whole 
correspondence, proceeded to perform a manauyre re~ 
sembling those already employed in the casw of the 
Donciad and of the P. T. letters. He printed the 
correspondence clandestinely, He then sent the printed 
yolume to Swift, accompanied by an anonymous letter, 
This letter purported to come from some persons 
who, from admiration of Swift’s private and public 
virtues, had resolved to preserve letters eo credit 
able to him, and had accordingly put them in type. 
They suggested that the volume would be suppressed if it 
fell into the hands of Bolingbroke and Popo (a most 
audacious suggestion |), and intimated that Swift should 
himeelf publish it. No other copy, they said, was in exis- 

4 Te is mid that the son objected to allow hie wife to meot his 
father’s mistress. 

4 Gee Elwin's edition of Pope's Correspondence, ifi., 999, note, 
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tenes. Poor Swift foll at once into the tmp. He ought, 
of course, to have consulted Pope or Bolingbroke, and 
would protably have done so hail his mind been sound, 
Seeing, however, a volume already printed, he might 
naturally suppose that, in spite of the anonymous as 
aurance, it was already too Inte to stop the publica- 
tion. At any rate, he at once sunt it to his publisher, 
Faulkner, and desired him to bring it out at once. 
Swift was in that moet melancholy state in which o 
man’s friends perecive him to be incompetent to manage 
his affairs, and aro yet not able to wre actual restraint. 
Mni, Whitewny, the sensible and affectionate cousin who 
took care of him at thia time, did her best to protest 
against the publication, but in vain. Swift insisted. So 
far Pope's device wax succeasful. The printed letters 
had been placed in the hands of his bookseller by Swift 
himself, and publication was apparently secured. Bat 
Pope had still the same problem as in the previous case, 
Though he had talked of erecting a monument to Swift 
and himself, he was anxious that the monument should 
apparently be erected by some one else. His vanity 
could only be satisfied by the appearance that the publi- 
cation waa forced upon him. He had, therefore, to dis- 
nociute himbelf from the publication by somo protest at 
once emphatic and ineffectual ; and, consequently, to ex- 
plain the moana by which the letters had been surrep- 
titiounly obtained, 

The first aim wos unexpectedly difficult. Faulkner 
turned ont to be an honest bookseller. Instead of sharing 
Curll's rapacity, he consonted, at Mrs, Whiteway's request, 
to wait until Pope had an opportunity of expressing his 
wishes. Popo, if he consented, could no longer com- 
plain; if le dimented, Faulkner would suppress tho 
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letters. In this dilemma, Pope first wrote to Faulkner 
to refuse permizsion, and at the same time took care that 
his letter should be delayed fora month, Hoe hoped that 
Faulkner woukl Jose patience, and publish Bat Faulk- 
ner, with provoking civility, stopped the pross as soon as 
he heard of Pope’s objection. Pope herenpon discovered 
that the letters were certain to be published, aa they were 
already printed, and doubtless by some mysterious “con- 
federacy of people" in London. All he could wish was 
to revise them before appearance. Meanwhile he begged 
Lord Orrery to inspect the book, and say what he thought 
ofit. “Guess in what a situation I must be,” exclaimed 
thia sincere and modest person, “not to be able to see 
what all the world is to read as mine!" Orrery was quite 
as provoking as Faulkner. He got the book from Faulk- 
nor, read it, and instead of begging Pope not to deprive 
the world of so delightful o treat, said with dull in- 
tegrity, that he thought the collection “ unworthy to be 
published.” Orrery, however, was innocent enough to 
nccopt Pope’s suggestion, that letters which had ones got 
into such hands would certainly come out sooner or later. 
After some more haggling, Pope ultimately decided to take 
this ground. He would, he said, have nothing to do with 
the letters; they would come out in any case; their 
appearance would please the Dean, and he (Pope) would 
stand clear of all responsibility, He tried, indeed, to get 
Fuulkner to prefix a statement tending to fix the whole 
transaction upon Swift ; but the bookseller declined, and 
the letters ultimately came out with a simple statemont 
that they wero a reprint. 

Pope had thus virtually sanctioned the publication. 
He was not the Jess emphatic in complaining of it to his 
friends. To Orrery, who knew the facts, he represented 
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the printed copy sent to Swift asa proof that the letters 
were beyond his power; and to others, such as his friend 
Allen, he kept silence as to this copy altogether; and gave 
them to understand that poor Swift—or some member of 
Swift's family—was the prime mover in the business. 
His mystification had, aa before, driven him into per- 
plexities upon which he had never calculated. In fact, 
it was still more difficult here than in the previous cas 
to account for the original misappropriation of the letters 
Who could the thief have been? Orrery, as we have 
seen, had himself taken a packet of letters to Pope, which 
would be of course the letters from Pope to Swift. The 
packet being sealed, Orrery did not know the contents, 
and Pope asserted that he had burnt it almost as soon as 
received, It was, however, trae that Swift had been in 
the habit of showing the originals to his friends, and 
some might possibly have been stolen or copied by 
designing people. But this would not account for the 
publication of Swift's letters to Pope, which had never 
been ont of Pope's possession. As he had certainly been 
in posavesion of the other letters, it was easiest, even for 
himself, to suppose that some of his own servants were 
the guilty persons; his own honour being, of course, 
beyond question. 

To meet theat difficulties, Pope made great use of some 
stray phrases dropped by Swift in the decline of hia 
memory, and setup a story of his having himsclf returned 
some letters to Swift, of which important fact all traces 
hud disappeared. One charucteristic device will be a 
sufficient specimen. Swift wrote that a great collection 
of “my letters wo you" is somewhere “in a safe hand.” 
He meant, of course, “a collection of pour letters to me"— 
the only letters of which he could know anything. Ob- 
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serving the slip of the pon, he altered the phrase by 
writing the correct words above the line, It now 
« 

stood— ity letters to ae; 
‘upon this, interpreting it to mean that the “great collec- 
tion” included letters from each correspondent to the 
other—tho fact being that Swift had orly the letters 
from Pope to himself. The omission of an erasure 
(whether by Swift or Pope) cavsed the whole meaning 
to be altered. As the great difficulty was to explain the 
publication of Swift's letters to Pope, this change supplied 
& Very important link in the evidence. It implied that 
Swift had been at some time in possession of the letters 
in question, and had trusted them to some one supposed 
to be stfe. The whole paragraph, meanwhile, appears, 
from the unimpeachable evidence of Mrs. Whiteway, to 
have involved one of the illusions of memory, for which he 
(Swift) apologizes in the letter from which thie is ex- 
tracted. By insisting upon this passage, and upon cer- 
tain other letters dexterously confounded with those pub- 
lished, Pope succeeded in mising dust enough to blind 
Lord Orrery's not very piercing intelligence. The infe- 
rence which he desired to suggest was that some persons 
in Swift's family had obtained possession of the letters, 
Mrs, Whiteway, indeed, met the suggestion so clearly, and 
wave such good reasons for assigning Twickenham as the 
probable centre of the plot, that she must have suspected 
the truth. Pope did not venture to assail her publicly, 
though he continued to talk of treachery or evil influence, 

To xecuso innocent people of 4 crime which you know 
yourself to have committed is bad enough, It is, perhaps, 
even baser to Jay a trp’ for a friend, and reproach him 
for falling into it. Swift had denied the publication of 


Pope laid great stress 
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the lettors, and Pope would have had some grounds of 
complaint had he not been aware of the failure of Swift's 
mind, and had he not been himself the tempter. His 
position, however, forced him to blame his friend. It 
was a necessary part of his case to impute at least a 
breach of confidence to his victim. He therefore took 
the attitude—it must, one hopes, have cost him a blush— 
of one who is seriously aggrieved, but who is generously 
anxious to shield a friend in consideration of his known 
infirmity. He is forced, in sorrow, to admit that Swift 
has erred, but he will not allow himself to be annoygd. 
‘The most humiliating words ever written by a man not 
utterly vile, must have been those which Pope set down 
in a letter to Nugent, after giving his own version of the 
case: “I think I can make no reflections upon this 
strange incident but what are truly melancholy, and 
humble the pride of human nature. That the greatest of 
geniuses, though prudence may have been the companion 
of wit (which is very rare) for their whole lives past, 
may have nothing left them but their vanity. No 
decay of body is half xo miserable.” The most auda- 
cions hypocrite of fiction pales beside this. Pope, con- 
descending to the meanest complication of lies to justify 
a paltry vanity, taking advantage of his old friend's 
dotage to trick him into complicity, then giving a false 
aecount of his error, and finally morulizing, with all the 
airs of philosophic charity, and taking credit for his gene- 
rosity, is altogether a picture to sot fiction at defines. 

I must add a remark not so edifying. Pope went 
down to his grave soon afterwards, without exciting sus- 
picion except nmong two or three people intimately 
concerned, A whisper of doubt was soon hushed. Even 
tho biographers who were on the track of his former 
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deception did not suspect this similar iniquity. The 
lat of them, Mr. Carruthers, writing in 1857, observes 
upon the pain given to Pope by the treachery of Swift— 
a treachery of course palliated by Swift's failure of mind, 
At last Mr. Dilke discovered the truth, which has been 
placed beyond doubt by the still later discovery of the 
letters to Orrery. The moral is, spparently, that it is 
better to cheat a respectable man than a roguo; for the 
respectable tacitly form a society for mutual support of 
character, whilst the open rogue will be only too glad to 
show that you are even such an one as himself. 

It was not probable that letters thus published should 
be printed with scrupulous accuracy. Pope, indeed, can 
seareely have attempted to conceal the fact that they had 
been a good deal altered. And so long aa the letters 
‘were regarded morely as literary compositions, the practica 
waa at least pardonable. But Pope wont further; and 
the full extent of his audacious changes was not seen until 
Mr. Dilke became possessed of the Caryl! correspondence. 
On comparing the copies preserved by Caryll with the 
letters published by Pope, it became evident that Pope 
had regarded these letters as 20 much raw material, which 
he might carve into shape at pleasure, and with such 
alterations of date and address as might be convenient, 
to the confusion of all biographers and editors ignorant of 
his peculiar method of editing. ‘The details of these very 
disgraceful falsifications have been fully described by Mr. 
Elwin,’ but I turn gladly from this lamentable narrative to 
say something of the literary value of the correspondence, 
Every critic has made the obvious remark that Pope's 
letters are artilicial and self-conscious. Pope claimed the 
opposite merit, “It is many years,” he says to Swift in 

Pope's Works, vol. i. p cxxi 
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1734, “since I wrote as a wit." He smiles to think 
“how Curll would be bit were our epistles to fall into 
his hands, and how gloriously they would full short of 
every ingenious reader's anticipations," Warburton adds 
ina note that Pope used to “volue himself upon this 
particular.” It is indeed true that Pope had dropped the 
boyish affectation of his letters to Wycherley and Crom- 
well, But such a statement in the mouth of a man who 
plotted to secure Curll’s publication of his letters, with 
devices elaborate enough to make the reputation of an 
unscrupulous diplomatist, is of course only one more 
example of the superlative degree of affectation, the affve- 
tation of being unaffected, We should be indeed dis- 
appointed were we to expect in Pope’s letters what we 
find in the best specimens of the art: the charm which 
belongs to a simple outpouring of friendly feeling in 
private intercourse ; the sweet playfulness of Cowper, or 
the grave humour of Gray, or even the sparkle and. bril- 
liance of Walpole's admirable lettere. Though Walpole 
had an eye to posterity, and has his own mode of affecta- 
tion, he is for the moment intent on amusing, and is free 
from the most annoying blemish in Pope's writing, the 
resolution to appear always in full dress, and to mount as 
often aa possible upon the stilts of moral sclf-approbation. 
All thia is obvious to the hasty reader; and yet I must 
confess my own conviction that there is scarcely a more 
interesting volume in the language than that which con- 
tains the comeapondence of Swift, Bolingbroke, and P. 
To enjoy it, indeed, we must not expect to be in aym- 
pathy with the writers. Rather we must adopt the mental 
attitude of spectators of a scene of high comedy—the 
comedy which is dashed with satire and has a tragical 
to it. We are behind the acenes in Vanity Pair, and 
listening to the talk of three of its most famous por 
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formers, doubting whether they most deceive each other 
orthe public or themselves, The secret is an open one 
for us, now that the illusion which perplexed contem- 
poraries has worn itself threadbare, 

The most impressive letters are undoubtedly thow of 
Swift—the stern sad humourist, frowning upon the world 
which has rejected him, and covering his wrth with an 
affectation, not of fine sentiment, but of misanthropy. A 
soured man prefers to turn his worst side outwards. There 
are phrases in his letters which brand themselves upon 
tho memory like those of no other man; and we are 
softened into pity as the strong mind is seen gradually 
sinking into decay. ‘The two other sharers in the colloquy 
are in effective contrast. We see through Bolingbroke’s 
magnificent self-deceit ; the flowing manners of the states- 
man who, though the game is lost, is longing for a fayour- 
able turn of the card, but still affects to solace himself 
with philosophy, and wraps himself in dignified reflections 
upon the blessings of retirement, contraat with Swifvs 
downright avowal of indignant scorn for himself and man- 
kind. And yet we have a sense of the man’s amazing 
cleverness, and regret that he has no chance of tryingone 
more full with his antagonists in the open arena, Pope's 
affectation is perhaps the most transparent and the most 
gratuitous. Hia career had been pre-eminently successful ; 
his tulents had found their natural outlet; and he had 
only to be what he apparently persuaded himself that he 
was, to be happy in spite of illness, THe is constantly 
flourishing his admirable moral sense in our faces, dilating 
upon his simplicity, modesty, fidelity to his friends, in- 
difference to the charms of fame, till we are almost con- 
vinced that he has imposed upon himself. By some 
strange piece of legerdemain he must surely have suc- 
ceoded in regarding oven his deliberate artifices, with 
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the astonishing masses of hypocritical 
they entailed, as in some way legitimate weapons agie=*® 
a world fall of piratical Curls and deep laid plots Aueele 
indeed, wit al bis dats al 
tions, thers are moments in which we forget to prea! 
tho correct tone of moral indignation, Every now axe! 
then genuine fecling seems to come to the surface, For™ 
@ timo the superincumbent masses of hypocriay vanishe=— 
In speaking of his mother or his pursuits he fongets to wen 
his mask. He feels a genuine enthusiasm about hie — 
friends ; he believes with almost earnestness in the 
amazing talents of Bolingbroke, and the patriotic devotion 
of the younger men who are rising up to overthrow the 
corruptions of Walpole; he takes the affectation of ix 
friends as seriously as a simapleaninded man who has never 
fairly realized the possibility of deliberate ani 
he utters sentiments about human life and its y 
which, if a little tainted with commonplace, have yot a 
certain ring of sincerity and, as we may believe, were 
really sincere for the time, At such moments we secmte — 
see the man behind the veil—the really loveable nature 
which could know as well as simulate feeling. And, indeed, 
it is this quality which makes Pope endurable, anor 
if we must speak bluntly—a liar and a hypocrite ; bat 

the foundation of his character was not selfish or 

On the contrary, no man could be more warmly nffeo: 
tionate or more exquisitely sensitive to many noble 
emotions. The misfortune was that his constitutional | 
infirmities, acted upon by unfavourable conditions, deve- 
loped his craving for applause and his fear of censure, till 
vertain morbid tendencies in him assumed 

which, compared to the esme weaknesses in ordinary man- 
kind, are as the growth of plants in a tropical forest to 
their stunted representatives in the North. 








CHAPTER VII. 


‘THE ESSAY ON MAN. 


Irisa rlief to turn from this miserable record of Pope's 
felty or malicious deceptions to the history of hie legi- 
timate career. I go back to the period when he was still 
fn full power. Having finished the Dunciad, he was 
Son employed ona moreambitious task. Pope resembled 


‘one of the inferior bodies of the solar system, whoxe orbit 
i dependent upon that of soms more maasive planct ; and 
having been a eatellite of Swift, he was now swept into 
the train of the more imposing Bolingbroke, He had 
hoon originally introduced to Bolingbroke by Swift, but 
txt probably seen little of the brilliant minister who, in 
the firet years of theiracquaintance, had too many occupa 
tions to give much time to the rising poot. Bolingbroke, 
however, had beon suffering a long eclipae, whilst Pope 
waa gathering fresh splendour. In his exile, Bolingbroke, 
though never really weaned froin political ambition, had 
amused himself with superficial philosophical studies, In 
political life it was his special glory to extomporize states- 
manship without sacrificing pleasure. He could be at 
onee the most reckless of rakes and the leading spirit in 
the Cabinet or the House of Commons. He seems to 
favo thought that philosophical eminenco wax obtainable 
fm the same offhand fashion, and that a brilliant style 
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would justify o man in laying down the law to meta- 
physicians as well as to diplomatists and politicians. His 
philosophical writings are equally superficial and arrogant, 
though they show here and there the practised debater's 
power of making a good point against his antagonist 
without really grasping the real problems at issue, 
Bolingbroke received a pardon in 1723, and returned to 
England, crossing Atterbury, who had just been convicted 
of treasonable practices. In 1725 Bolingbroke settled at 
Dawley, near Uxbridge, and for the next ten years he was 
alternately amusing himself in playing the retired philo- 
sopher, and endeavouring, with more serious purpose, to 
animate the opposition to Walpole. Pope, who was his 
frequent guest, sympathized with his schemes, and waa 
completely dazzled by his eminence. He spoke of him 
with bated breath, aga being almost superior to humanity. 
“Tt looks,” said Pope once, “as if that great man had 
been placed here by mistake. When the comet appeared 
a month or two ago," he added, “I sometimes fancied 
thut it might be come to carry him home, aaa coach comes 
to one’s door for other visitors.” Of all the graceful com- 
pliments in Pope's poetry, none are more ardent or more 
obviously sincere than those addressed to this ‘guide, 
philosopher, and friend.” He delighted to bask in the 
sunshine of the great man's presence, Writing to Swift 
in 1728, he (Pope) says that he is holding the pon “ for 
my Lont Bolingbroke,” who is reading your letter between 
two haycocks, with his attention occasionally distracted 
by a threatening shower. Bolingbroke is acting the tem- 
perate recluse, having nothing for dinner but mutton- 
broth, beans and bacon, and a barndoor fowl, Whilst 
his lordship is running after a cart, Pope snatches a 
moment to tell how the day before this noble farmer had 
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engaged a painter for 200/. to give the correct agricultural) 
air to his country hall by ornamenting it with trophies of ~ 
spades, mkea, and prongs Pope saw that the zeal for 
retirement was not free from affectation, but he sat at the 
teacher's feet with profound bolief in the value of the 
lessons which flowed from his lips. 

The connexion was to bear remarkable fruit. Under 
the direction of Bolingbroke, Pope resolved to compose a 
great philosophical poom. ‘ Does Pope talk to you,” says 
Bolingbroke to Swift in 1731, “ of the noble work which, 
at my instigation, he has begun in such a manner that he 
must be convinced by this time I judged better of his 
talents than he did?" And Bolingbroke proceeds to 
describe the Esaay on Man, of which it seoms that three 
{out of four) epistles were now finished. The first of these 
epistles appeared in 1733. Pope, being apparently nervous 
on his first appearance as a philosopher, withheld his 
name. The other parte followed in the course of 1733 
and 1734, and the authorship was soon avowed. The 
‘Essay on Man ix Pope’s most ambitious performance, 
and the ono by which ho was best known beyond his own 
country. It has been frequently translated, it was imi- 
tatod both in France and Germany, and provoked a con- 
troversy, not like othersin Pope’s history of the purely 
personal kind, 

The Essay on Man professes to be « theodiey. Pope, 
with an echo of the Miltonic phraze, proposes to 


Vindioate tho ways of God to man, 


Ho is thus attempting the greatest task to which poo} 
or philosopher can devote himself—the exhibition of 
onginic and harmonious view of the universe. In a time 
when men’s minds are dominated by « dotinite religious 


™ 
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creed, the poot may hope to achieve success in such an 
undertaking without departing from his legitimate method, 
His vision pierces to the world hidden from our senses, 
and realizes in the transitory present a scene in the slow 
development of a divine drama, To make us share his 
vision is to give his justification of Providence. When 
Milton told the story of the war in heaven and the fall of 
man, he gave implicitly his theory of the true relations of 
man to his Creator, but the abstract doctrine was clothed 
in the flesh and blood of a concrete mythology. 

In Pope's day the traditional belief had lost its hold 
upon men’s minds too completely to be used for imagina- 
tive purposes. The story of Adam and Eve would itself 
require to be justified or to be rationalized into thin alle- 
gory. Nothing was left possessod of any vitality but a 
bare skeleton of abstract theology, dependent upon argu- 
ment instead of tradition, and which might use or might 
dispense with a Christin phraseology. Its deity was not 
a historical personage, bat the name of a metaphysical 
conception. For a revelation wss substituted a demon- 
stration. To vindicate Providence meant no longer to 
stimulate imagination by pure and aublime rendering of 
aceepted truths, but to solve certain philosophical 
problems, and especially the grand difliculty of reconciling 
the existence of evil with divine omnipotence and bene- 
yolence, 

Popo might conceivably have written a really great 
poem on these terms, though deprived of the concrete 
imagory of a Dante ora Milton. If he had fairly grasped 
some definite conception of the universe, whether pan- 
theistic or atheistic, optimist or pessimist, proclaiming a 
solution of the mystery, or declaring all solutions to be 
impossible, he might have given forcible expression to tho 
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corresponding emotions. He might have uttered the melan- 
choly resignation and the confident hope incited in dif- 
ferent minds by a contemplation of the mysterious world. 
He might again conceivably have written an interesting 
work, though it would hardly have been a poem —if he had 
versified the arguments by which a coherent theory might 
besupported. Unluekily, he was quite unqualified for either 
undertaking, and, at the same time, ho more or less aimed 
at both. Anything like sustained reasoning was beyond 
his reach, Pope felt and thought by shocks and electric 
flashes, He could only obtain » continuous effect when 
working clearly upon lines already provided for him, ot 
simulate one by fitting together fragments struck out at 
intervals, Tho defoct wax aggravated or caused by the 
physical infirmities which put sustained intellectual Iabour 
out of the question. ‘The laborious and patient meditation 
which brings a converging series of arguments to bear 
upon a single point, was to him as impossible as the power 
of deviaing an elaborate etrategical combination to a dash- 
ing Prince Rapert. The reasonings in the Essay are con- 
fused, contradictory, and often childish, He was equally 
for from having assimilated any definite system of thought. 
Brought up as a Catholic, he had gradually swung into 
vague deistic belief. But he had never studied any philo- 
sophy or theology whatever, and he accepts in perfect un- 
Consciousness fragmontas of the most heterogentous systems, 

Swift, in verses from which I have already quoted, 
deseribes hia method of composition, which is characteristic 
of Pope's habits of work. 


Now backs of letters, though desi 
For thoes who more will need ‘om, 

Are fill’a with hints and interlined, 
Himself can scarcely read ‘em. 
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Each atom by tome othor struck 
All turns and motions trios ; 

‘Tl in a Inmp together stuck 
Behold » poem rise! 


It was strange enough that any poem should arise by 
sich means ; but it would have been mirculous if a poem 
80 constracted had been at once a demonstmtion and an 
exposition of a harmonious philosophical system, ‘The 
confession which he made to Warburton will be a suffi- 
cient indication of bis qualifications as a student. He 
says (in 1739) that he never in his life rend a line of 
Leibnitz, nor knew, till he found it ina confutation of his 
Eseay, that there was such a term as pre-established bar- 
mony. ‘That is almost as if a modern reconciler of faith 
and science were to say that he had never wad a line of 
Mr. Darwin, or heard of such a phrase as the struggle for 
existence. It was to pronounce himself absolutely dis- 
qualified to speak as a philosopher, 

How, then, could Pope obtain even an appearance of 
success? The problem should puzzle no one at the present 
day, Every smart essayist knows how to settle the most 
abstruse metaphysical puzzles after studies limited to the 
pages of a monthly magazine; and Pope was much in 
the state of mind of auch extemporizing philosophers. 
He had dipped into the books which everybody read ; 
Locke's Essay, and Shaftesbury's Charnctoristics, and 
Wollaston’s Religion of Nature, and Clarke on the 
Attributes, and Archbishop King on the Origin of Evil, 
had probably amused his spare moments. They were 
all, we may suppose, in Bolingbroke’s library ; and if that 
passing shower commemorated in Pope's letter drove them 
back to the house, Bolingbroke might discourse from the 
page which happened to be open, and Pope would try to 
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versify it on the back of an envelope." Nor must we 
forget, like some of his commentators, that after all Pope 
was an exceedingly clever man. His mpidly perceptive 
mind was fully qualified to imbibe the erndo versions of 
philosophic theorics which float upon the surface of ordi- 
nary talk, and are not always so inferior to their proto- 
types in philosophic qualities, as philosophers would have 
us believe. He could by snatches scize with admimble 
quickness the general spirit of a doctrine, though unable 
to sustain himself at a high intellectual level for any 

“length of time. He was ready with abundance of poetical 
illustrations, not, perhaps, very closely adapted to the 
logic, but capable of being elaborated into effective pas- 
sages ; and, finally, Pope had always a certain number of 
more or less appropriate commonplaces or rendorings into 
verse of some passages which had struck him in Pascal, 
or Rochefoucauld, or Bacon, all of them favourite authors, 
and which could be wrought into the structure at a slight 
cost of coherence. By euch means he could put together 
& poem, which was certainly not an organic whole, but 
which might contain many striking sayings and passages 
of great rhetorical effect. 

‘The logical framework was, we may guess, supplied mainly 
by Bolingbroke, Bathurst told Warton that Bolingbroke 
had given Pope the essay in prose, and that Pope had 
only turned it into verso ; and Mallet—a friend of both— 
ds said to have seen the yery manuscript from which Popo 
worked, Johnson, on hearing this from Boawell, remarked 
‘that it must be an overstatement. Pope might have had 
from Bolingbroke the “ philosophical stamina” of the essay, 
‘but he must, at least, have contributed the “ poctical imn- 
ee Jotter with on envelope conld give him more delight," says 


i.) 
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gery,” and have had more independent power than the 
story implied. It is, indeed, impossible accurately to fix 
the relations of the teacher and his disciple. Pope ncknow- 
lodged in the strongest possible terms his dependence upon 
Bolingbroke, and Bolingbroke claims with equal dis- 
tinztnesa the position of instigator and inspirer. His 
mor elaborate philosophical works are in the form of 
letters to Pope, and profess to be u redaction of the con- 
versations which they had had together, ‘Theso were not 
written till after the Essay on Man; but a series of frag- 
ments appear to represent what he actually set down for’ 
Pope's guidance. ‘They are profeasedly addressed to Pope. 
“T write," he says (fmgment 65), “to you and for you, 
and you would think yourself little obliged to me if I 
took the pains of explaining in prose what you would not 
think it necessary to explain in verse,”"—that is, the froe- 
will puzzle. The manuscripts seen by Mallet may pro- 
bablo have been a commonplace book in which Boling- 
broke hal set down some of these fgmonts, by way of 
instructing Pope, and preparing for his own more systematic 
work. No reader of the frgments can, I think, doubt as 
to the immediate source of Pope’s inspiration. Most of 
the ideas expressed were the common property of many 
contempormry writers, but Pope accepts the particular mo- 
dification presented by Bolingbroke.* Popo's manipulation 
of theses materials causes much of the Essay on Man 
to resemble (as Mr. Pattison puts it) an exquisite mosaic 
work. A detailed examination of his mode of tranamu- 
tation would bo a curious study in the technical secrets of 


* It would be oat of place to discuss this in detail; bat T may 
say that Pope's crude theory of the state of nature, hia peycholory 
ne to reason asd instinct, aid soli-love, ad his doctrine of the 
scale of beings, all neem to have the specie Bolingbroke stamp. 
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Iiterary execution. A specimen or two will sufficiently 
indicate the general charscter of Pope's method of con- 
structing his essay. 

The forty-thinl fmgment of Bolingbroke is virtually a 
prose version of much of Pope's poctry, A fow phrases 
will exhibit the relation :-— 


Throngh worlds unnumbor'd though the God be known, 
‘Tis ours to trace Him only in ovr own, 

Ho who through vast immensity can pierce, 

‘See worlds on worlda compose one universe, 
Observe how system into system runs, 

What other planets circle other «uns, 

What varied boing peoples every star, 

May tell why Hoavon has made ua what we are. 
But of this frame the bonrings aud the ties, 

‘Tho strong connexion, nice dependencics, 
Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 

Looked throagh, ar cat a parteontain the whole P 


“The universe,” I quote only a few phrases from 
Bolingbroke, “ia an immense aggregate of syatoms. 
Every one of these, if we may judge by our own, contains 
several, and every one of these aguin, if we may judge by our 
own, ia made up of a multitude of different modes of being, 
animated and inanimated, thinkingand unthinking . . . 
but all concurring in one common system. . . . Just 
80 it is with respect to the various systems and eyetems of 
systems that compose the universe. As distant as they 
are, and ss different as we may imagine them to be, they 
areal fied together by relations and connarions, grada- 
tions, and dependencies.” The verbal coincidence is here 
aa marked as the coincidence in argument, Warton 
refers to an eloquent passage in Shaftesbury, which con- 
tains a similar thought ; but one can hardly doubt that 
Bolingbroke was in this case the immediate source, A 
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quaint passage a little farther on, in which Pope repre- 
sents man as complaining because he has not “the 
strength of bulls or the fur of beara,” may be traced with 
equal plausibility to Shaftesbury or to Sir Thomas 
Browne ; bat I have not noticed it in Bolingbroke, 

One more passage will be sufficient. Pope asks whether 
we are to demand the suspension of laws of nature when- 
ever they might produce « mischievous result? Is Etna 
to cease an eruption to spare a sage, or should “new 
iotions be impressed upon sea and air" for the advan- 
tage of blameless Bathel ? 

When the loos mountain trembles from «. high 
Shall gravitation cease, if you go by ? 

Or some old temple, nodding to its fall, 

For Chartres’ head reserve the hanging wall ? 

Chartres is Popo’s typical villain. This is a terse ver- 
sion, with concrete cases, of Bolingbroke's vaguer gene- 
ralities, “Tho Jaws of gravitation,” ho says, “must 
sometimes be suspended (if special Providence be ad- 
mitted), and sometimes their effect must be precipitated. 
The tottering edifice must be kept miraculously from fall- 
ing, whilst innocent men lived in it or passed under it, 
and tho fall of it must be as miraculously determined to 
crush the guilty inhabitant or passenger.” Here, again, 
we huve the alternative of Wollaston, who uses a similar 
illustration, and in one phrase comes nearer to Pope. He 
speaks of “new motions being impressed upon the atmo- 
sphere."" We may suppose that the two friends had beon 
dipping into Wollaston together. Elsewhere Pope aeems 
to have stolen for himself. In the beginning of the 
second epistle, Pope, in describing man as “the glory, 

¢ world,” is simply veraifying Pascal ; 
and a little farther on, when he speaks of reason as the 
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wind and passion as the gale on life's vast ocean, he is 
adapting his comparison from Locke’s treatiso on govorn- 
mont. 

Tf all such cases were adduced, we should have nearly 
picked the argumentative part of the essay to pieces ; but 
Bolingbroke sapplies throughout the most characteristic 
clement. The fmgments cohere by external cement, not 
by an internal unity of thought; and Pope too often 
descends to the level of mere satire, or indulges in a quaint 
conceit or palpable sophistry. Yot it would be very un- 
just to ignore the high qualities which are to be found in 
this incongruous whole. The style is often admirable. 
When Pope is at his best every word tells. His precision 
and firmness of touch enables him to get the greatest 
possible meaning into a narrow compass He uses only 


one epithet, but it is the right one, and never boggles 
and patches or, in his own phrase, “ blunders round about 
a meaning.” Warton gives, a5 a specimen of this power, 
the lines :— 


Bat errs not natare from this gracious end 

From burning suns when livid deaths doscond, 
When carthqeakes swallow or when tempeate aweop 
‘Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep? 


And Mr. Pattison reinforces the criticism by quoting 
Voltaire’s feeble imitation :— 

Quand des vents du midi los funestes haloines 

Do somence de mort ont inondé nos plains, 


Direz-vous que jamais Jo ciel eo eon courroux 
Ne lnisss In santé sdjourner parmi nous F 


It is true that in tho effort to be comproased, Pope has 
here and there cut to the quick and suppressed essential 
parts of speech, till the lines cau only be construed by our 
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independent knowledge of their meaning. The famous 
line— 
Man never is but always to be blest, 

ig an example of defective construction, though his lan- 
guage is often tortured by more elliptical phrasea® ‘This 
power of charging lines with great fulness of meaning 
enables Pope to soar for brief periods into genuine and 
impressive pootry. Whatover his philosophical weakness 
and his moral obliquity, he is often moved by genuine 
emotion. He has a vein of generous sympathy for human 
sufferings and of righteous indignation against bigots, 
and if he only half understands his own optimism, that 
“whatever is is right,” the vision, rather poetical than 
philosophical, of a harmonious universe lifts him at times 
into a region loftier than that of frigid and pedantic 
platitude. The most popular passages were certain purple 
patches, not arising very spontaneously or with much 
relovance, but algo showing something more than the 
practised rhetorician. The “ poor Indian” in one of the 
most highly-polished paragraphs — 


Who thinks, admitted to that equal aky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company, 


intrudes rather at the expense of logic, and is a decidedly 


conventional person. But this passage has a certain glow of 
fine humanity and is touched with real pathos, A further 


* Perhaps the most curious example, too long for quotation, is 
paseage near tho end of the last epistlo, in which he sums up his 
moral system by a sorios of predicates for which it is impossible 
to find any subject. Ono conplot rane— 


Nover elated whilst one man’s depress’ 
Never dejected whilat another's bloat 


It ia improanive, but it ix quite impossible to discover by the rules of 
grammatical construction who is to be never elated an depressed, 
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paseage or two may sufficiontly indicate his higher qualities, 
In the end of the third epistle Pope is discussing the 
origin of government and the state of nature, and diseuss- 
ing them in euch a way as to ehow conclusively that he 
does not in the least undentand the theories in question 
or their application. His state of Nature is a sham re 
production of the golden age of pocts, made to do 
duty in a scientific speculation. A flimsy hypothesis 
learnt from Bolingbroke is not improved when overlaid 
with Pope's conventional ornamentation. The imaginary 
history proceeds to relate the growth of superstition, 
which destroys the primeval innocence ; but why or when 
does not very clearly appear; yet, thongh the general 
theory is incoherent, he catches a distinct view of one 


aspect of the question and expresses a tolerably trite view 
of the question with singular terseness, Who, he aska,— 


Firat taught gouls enslaved and realms undone, 
‘Tho enormous faith of many made for one P 


He replics,— 
Force first mado conquest and that conquest Inw ; 
‘Till Superstition taught the tyrant awe, 
‘Then shared the tyranny, then lent it ald, 
And gods of conquerars, slaves of subjects made ; 
Sho, ‘mid the lightning’s blaze and thunder’s eound, 
When rock’d the mountains and when groan’ the groand-— 
Sho tnught the weak to trust, the proud to pray 
To Powor nnsoan and mightiar far than they; 
Sho from the rending earth and bursting skies 
Saw gods descend and fiends infernal rise 
There fix’ the droadful, there the blest abodes ; 
Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods; 
Gods partial, changoful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were mge, revenge, or bast ; 
Buch as the souls of cowarile might conceive, 
‘And, framed like tyranta, tyrants wonld believe. 
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If the teat of postry were the power of expressing a 
theory more closely and pointedly than prose, euch writing 
would take a very high place, Some popular philosophers 
would make a sounding chapter out of those sixteen lines. 

The Essay on Man brought Pope into difficulties. The 
contral thesis, “whatever is is right,” might be under- 
stood in various senses, and in some sense it would be 
accepted by every theist. But, in Bolingbroke’s teaching, 
it received a heterodox application, and in Pope's imper- 
fect version of Bolingbroke the taint was not removed. 
The logical outcome of tho nationalistic theory of the 
time was some form of panthoism, and the tendency is 
still amore marked ina poctical statement, where it was 
difficult to state the refined distinctions by which the 
conclusion is averted, When theology is regarded as de- 
monstrable by reason, the necd of a revelation ceases to be 
obyious./ The optimistic view which sees the proof of 
divine onder in the vast harmony of the whole visible 
world, throws into the background the darker side of the 
universe reflected in the theological doctrines of human 
corruption, and the consequent need of a future judgment 
in separation of good from evil I need not inquire 
whether any optimistic theory is really tenable; but the 
popular version of the creed involved the attempt to 
ignore the evils under which all creation groans, and 
produced in different minds the powerful retort of Butler's 
Analogy, and the biting sarcasm of Voltaire’s Can- 
dide. Pope, accepting the doctrine without any per- 
ception of these difficulties, unintentionally fell into 
sheer pantheism. He was not yielding to tho logical 
instinct which carries out a theory to its legitimate 
development; but obeying the imaginative impnlse which 
cannot stop to listen to the usual qualifications and safe- 
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guards of the orthodox reasoner. The best passages in 
the essay are those in which he is frankly pantheistic, 
and is swept, like Shaftesbury, into enthusiastic assertion 
of the universal harmony of things, 

All are but parts of one stupenious whole, 

Whose body nature i#, and God the soul; 

‘That changed thro’ all and yet in all the same, 

Great in the earth as in the ethereal! frame ; 

Worms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Gloves in the stara, and blossoms in tho trees» 

Lives thro’ all life, extends thro’ all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 

‘As fall, as pert @ hair as heart ; 

As fall, a8 porfoct, in vile man that mourns, 

‘As the rapt soraph that adores aud burns ; 

‘To him, uo high, no low, no great, no small, 

He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

In spite of some awkward phrases (hair and heart is a 
vile antithesis !), the passage is eloquent but can hardly be 
called orthodox. And it was still worse when Pope under- 
took to show that even evil passions and vices were part of 
the harmony ; that “a Borgia and a Cataline ” were as much 
a part of the divine order asa plague or an earthquake, 
and that self-love and lust were essential to social welfare, 

Pope's own religious position is characteristic and easily 
definable, Tf it is not quite defensible on the strictest 
principles of plain speaking, it is also certain that we 
could not condemn him without condemning many of the 
best and most catholic-spirited of men. The dogmatic 
system in which he had presumably been educated had 
softened under the influence of the cultivated thought of 
the day. Pope, as the member of a persecuted sect, had 
learnt to share that righteous hatred of bigotry which is 
the honourable characteristic of his best contemporaries, 
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He considered the persecuting spirit of his own church to 
bo its worst fault. In tho early Essay on Criticism he 
offended some of his own sect by a vigorous denunciation 
of the doctrine which promotes persecution by limiting 
salvation to a particular creed. His charitable conviction 
that a divine clement is to be found in all creeds, from 
that of the “poor Indian” upwards, animates the highest 
passages in his works But though he sympathizes 
with a generous toleration, and the speeific dogmus of his 
ereed sat very loosely on his mind, he did not vonsider 
that an open secession was necessary or even honourable. 
Ho called himself a true Catholic, though rather as respect- 
fully sympothizing with the spirit of Eénelon than as 
holding to any dogmatic system, Tho most dignitiod 
letter that he ever wrote was in answer to a suggestion 
from Atterbury (1717), that he might change his religion 
upon the death of his father, Pope replies that his 
worldly interests would be promoted by such « stop ; and, 
in fact, it cannot be doubted that Pope anight have had a 
share in the good things then obtainable by successful 
writers, if he had qualified by taking the oatha. But he 
adda, that such a change would hurt his mother’s feelings, 
and that he was more certain of his duty to promote her 
happiness than of any speculative tenet whutover, Ho 
was suro that ho could mean as woll in the religion he 
now professed as in any other; and that being so, he 
thought that a change even to an equally good religion 
could not be justified. A similar statement appears ina 
letter to Swift, in 1729. “I am of tha religion of Exas- 
ius, a Catholic, So I live, so shall I die, and hope one 
day to meet you, Bishop Atterbury, the youngor Craggs, 
Dr, Garth, Dean Berkeley, and Mr, Hutchinson in that 
) Bpance, p. 364, 
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place to which God of his infinite mercy bring us and 
everybody." To these Protestants he would doubtless 
havo joined the freethinking Bolingbroke. At a later 
period he told Warburton, in less elevated language, that 
the change of his creed would bring him many enemies 
and do no good to any one. 

Pope cout feel nobly and act honourably when his 
morbid vanity did not expose him to some temptation ; 
and I think that in this matter his attitude was in every 
way creditable. He showed, indeed, the prejudice enter 
tained by many of the rationalist divines for tho freo- 
thinkers who were a little more outspoken than himself. 
The deist whose creed was varnished with Christian 
phrases, was often bitter against the deist who rejected 
the varnish ; and Pope put Toland and Tindal into tho 
Dunciad as scandalous assailimts of all religion. From 
his point of view it was as wicked to attack any creod na 
to regurd any creed as exclusively trne; and certainly 
Pope was not disposed to join any party which was hated 
and maligned by the mass of the respectable world. For 
it must be romembernd that, in spite of much that has 
beon said to the contrary, and in spite of tho true ten- 
dency of much so-called orthodoxy, the profession of open 
@issent from Christian doctrine was then regarded with 
extreme disapproval. It might be a fashion, as Butler 
and others declare, to talk infidelity in cultivated circles ; 
‘but a public promulgation of unbelief was condemned as 
criminal, and worthy only of the Grub-strect faction. 
Pope, therefore, was terribly shocked when ho found him- 
welf accused of heterodoxy. His poem was at once trana- 
Jated, and, we are told, spread rapidly in France, whero 
Voltaire and many inferior writera were introducing the 
contagion of English freethinking. A solid Swiss pastor 
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and professor of philosophy, Jean Pierre Crousaz (1663— 
1750), undertook tlie task of refutation, and published an 
examination of Pope's philosophy in 1737 and 1738. 
A serious examination of this bundle of halfdigested 
opinions was in itself absurd. Some years afterwards 
‘(1751) Pope came under a more powerfal critic. The 
Berlin Academy of Sciences offered « prize for a similar 
omay, and Lessing published a short tract called Pope ein 
Metaphysiker! Tf any one carea to see a demonstration 
that Pope did not understand the syatem of Leibnitz, and 
that the bubble blown by a great philosopher bas more 
apparent cohesion than that of a half-read poet, he may 
find o sufficient statement of the case in Lessing, But 
Lessing sensibly protests from the start against the intru- 
sion of such a work into serious discussion ; and that 
is the only ground which is worth taking in tho matter. 
The most remarkable reault of the Essay on Man, 
it mny be parenthetically noticed, was its effect upon 
Voltaire. In 1751 Voltaire wrote 4 poem on Natural 
Law, which is a comparatively feeble application of 
Pope's principles, Tt is addressed to Frederick instend of 
Bolingbroke, and tontains a warm eulogy of Pope's 
philosophy. But a few years later the earthqnake at 
Lisbon suggested certain doubts to Voltaire as to the 
completeness of the optimist theory ; and, in some of the 
most impressive verses of the century, he issued an ener- 
getic protest against the platitudes applied by Pope and 
his followera to deaden our sense of the mizeries under 
which the race suffers. Verbally, indeed, Voltaire still 
mukes his bow to tho optimist theory, and the two 
poems appeared together in 1756; but his noble out- 
cry against the empty and complacent deductions which 
it covers, led to his famous controversy with Rousseau. 
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‘The history of this conflict falls beyond my subject, and 
T must be content with this brief reference, which proves, 
amongst other things, the interest created by Pope's advo- 
cacy of the most chameteristic doctrines of his time on 
the minds of the greatest leaders of the revolutionary 
movement. 

Meanwhile, however, Crousaz was translated into Eng- 
lish, and Pope was terribly alarmed. His “guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend” had returned to the Continent (in 
1735), disgusted with his political failure, but was again 
in England from June, 1738, to May, 1739. We know 
not what comfort he may have given to his unlucky dis 
ciplo, but an unexpected champion suddenly arose, 
William Warburton (born 1698) was gradually pushing 
hia way to success, He had been an attorney's clork, and 
had not received o university education; but his multi. 
farious reading was making him conspicuous, helped by 
great onergy, and by a quality which gave some plausi- 
bility to the title bestowed on him by Mallet, “The 
most impudent man living.” In his humble days he had 
been intimate with Popes enemies, Concanen and ‘Theo- 
bald, and had spoken scornfully of Popo, saying, amonget 
other things, that ho “ borrowed for want of genius,” as 
Addison borrowed from modesty and Miltex from pride. 
Tn 1736 he had published his first important work, the 
Alliance between Church and State, and in 1738 fol- 
lowed the first instalment of his principal performance, 
the Divine Legation. During the following years ho 
‘waa the most conspicuous theologian of the day, dreaded 
and hated by his opponents, whom he unsparingly bullied, 
‘and dominating a small clique of abject admiren, He is 
said to have condemned the Essay on Man when it 
first appeared. He called it a collection of the worst 


x 
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pansages of the worst anthors, and declared that it 
taught rank atheism. The appearance of Crousaz’s book 
suddenly induced him to make a complete change of 
front. He declared that Pope spoke “truth uniformly 
throughout,” and complimented him on his strong and 
delicate reasoning. 

Tt ts idle to seck motives for this proceeding. War- 
burton loved paradoxes, and delighted in brandishing 
them in the most offensive terms. He enjoyed the exer 
cise of his own ingenuity, and therefore his ponderous 
writings, though amusing by their audacity and width 
of reading, are abeolutely valueless for their ostensible 
purpose. The exposition of Pope (the first part'of which 
appeared in December, 1738) is one of his most tiresome 
performances ; nor need any human being at the present 
day study the painful wiredrawings and sophistries by 
which he tries to give logical cohesion and orthodox inton- 
tion to the Easy on Man 

If Warburton was simply practising his dialectical skill, 
the result was a failure, But if he had an eye to certain 
lowor onds, hin xuccvs surpassed his expectations, Popo 
was in costaxies, He foll upon Warburton's nock—or 
rather at his feet—and overwhelmed him with professions 
of gratitude. He invited him to Twickenham ; met him 
with compliments which astonished a bystander, and 
wrote to him in terms of surprising humility, “ You 
understand me," he exclaims in his first letter, “as well 
as Ido myself; but you express me much better than 
T could express myself.” For the rest of his lifs Pope 
adopted the samo tone. He sheltered himself behind this 
burly defender, and could nover praise him enough. He 
declared Mr. Warburton to be the greatest general 
critic he ever knew, and was glid to instal him in the 
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Ppotition of champion in ordinary. Warburton was con- 
sulted about new editions; annotated Pope's poems ; 
stood sponsor to the last Dunciad, and was assured by 
his admiring friend that the comment would prolong the 
life of the poetry. Popo left all his copyrights to this 
friend, whilst his MSS. were given to Bolingbroke, 

When the University of Oxford proposed to confor an 
honorary degree upon Pope, he declined to receive the 
compliment, because the proposal to confer a smaller 
honour upon Warburton had been at tho same time 
thrown out by the University. In fact, Pope looked up 
to Warburton with a reverence almost equal to that which 
he felt for Bolingbroke. If such admiration for such an 
idol was rathor humilinting, we must remember that Popo 
was unable to detect the charlatan in the pretentious but 
really vigorous writer; and we may perhaps admit that 
there is something pathetic in Pope’s constant eagerness 
to be supported by some sturdier arm. We find tho same 
tendency throughout his life, The weak and morbidly 
sensitive nature may be forgiven if its dependence leads 
to excessive veneration. 

Warburton derived advantages from the connexion, the 
prospect of which, we may hope, was not the motive of 
his first advocacy. To be recognized by the most eminent 
man of letters of the day was to receive a kind of certifi- 
cate of excellence, yaluable to a man who had not tho 
regular university hall-mark. More definite results fol- 
lowed. Pope introduced Warburton to Allen, and to 
Murray, afterwards Lord Mansfield. Through Mormy 
he was appointed preacher at Lincoln's Inn, and from 
Allen he derived greater bencfits—the hand of his niece 
and ‘heiress, and an introduction to Pitt, which gained for 
Lith the bishopric of Gloucester. 
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Pope's allegiance to Bolingbroke was not weakened by 
this new alliance. He sought to bring the two together, 
when Bolingbroke again visited England in 1743. The 
only result was an angry explosion, as, indeed, might 
have been foreseen ; for Bolingbroke was not likely to be 
well-disposed to the clever parson whose dexterous sleight- 
of-hand had transferred Pope to the orthodox camp ; nor 
was it natural that Warburton, the most combative and 
insulting of controversialists, should talk on friendly 
terms to one of his natural antagonists—an antagonist, 
moreover, who was not likely ‘to have bishoprics in his 
gift. The quarrel, as we shall sce, broke out fiercely over 
Pope's grave, 
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EPISTLES AND SATIRES. 


Por had tried a considerable number of poetical experi- 
ments when the Dunciad appeared, but he had not yet 
discovered in what direction his talents could be most 
efficiently exerted. Bystanders are sometimes acuter in 
detecting a man’s true forte than the performer himeelf. 
In 1722 Atterbury had seen Pope's lines upon Addison, 
and reported that no piece of his writing was ever so much 
sought after. “Since you now know,” be added, “in 
what direction your strength lies, I hope you will not 
suffer that talent to be unemployed.” Atterbury seems to 
have been rather fond of giving advice to Pope, and puts 
on a decidedly pedagogic air when writing to him. The 
present suggestion was more likely to fall on willing ears 
than another made shortly before their final separation. 
Atterbury then presented Pope with a Bible, and recom- 
mended him to study its pages. If Pope had taken to 
heart some of St. Paul’s exhortations to Christian charity, 
he would scarcely have published his lines upon Addison, 
and English literature would have lost some of its most 
brilliant pages. 

Satire of the kind represented by those lines was so 
obviously adapted to Pope's peculiar talent, that we rather 
wonder at his having taken to it seriously at a compara- 
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tively late period, and even then having drifted into it by 
accident rither than by deliberate adoption. He had 
aimed, as has been said, at being a philosophic and 
didactic povt. ‘The Essay on Man formed part of a 
much larger plan, of which two or three fragmentary 
sketches are given by Spence.’ Bolingbroke and Pope 
wrote to Swift in November, 1729, about a scheme then 
in course of execution. Bolingbroke declares that Pope 
is now exerting what was eminently and peculiarly his 
talents, above all writers, living or dead, without except 
ing Horace; whilst Pope explained that this was a “aystem 
of ethics in the Horatian way.” The language seoms to 
apply best to the poems afterwards called the Ethic 
Epistles, though, at this time, Pope, perhaps, had not a 
very clear plan in his head, and waa working at different 
parts simultaneously. The Essay on Man, his most 
distinct schome, was to form the opening book of his 
poem. Three others were to treat of knowledge and ite 
limits, of government—ecclesiastical and civil—and of 
morality. The last book iteelf involved an elaborate 
plan. ‘There were to be three epistles about each cardinal 
virtue—one, for example, upon avarice ; another on the 
contrary extreme of prodigality ; and a third, upon the 
judicious mean of a moderate use of riches. Popo told 
Sponce that he had dropped the plan chiefly becausohisthind 
book would have provoked every Church on the face of 
the earth, and he did not care for always being in boiling 
water. The scheme, howe was fir too wide and too 
systematio for Pope’s powers. His spasmodic energy 
enabled him only to fill up corners of the canvas, and 
from what he did, it is eufficiontly evident that his classi- 
fication would have been incoherent and his philosophy 
3 Spence, pp. 16, 48, 137,315. 
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to say what bits he might have originally intended forany 
given purpose, 

Another distraction seems to have done more than his 
fear of boiling water to arrest the progress of the 
elaborate plan. Bolingbroke coming one day into his 
room, took up a Horace, and observed that the first satire 
of the second book would suit Pope's style. Popo trans- 
lated it in a morning or two, and sant it to press almost 
immediately (1733). The poem had a brilliant success. 
It contained, amongst other things, the couplet which 
provoked his war with Lady Mary and Lond Hervey, 
This, again, ted to his putting together the epistle to 
Arbuthnot, which includes the bitter attack upon Hervey, 
as part of a general apologia pro vita sua, It was after 
wurds called the Prologue to the Satire, Of his other 


— 
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imitations of Horace, one appeared in 1734 (the second 
satire of the second book), and four more (the first and 
sixth epistles of the first book and tho first and second of 
the second book) in 1738, Finally, in 1737, he published 
two dialogues, firat called 1738" and afterwards * Tho 
Epilogue to the Satires,” which are in the same vein as 
the epistle to Arbuthnot. These epistles and imitations 
of Horace, with the so-called prologue and epilogue, took 
up tho greatest part of Pope's energy during the years 
in which his intellect was at its best, and show his finest 
technical qualities. The Essay on Man was on hand 
during the early part of this period, the epistles and 
satires representing a raification from the same inquiry. 
But the essay shows the weak side of Pope, whilst his 
most remarkable qualities are best represented by these 
subsidiary writings. ‘The reazon will be sufficiently appa- 
rent after a brief examination, which will alao give oeca- 
sion for saying what still remains to be said in regard 
to Pope as a literary artist, 

The weakness already conspicuous in the Essay on 
Man mars the effect of the Ethie Epistles. His work 
tends to be rather an aggregation than an organie whole, 
He was (if Imay borrow a phrise from the philologists) 
an agglutinative writer, and composed by sticking together 
independent fragments. His modo of composition was 
natural to a mind incapable of sustained and continuous 
thought. In the epistles, he professes to be working on 
a plan. The first expounds his favourite theory (also 
treated in the essay) of a “‘mling passion.” Ench man 
has such a passion, if only you can find it, which explains 
the apparent inconsistency of his conduct. ‘This theory, 
which has exposed him to a charge of fatalism (especially 
from people who did not very well know what fatalism 
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means), is sufficiently striking for bis purpose; bat it 
rather turns up at intervals than really binds the epistle 
intoa whole. But the arrangement of his portrait gallery 
is really unsystematic ; the affectation of system is rather 
in the way. The most striking charcters in the essay 
on women were inserted (whenever composed) some 
time after its first appearance, and the construction is too 
loose to make any interruption af the argument pereep- 
tible, Tho poems contain some of Pope's most brilliant 
hits, but we can scarcely remember thom as a whole. The 
characters of Wharton and Villiors, of Atos, of the Man 
of Ross, and Sir Balaam, stand out as brilliant passages 
which would do almost as well in any other setting. In 
the imitations of Horace he is, of course, guided by lines 
already Inid down for him; and he has shown admirable 
skill in translating the substance as well as the words of 
his author by the nearest equivalents. This peculiar 
mode of imitation had been tried by other writers, but in 
Pope's hands it succeeded beyond all precedent. There 
is 20 much congeniality between Horace and Pops, and 
tho social orders of which they wore tho spokesmen, that 
he can represent his original without giving ws any sense 
of constraint. Yot even here he sometimes obeeums tho 
thread of connexion, and we foel more or leas clearly 
that the order of thought is not that which would have 
spontaneously arisen in his own mind. So, for example, 
in the imitation of Hornee’s first opistle of the first book, 
the referonces to the Stoical and Epicurean morals imply 
‘a connexion of ideas to which nothing corresponds in 
Pope's reproduction. Horace is describing a genuine 
experience, while Pope is only putting together a string 
of commonplaces. Tho most interesting part of those 
imitations are those in which Pope takes advantage of the 
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suggestions in Horace to be thoroughly autobiographical. 
He manages to run his own experience and feelings into 
the moulds provided for him by his predecessor, One 
of the happiest passages is that in which he turns the 
serious panogyrio on Augustus into a bitter irony againet 
the other Augustus, whose name was George, and who, 
according to Lord Hervey, was so contmated with 
his prototype, that whereas perional coumge was the 
one weak point of the emperor, it was the one strong 
point of the English king. As soon as Pope has a 
chance of expressing his personal antipathies or (to do him 
baro justice) his personal attachments, his lines begin to 
glow. When he is trying to preach, to be ethical and 
philosophical, he is apt to fall into mouthing and to lose 
his place; but when he can forget his stilts, or point his 
morality by some conerite and personal instance, every 
word is alive. And it is this which makes the epilogues, 
and more especially the prologue to the satires, his most 
impressive performances. ‘Tho unity which is very ill- 
supplied by some ostensible philosophical thesis, or even 
by the leading etrings of Horace, is given by his own 
intense interest in himself. The best way of learning to 
enjoy Pope is to get by heart the opistle to Arbuthnot, 
That epistle is, as I have said, his Apologia. In ita some 
400 lines, he has managed |to compress more of his fool- 
ings and thoughts than would fill an ordinary antobio- 
graphy. It is truo that tho epistle requires a commen- 
tator, It wants some familiarity with the events of Pope's 
life, and many lines convey only a part of their meaning 
unless we are familiar not only with the events, but with 
the charicters of the pertons mentioned. Passages over 
which we pass carolessly at the first reading then come 
out with wonderful freshness, and single phrases throw a 
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sudden light upon hidden depths of feeling. It is also 
true, unluckily, that parts of it must be read by tho 
rule of contraries. They tell us mot what Pope really 
was, but what he wished others to think him, and what 
be probably endeavoured to persuade himself that he was, 
How far bo succovded in imposing upon himself is indeod 
@ very curious question which can never be fully answered, 
‘There is the strangest mixture of honesty and hypocrisy. 
Let me, he says, live my own and die so too— 


(To live and dic is all I have to do) 

Maintain a poet's dignity and case, 

And veo what friends and read what books I please ! 
Well, he was independent in his fashion, and we can at 
Teast believe that he so far beliovod in himeolf, But 
when he goes on to say that he “can sleep without a poem 


in his head, 

Nor know if Denis be alive or dead,” 
we remember his calling up the maid four times a night 
in the dreadful winter of 1740 to save a thought, and the 
features writhing in anguish as ho read a hostile pam- 
phlet. Presently he informs us that “he thinks a lie in 
prose or verse the same "—only too much the same ! and 
that “if he pleased, he pleased by manly ways.” Alas | 
for the manlinesa And yet again when he speaks of his 
= Unspotted names and venerable Jong 

If there be force in virtue or in song, 
ean we doubt that he is speaking from the heart? We 
should porhaps like to forget that the really exquisite and 
touching lines in which he speaks of his mother had been 
80 carefully elaborated. 


Mo lot the tender office long engage 
‘To reek the erndlo of dectining aye, 
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With lenient acts extend a mother’s breath, 

Make languor smite and smooth the bed of death, 
Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 

And keop awhile ene parent from tho sly! 


If there are more tender and exquisitely expreesed lines 
in the language, I know not where to find them ; and yet 
again I should be glad not to be reminded by a cruel 
commentator that poor Mrs, Pope had beon dead for 
two years when they were published, and that even 
this touching effusion has therefore a taint of dramatic 
affectation, 

To me, I confess, it sooms most probablo, though at 
first sight incredible, that these utterances were thoroughly 
sincere for the moment, I fancy that undor Pope's 
elaborate masks of hypocrisy and mystification there waa 
a heart always abnormally sensitive. Unfortunately it was 
as capable of bitter resentment as of warm affection, and 
was always liable to be misled by the suggestions of his 
strangely irritable vanity. And this seems to me to give 
the true key to Popo's poctical as well as to his personal 
characteristics, 

To explain either, we must remember that he wasa man 
of impulses; at ono instant a mero incarnate thrill of 
gratitude or generosity, and in the next of spite or jealousy. 
A spasm of woundod vanity would make him for the time 
aa mean and selfish as other men are made bya frenzy of 
bodily fear. He would instinctively snatch ata lis even 
when a moment's reflection would have shown that the 
plain trath would be more convenient, and thorefore he 
had to accumulate lie upon lie, each intended to patch up 
some previous blunder. Though nominally the poet of 
reason, he was the very antithesis of the man who is 
reasonable in the highest sense: who is trathful ip word 
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and deed Lecause his conduct is rgulated by harmonioas 
and invariable principles. Pope was governed by tho 
instantaneous feeling. His emotion came in sadden jets 
and gushes, instead of a continnons stream. The smo 
peculiarity deprives his pootry of continuous harmony or 
profound unity of conception, His lively sense of form 
and proportion enables him indeed to fill up a simple 
framework (generally of borrowed design) with an eye to 
general effect, as in the Rape of the Lock or the first 
Dunciad. But oven there his flight is short ; and when 
a poem should be governed by the evolntion of some pro 
found principle or complex mood of sentiment, he becomes 
incoherent and perplexed. But on the other hand he 
can porceive admirably all that can be seen at a glanco 
from a single point of view. Though he could not bo 
continuous, he could return again and again to the same 
point; he could polish, correct, eliminate superituitios, 
and compress his nitaning more and more closely, till he 
has constructed short passages of imperishable excellence. 
‘This microscopic attention to fragments sometimes injures 
the connexion, and offen involves a mutilation of eon- 
struction. He corrects and prunes too closely. He could, 
ho says, in reference ta the Essay on Man, put things 
more briefly in verse than in prose; one reason being that 
he could take liberties of this kind not permitted in prose 
writing. But the injury is compensated by tho singular 
tersenoss and vivacity of his beat style. Soarcely any one, 
as is often remarked, has loft so large a proportion of 
quotable phrases,’ and, indeed, to the present he survives 

1 To take an obviously uncertain test, I fled that in Bartlett's 
Wiclionary of fhmilinr quotations, Shakspeare fille 70 pagua; Mil- 
ton, 28; Pope, 18; Wordaworth, 16; and Byrom, 16 ‘The rust 
are powhere, 
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chiefly by the current coinage of that kind which bears his 
image and superseription. 

This familiar remark may help us to solve the old 
problem whether Pope was, or rather in what sonse he 
was, a poet. Much of his work may be fairly described 
as rhymed prose, differing from prose not in substance or 
tone of feeling, but only in the form of expression, Every 
poet has an invisible audience, as an orator has a visible 
one, who deserve a great part of the merit of his works, 
Some men may write for the religious or philosophic 
recluse, and therefore utter the emotions which come to 
ordinary mortals in the rare momenta when the music of 
the spheres, generally drowned by the din of the eommon- 
place world, becomes audible to their dull senses. Pope, 
on the other hand, writes for the wits who never listen to 
such strains, and moreover writes for their ordinary moods, 
He aims at giving us tho refined and doubly distilled 
essonce of the conversation of the statesmen and courtiers 
of his time. ‘The standard of good writing always 
implicitly present to his mind is the fitness of his poetry 
to pass muster when shown by Gay to his duchess, or 
read after dinner toa party composed of Swift, Boling. 
broke, and Congreve. That imaginary audience is always 
looking over his shoulder, applauding a good hit, chuck- 
ling over allusions to the last bit of seandal, and ridiculing 
any extravagance tending to romance or sentimentalism. 

‘The limitations imposed by such a condition are obvious, 
As men of taste, Popo's friends would make their bow to 
the recognized authorities. They would praise Paradise 
Lost, but a new Milton would bens much out of place 
with them as the real Milton at the court of Charles II. 
They would really prefer to have his verses tagged by 
Dryden, or the Samson polished by Popo. They would have 
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fidieuled Wordsworth’s mysticism or Shelley's idealism, 
as they laughed at the religious “enthusiasm” of 
Law or Wesloy, or the metaphysical subtleties of Berkeley 
and Hume. They preferred the philosophy of the Essay 
on Man, which might be sppropriated by a common-sense 

, or the rhetoric of Blotea aud Abelard, bits of 
which might be used to excellent effect (as indeed Pope 
himself used the peroration) by a fino gontleman addressing 
his gallantry toa contemporary Sappho. It is only too 
easy to expose their shallowness, and therefore to overlook 
what was genuine in their feelings. After all, Pope’s 
eminent friends were no mere tailor's blocks for tho dis- 
play of laced coats. Swift and Bolingbroke were not 
enthusiasts nor philosophers, but certainly they were no 
foots. They liked in the first place thorough polish. They 
could appreciate a perfectly turned phrase, an epigrm 
which concentrated into a couplet a volume of quick obser- 
vations, 4 smart mying from Rochefoucauld or La Bruyére, 
which gave an edge to worldly wisdom ; a really brilliant 
‘utterance of one of those maxims, half true and not over 
profound, but still presenting one aspect of life as they saw 
it, which have since grown rather threadbare. This sort 
of moralizing, which is the staple of Pope's epistles upon 
the roling passion or upon avarice, strikes us now as un- 
pleasantly obvious. We have got beyond it and want 
fom more refined analysis and more complex psychology, 
Tako, for example, Pope's epistle to Bathurst, which was 
im hand for two years, and ix just 400 lines in 
Tength. The simplicity of the remarks is almost comic. 
Nobody wants to be told now that bribery is facilitated 
‘by modern system of credit. 


Blost paper-crodit ! Inst and beat sapply 
‘That londe corruption lighter wings to fly! 
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This triteness blinds us to the singular felicity with 
which the observations have been versified, a felicity which 
makes many of the phrases still proverbial. Tho mark is 
#0 plain that we do scant justice to the accuracy and pre- 
cision with which it is hit. Yet when we notice how 
every epithet tells, and how perfectly the writer does what 
he tries to do, we may understand why Popo extorted 
contemporary admiration. Wo may, for example, read once 
more the familiar passage about Buckingham, The 
picture, such aa it ia, could not be drawn more strikingly 
with fewer lines. 

In the worst inn'a worst room, with mat half-hang, 
The floors of plaister and the walla of dung, 

On once 4 flock-bed but repair’d with straw, 
With tape-ty'd curtains nover meant to draw, 
‘The Goan and Garter dangling from that bed, 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 
Groat Villiers lies ! alns, how changed from him, 
‘That life of pleasure and that soul of whim t 
Gallant and gay in Cliveden's proud aleove, 

‘The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love; 

As great a8 gay, at council in a ring 

Of inimick’d stateamon, and thelr merry king, 
No wit to flatter left of all his tore! 

No fool to Iangh at, which he valued more. 
‘Thus, victor of his health, of fortuno, friends, 
And fame, the lord of ueolosa thousands anda. 


It is as graphic as a page of Dickens, and has the ad- 
vantage of being less grotesque, if the sontiment is equally 
obrious. When Pope bas made his hit, he does not blur 
the effect by trying to repent it. 

In these epistles, it must be owned that tho sentiment 
is not only obvious but prosaic, ‘The moml maxims aro 

Jivered like advice offered by one renaible man to 


anothor. not with the impassioned fervour of a prophet 
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Nor can Pope often rise to that level at which alone satire 
is transmuted into the higher class of poetry, To accom- 
plish that feat, if, indeed, it be possible, the poet must not 
simply ridicule the fantastic tricks of poor mortals, but 
show how they appear to the angela who woep over them. 
The petty figures must be projected against a background 
of the infinite, and we must feel the relations of our tiny 
eddies of lifp to the oceanic currents of human history. 
Pops can never riso above the crowd. He is looking at 
his equals, not contemplating them from the height which 
reveals their insignificance. The clement, which may fairly 
be called poetical, is derived from an inferior gouree ; but 
sometimes has pastion enough in it to lift him above mere 


In one of his most animated passagos, Pope relates his 


desire to— 
Brand the bold front of shameless guilty men 
Dash the proed gamoster in his gilded oar, 
Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a star. 

For the moment he takes himself seriously ; and, indeed, 
he seems to have persuaded both himeelf and his friends 
that he was really a great defender of virtue, Arbuthnot 
begged him, almost with his dying breath, to continue hia 
“noble disdain and abhorrence of vice,” and, with a due 
regard to his own safety, to try rather to reform than 
chastise; and Pope accepts the office ostentationsly, His 
provocation is “the strong antipathy of good to bad,” and 
he exelaims,— 

Yea! [nm prood—I must be proud to eee 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me. 
Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 
Yet touch’d and shamed by ridioule alone. 
If the sentiment provokes a slight incredulity, it is yot 
° 
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worth while to understand its real meaning; and the 
explanation is not very far to seek. 

Pope's best writing, I have said, is the easence of con. 
vorsation. It hax the quick movement, the boldness 
and brilliance, which we suppose to be the attributes of 
the best talk. Of course the apparent facility is due to 
conscientious labour. In the Prologue and Epilogue and 
the best parta of the imitations of Horace, he shows such 
consummate mastery of his peculiar style, that we forget 
the monotonous metre, The opening passage, for example, 
of the Prologue is written apparently with the perfect free- 
dom of real dialogue; in fact, it is of course far more 
pointed and compressed than any dialogue could ever be. 
The dramatic vivacity with which the whole scone is 
given, shows that he could use metre as the most skilful 
performer could command a musical instrument. Pope, 
indeed, shows in the Essay on Criticism, that his view 
about the uniformity of sound and senso were crude 
enough ; they are analogous to the tricks by which a 
musician might decently imitate the cries of animals or 
the marmurs of a crowd ; and his art excludes any attempt 
at rivalling the melody of the great poets who aim at pro- 
ducing a harmony quite independent of the direct meaning 
of their words, Iam only speaking of the felicity with 
which he con move in metre, without the slightest appear 
ance of restraint, 80 as to givea kind of idealized represen- 
tation of the tone of animated verbal intercoune. What- 
ever comes within this province he can produce with 
admirable fideli Now in such talks as we imagine 
with Swift and Bolingbroke, we may be quite sure that 
there would be some very forcible denunciation of corrap- 
tion—oorruption being of course regarded as due to the 
diabolical agency of Walpole During his Inter years, 
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Pope became a friend of all the Opposition clique, which 
was undermining tho power of the great minister, In his 
last letters to Swift, Pope speaks of the new circle of 
promising patriots who were rising round him, and from 
whom he entertained hopes of the regeneration of this 
corrupt country. Sentiments of this kind were the staple 
talk of the circles in which he moved ; and all the young 
me of promise belioved, or persuaded thomselves to fancy, 
that a political millennium would follow the downfall of 
Walpole. Pope, susceptible as always to the influences of 
his eocial surroundings, took in all this, and delighted in 
figuring himself as the prophet of the new em and the 
denouncer of wickedness in high places. He sees “old 
England's genius" dmgged in the dust, hears the black 
trumpet of vice proclaiming that “not to be corrupted is 
the shane,” and declares that he will draw the last pon 
for freodom, and use his “sacrod weapon” in truth’s 
‘defence. 

To imagine Pope at his best, we must place ourselves in 
Twickenham on some fine day, when the long disease 
has relaxed ite grasp for a moment; when he has taken a 
tum throngh his garden, and comforted his poor frane with 
potted lampreys and a glass or two from his frugal pint. 
Suppose two or three friends to be sitting with him, the 
stately Bolingbroke or the moreurial Bathurst, with one of 
the patriotic hopes of mankind, Marchmont or Lyttelton, 
to stimulate his ardour, and the amiable Spence, or Mra. 
Patty Blount to listen reverentially to his morality. Let 
the conversation kindle into vivacity, and host and guests 
fall into a friendly rivalry, whotting each other's wits by 
lively repartee, and airing tho little fragments of worldly 
wisdom which pass muster for profound observation at 
Court ; for a time they talk platitades, though striking 


vs 
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out now and then brilliant flashes, as from the collision of 
polished rapiors; they diverge, perhaps, into literature, and 
Pope shines in discussing the secreta of the art to which 
his whole life has been devoted with untiring fidelity, 
Suddenly the mention of some noted name provokes a 
startling outburst of personal invective from Popo; his 
friends judiciously divert the current of wrath into a new 
channel, and he becomes for the moment a generous patriot 
declaiming against the growth of luxury; the mention of 
some sympathizing friend brings out a compliment, so ox- 
quisitely turned, ax to be a permanent title of honour, 
cunforred by genius instead of power; or the thought of 
his parents makes his voieo tremble, and his eyes shine 
with pathetic softness; and you forgive the occasional 
affectation which you can never quite forget, or even the 
occasional groannons or harihness of sentiment which con- 
trasta #0 strongly with the superficial polish. A genuine 
roport of even the best conversation would be intolerably* 
prosy and unimaginative, But imagine the very pith and 
ewwnce of wuch talk brought to # focus, concentrated into 
tho wmallest pomiblo space with the infinite dexterity of a 
thoroughly trained hand, and you have tho kind of writing 
in which Pope is unrivalled ; polished prose with occa- 
sional gleams of genuine poetry—the epistlo to Arbuthnot 
and the epilogue to the Satires, 

One point remains to be briefly noticed. The virtue 
on which Pope prided himself was correctness; and I 
havo interproted this to mean the quality which is gained 
by incosant labour, guided by quick feeling, and always 
under the strict supervision of common sense. The next 
literary revolution led to a depreciation of this quality. 
Warton (like Macaulay long afterwards) argued that in 
a highor sense, the Elizabethan poets wore really as correct 





Pope, said Cowper, und a thousand critics have 
his words,— 
Made poetry a mere mechanic art 
And every warbler tad his tune by beart. 


Without discussing the wider question, I may here 
‘briefly romark that this judgment, taken absolutely, gives 
3 vory false impression of Pope's artistic quality. 
is undoubtedly monotonous. Except in one or two lyrics, 
such as the Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, whieh must be 
reckoned amongst his utter failures, he invariably employed 
the same metre, The discontinuity of his style, and the 
strict rules which he adopted, tend to disintegrate his 
poems. They area series of brilliant passages, often of 
brilliant couplets, stuck together in a conglomerate ; and 
as the inferior connecting matter decays, the interstices open, 
and allow the whole to fall into ruin. To read a series of 
such couplets, each completo in itself, and each $0 con- 
structed as to allow of a very small variety of form, is 
naturally to receive an impression of monotony. Pope's 
antitheses fall into a few common forms, which ar re- 
peated over and over again, and seem copy to each other. 
And, in a sense, such work can be very easily imitated, 
A very inferior artist can obtain most of bis «forts, and all 
the external qualities of his style. One ten-yllabled 
thyming couplet, with the whole sense strictly confined 
within its limits, and allowing only of such variety as 
follows from changing the pauses, is undoubtedly very 
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much like another, And accordingly one may read in 
any collection of British poets innumerable pages of verili- 
cation which—if you do not look too close—are exactly like 
Pope. All poets who have any marked style are more or 
less imitable; in the present age of revivals, a clever 
versifier is capable of adopting the manners of his leading 
contemporaries, or that of any poet from Spenser to 
Shelley or Keats, The quantity of work scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from that of the worst passages in Mr. Ten- 
nyson, Mr, Browning, and Mr. Swinburne, seems to be 
limited only by the snpply of stationery at the disposal of 
practised perfoyners. That which makes the imitations of 
Pope prominent is partly tho extent of his sovereignty ; the 
vast number of writers who confined themselves exclusively 
to his style ; and partly the fact that what is easily imitable 
in him is 80 conspicuous an clement of the whole. The 
rigid framework which he adopted is easily definable 
with mathematical precision. The difference between the 
best work of Pope and the ordinary work of his followers 
is confined within narrow limits, and not easily perceived 
ata glance, The difference between blank verse in the 
hands of its few masters and in the hands of a third-rate 
imitator strikes the car in every line. Far more is left 
to the individual idiosyncrasy. But it does not at all 
follow, and in fact it is quite untrue that the distinction 
which turns on an apparently insignificant element is 
therefore unimportant. ‘The value of all good work 
ultimately depends on touches so fine as to elude the 
sight. And the proof is that although Pope was so con- 
stantly imitated, no later and contemporary writer sue- 
ceeded in approaching his exeellence. Young, of the 
Night Thoughts, was an extraordinarily clover writer anid 
talker, even if he did not (as one of his hearors asserts) 
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eclipse Voltaire by tho brilliance of his conversation, 
Young's satires show abundance of wit, and one may not 
be able to say at a glance in what they are inferior to 
Pope. Yet they have hopelessly perished, whilst Pope's 
work remains classical, Of all the crowd of eighteenth 
century writers in Pope's manner, only two made an 
approach to him worth notice. Johnson's Vanity of 
Human Wishes surpasses Pope in general sense of power, 
and Goldsmith's two poems in the same style have 
phrases of a higher order than Pope's, But even these 
poems have not made sodeep a mark. In the last gonera- 
tion, Gifford’s Bawiad and Meviad, and Byron's English 
Baris and Scotch Reviewers, were clever reproductions of 
the manner; but Gifford is already unreadable, and Byron 
is palo beside his original; and, therefore, making full 
allowance for Pope's monotony, and the tiresome promi- 
nenee of certain mechanical effects, we must, I think, 
admit that he has after all succeeded in doing with unsur- 
passable excollonce what innumemble rivals have failed to 
do as well. The explanation is—if the phrase explains 
anything—that he was a man of genius, or that he brought 
to a task, not of the highest class, a keenness of sensibility, 
A conscientious desire to do hia very best, and a capacity 
for taking pains with his work, which enabled him to 
be as indisputably the first in his own peculiar line, 
as our greatest men have been in far more lofty under- 
takings 

The man who could not publish Pastorals without 
getting into quarrels, was hardly likely to become a pro- 
foased satirist without giving offence. Besides numerous 
stabs administered to old enemiea, Pope opened some 
freah animesities by passages in these poems Some 
pointed ridicule was aimed at Montagu, Earl of Halifax, 
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in the Prologue; for there ean be no doubt that Halifax’ 
was pointed out in the character of Bufo. Pope told a 
story in Inter days of an introduction to Halifax, the great 
patron of the early years of the century, who wished to 
hear him read his Homer. After the reading Halifax 
suggested that one passage should be improved. Pope 
retired mther puzzled by his vague remarks, but, by 
Garth's advice, returned some time afterwands, and rend 
the same passage without alteration. “Ay, now Mr. 
Pope,” said Halifax, “they are perfectly right ; nothing 
can be better!" This little incident perhaps suggested to 
Pope that Halifax was a humbug, and there seems, as 
already noticed, to have been some difficulty:about the 
desired dedication of the Iliad. ‘Though Halifax had 
been dead for twenty years when the Prologue appeared, 
Pope may have been in the right in satirizing the pompous 
would-be patron, from whom he had received nothing, 
and whose pretences he had seen through. But the 
bitterness of the attack is disagreeable when we add that 
Pope paid Halifax high compliments in the preface to the 
Ilind, and boasted of his friendship, shortly after the 
satire, in the Epilogue to the Satirea’ A more disagreeable 
affair at the moment was the description, in the Epistle 
on Taste, of Canons, the splendid seat of the Duke of 
Chandos. Chandos, being still alive, resented the attack, 
and Pope had not the eoumge to avow his meaning, which 
might in that case have been justifiable. He declared to 
Burlington (to whom the epistle was addressed), and to 
Chandos, that he had not intended Canons, and tried to 
make peace by saying in another epistle that “ gracious 
Chandos ia beloved at sight.” ‘This exculpation, says John- 


* Roscoe's attempt at ® denial was conclusively answored by 
Bowles in one of his pamphlets. 
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son, was received by the duke “with great magnanimity, 
as by a man who accepted his excuse, without believing 
his professions.” Nobody, in fact, believed, and even 
‘Warburton let out the secret by « comic oversight. Pope 
had prophesied in his poem that another age would see 
the destruction of “Timon's Villa," when laughing Cores 
would reassamo the land. Had he lived three years 
Tonger, suid Warburton in a note, Pope would have seen 
his prophecy fulfilled, namely, by the destruction of 
Canons. The note was corrected, bat the admission that 
Canons belonged to Timon had been made. 

To such accusations Pope had a general answer, Ho 
described the type, not the individual. The fault was 
with the public, who choso to fit the cap. His friend 
tomonatrates in the Epilogue against his personal satire, 
“ Come on, then, Satire, general, unconfined,” exclaims the 
pout, 

Spread thy broad wing and aowso on all the kind 
. . . . . 
‘Yereverend atheists. (Friend) Scandal! name'them! who? 
(Popo) Why, that’s the thing you bade me not to do. 
Who starred a sister, who forswore a debt, 
Tnever named ; the town's inquiring yet. 
‘The pois'ning dame—(F.) You menn— (P.) I don't. 
(P.) You do. 

{(P} See, now, I koop the secret, aed not you ! 

It must in fact be admitted that from the purely 
artistic point of view, Pope is right. Prosaie commenta- 
tors aro always asking, Who is meant by a poot, as though 
& poem were a legal document, It may be interesting, 
for various purposes, to know who was in the writer's 
mind, or what fact suggested the general picture. But 
wo have no right to look outside the poem iteclf, or to 
infer anything not within the four corners of the state- 
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ment. It matters not for such purposes whether thero 
was, or was not, any real person corresponding to Sir 
Balsam, to whom his wife eaid, when he was enriched by 
Cornish wreckers, “live like yourself,” 


When lo! two puddings amoked upon the board, 


in place of the previous one on Sabbath days, Nor doos 
it even matter whetlier Atticus meant Addison, or Sappho 
Lady Mary, ‘The satire is equally good, whether its 
objects are mere names or nealitios, 

But the moral question is quite distinct. In that case wo 
mustask whether Pope used words calculated or intended 
to fix an imputation upon particular people, Whether 
he did it in proso or yorse, the offence was the same. In 
many eases he gives real names, and in many others gives 
unmistakable indications, which must have fixed his eatiro 
to pnrticular people, If he had written Addison for 
Atticus (as ho did at first), or Lady Mary for Sappho, or 
Halifax for Bufo, the insinustion could not have been 
clearer. His attempt to evade his responsibility was a 
mere equivocation—a device which he secms to have 
preferred to direct lying. ‘The charnctor of Bufo might 
be equally suitable to others; but no reasonable man 
could doubt that every one would fix it upon Halifax. 
Tn some cases—possibly in that of Chandos—he may 
have thought that his language was too general to apply, 
and occasionally it socms that he sometimes tried to evade 
consequences by adding some inconsistent characteristic 
to his portrits, 

I say this, becanse I am here forced to notice the worst 
of all the imputations upon Pope's character, The epistle 
on the characters of women now includes the famous 
lines on Atossa, which did not appear till after Pope's 
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death* They wer (in 1746) at once applied to the famous 
Sarak, Duchess of Marlborough ; and a story immediately 
became current that the duchess had paid Popo 10000, to sup- 
press therm, but that he preserved therm, with a view to their 
ultimate publication. This story was repeated by Warton 
and by Walpole; it has been accepted by Mr, Carruthers, 
who suggests, hy way of palliation, that Pope was desirous 
at the time of providing for Martha Blount, and probably 
took the sum in order to bay an annuity for her. Now, 
if the story were proved, it must be admitted that it 
would reveal a baseness in Pope which would be worthy 
only of tho lowest and most venal literary marauders. 
No more disgraceful imputation could*have been made 
upon Curil, or Curll's miserable dependents, A man who 
could so prostitute his talents must have been utterly vile, 
Pope has sins enough to answer for; but his other mean- 
nesses were either sacrifices to his morbid vanity, or (like 
his offence against Swift, or his lies to Aaron Hill and 
Chandos) collateral results of spasmodic attempts to escape 
from humiliation, In money-matters he seems to have 
‘been generally independent. Ho refused gifts from hia rich 
friends, and confated the rather similar calumny that he 
had received 500/. from the Duke of Chandos. If the 
account rested upon mere contemporary scandal, we might 
reject it on the ground of its inconsistency with his known 
character, and its likeness to other fabrications of his 
enemies. There is, however, further evidence. 1t is such 
evidence as would, at most, justify a verdict of “not 
proven” in a court of justice. But the critic is not bound 
by legal rales, and has to say what is the most probable 
solution, without fear or favour. 

Teannot here go into the minute details, This much, 

* On this subject Mr. Dilko's Papers of a Oritie, 
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however, may be taken as established. Pope was printing 
a new edition of his works at the time of his death. He 
had just distributed to his friends some copies of the 
Ethic Epistles, and in thore copies the Atossa appeared, 
Bolingbroke, to whom Pope had left his unpublished 
papers, discovered it, and immediately identified it with 
the duchess, who (it must be noticed) was still alive He 
wrote to Marchmont, one of Pope's executors, that there 
could be “no excuse for Pope's design of publishing it 
after the favour you and I know.” ‘This is further 
explained by a note added in pencil by Marchmont's 
executor, “ 10004 ;” and the son of this executor, who pub- 
lished the Marchthont papers, says that this was the favour 
received by Pope from the duchess. This, however, is 
far from proving a direct bribe. It ia, in fact, hardly 
conceivable that the duchess and Pope should have made 
such a bargain in direct black and white, and equally in- 
conceivable that two men like Bolingbroke and Mareh- 
mont should have been privy to such a transaction, and 
spoken of it in such terms. Bolingbroke thinks that the 
favour received laid Pope under an obligation, but evi- 
dently does not think that it implied a contract, Mr, Dilke 
has further pointed out that there are many touches in the 
character which distinctly apply to the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham, with whom Pope had certainly quarrelled, and 
which will not apply to the Duchess of Marlborough, 
who bad undoubtedly made friends with him during the 
Inst years of hia life, Walpole aguin tells a story, partly 
confirmed by Warton, that Pope had shown the chn- 
tmcter to each duchess (Warton says only to Marl- 
borough), saying that it was meant for the other. ‘The 
Duchess of Buckingham, he says, believed him; the other 
had more sense and paid him 1000/. to suppress it, 
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‘Walgolde ix no trustworthy authority ; but the coincidence 
fmplies at least that such a story was scom current. 

The mest probable solution must conform to these data. 
Pope's Atossa was a portrait which woch! St either lady, 
though it would be naturally applied to the most famous 
Ts eooms certain also that Popo had received some favours 
(possibly the 1000/. on some occasion unknown) frum the 
‘Duchess of Marlborough, which was felt by his friends to 
make any attack upon her unjustifishle Wo can scarely 
believe that there shoald have been a direct compact of th 
kind dewribed. If Pope bad been a person of duly sen- 
Sitive conscience he woukl have suppressed bis work, 
But to suppress anything that hoe had written, and cepe- 
cially a passage so carefully laboured, was always agony 
tohim. He preferred, as we may perhaps conjecture, to 
settle in his own mind that it would fit the Duchess of 
Buckingham, and possibly introduced some of the touches 
to which Mr. Dilke refers. Ho thought it sufficiently 
disguised to be willing to publish it whilst the person 
with whom it was naturally identified was still alive, 
‘Had she complained, he would have relied upon those 
touches, and have equivocated as he equivocated to Hill 
and Chandos. He always scoms to have fancied that ho 
could conceal himself by very thin disguises, But he 
ought to have known, and perhaps did know, that it 
would be immediately applied to the person who had con- 
ferred an obligation. From that guilt no hypothesis ean 
relieve him ; but it is certainly not proved, and seems, on 
the whole, improbable that he was so base as the con- 
ceasions of his biographers woull indicate, 





CHAPTER IX. 


THE ESD. 


Tire last satires were published in 1738. Six years of life 
still remained to Pope ; his intellectual powers were still 
vigorous, and his pleasure in their exercise had not ceased. 
The only fruit, however, of his labours during this period 
was the fourth book of the Dunciad. He spent much 


time upon bringing out new editions of his works, and 
upon the various intrigues connected with the Swift cor 
respondence. But his health was beginning to fril. The 
ricketty framework was giving way, and failing to answer 
the demands of the fretfnl and excitable brain. In the 
spring of 1744 the poet was visibly breaking up; he 
suffered from dropsical asthma, and scems to have made 
matters worse by putting himeelf in the hands of a noto- 
rious quack—a Dr, Thomson. The end was evidently near 
as he completed bis fifty-sixth year. Friends, old and 
new, were often in attendance, Above all, Bolingbroke, 
the venerated friend of thirty years’ standing; Patty 
Blount, the woman whom he loved best ; and the exeel 
lent Spence, who preserved some of the last words of the 
dying man. The scene, aa he stw it, was pathetic; 
pethape it is not less pathetic to us, for whom it has 
another side as of grim tragic humour. 

Three weeks before his death Pope was sending off 
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copies of the Ethic Epistlee—apparently with the Atossa 
lines—to his friends. “Here I am, like Socrates,” he 
suid, “ dispensing my morality amongst my friends just aa 
Tam dying." Spence watched him as anxiously as his 
disciples watched Socrates, He was still sensible to kind- 
ness, Whenever Misa Blount came in, the failing spirits 
rallied fora moment, He was always saying sofnething 
kindly of hia friends, “as if his humanity had outlasted 
his understanding.” Bolingbroke, when Spence made tho 
remark, said that he had nover known 4 man with so 
tender a heart for his own friends or for mankind. “1 
have known him," he added, “these thirty yoars, and 
value myself moro for that man’s love than—" and his 
voice was lost in tears. At moments Pope could still be 
playful “Here I am, dying of a hundred good symp- 
toms,” he replied to some flattering report, but his 
mind was beginning to wander. He complained of seeing 
things as through a curtain “ What's that?” he said, 
pointing to the air, and then, with a smile of great plea- 
sure, added softly, “"twaa a vision.” His religious senti- 
ments still edified his hearers. “I am so certain,” he 
said, “of the soul's being immortal, that I seem to foul it 
within me, as it were by intuition ;" and carly one morn- 
ing he rose from bed and tried to begin an essay upon 
immortality, apparently in a state of semi-delirium. On his 
Inst day he sacrificed, as Chesterfield rather cynically 
observes, his cock to Awsculapius. Hooke, a zealous Ca- 
tholie friend, asked him whether he would not send for 
4 priest. “TI do not suppose that it is essential,” said 
Pope, “ut it will look right, and I heartily thank you for 
putting me in mind of it.” A priest was brought, and 
Pope received the last sacraments with great fervour and 
resignation. Next day, on May 30th, 1744, he died so 
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peacefully that his friends could not determine the exact 
moment of death. 

Tt was a soft and touching end ; and yet.we must once 
moro look at the other side. Warburton and Boling 
broke both appear to have been at the side of the dying 
man, and before very long they were to be quarrelling 
over hi8 grave, Pope's will showed at once that his 
quarrels were hardly to end with his death. He had 
quarrelled, though the quarrel had been made up, with the 
generous Allen, for some cause not ascertainable, except 
that it arose from the mutual displeasure of Mra. Allen 
and Miss Blount, It is pleasant to notive that, in the 
course of the quarrel, Pope mentioned Warburton, in a 
letter to Miss Blount, as a sneaking parson; but War 
burton was not aware of the flash of sarcasm. Pope, aa 
Johnson puts it, “polluted his will with female resent- 
ment.” He left a legacy of 1502. to Allen, being, as he 
added, the amount received from his friend—for himself 
or for charitable purposes ; and requested Allen, if he 
should refuse the legncy for himself, to pay it to the 
Bath Hospital. Allen adopted this suggestion, saying 
quietly that Pope had always been a bad accountant, and 
would have come nearer the trath if he had added a 
cypher to the figures, 

Another fact came to light, which produced a fiereer out- 
burst. Pope, it was found, had printed a whole edition 
(1500 copies) of the Patriot King, Bolingbroke’s most 
polished work. The motive could have been nothing but 
‘a dosire to preserve to posterity what Pope considered to 
be a monument worthy of the highest genius, and was so 
far complimentary to Bolingbroke. Bolingbroke, how- 
over, considered it as an act of gross treachery. Pope 
had received the work on condition of keeping it strictly 





private, and showing it to only a fow friends, Mor- 
over, he had corrected it, arranged it, and altered or 
omitted passages according to his own taste, which nata- 
rally did not suit the author's, In 1749 Bolingbroke 
gave a copy to Mallet for publication, and prefixed an 
angry statement to expose the breach of trust of “a man 
on whom the author thought he could entirely depend.” 
Warburton rushed to the defence of Pope and the demo- 
lition of Bolingbroke. A savage controversy followed, 
which survives only in the title of one of Bolingbroke's 
pamphlets, A Familiar Epistle to the most Impadent 
Man living—a transparent paraphrase for Warburton. 
Pope's behaviour is too much of a piece with previous 
underhand transactions, but scarcoly deserves further con- 
demnation. 

A single touch remains. Pope was buried, by his own 
directions, in a vault in Twickenham church, near the 
monument erected to his parents, It contained a simple 
inscription ending with the words “ Parentibue bene meren- 
tibus jilius feeit.” To this, aa he directed in his will, 
wos to be added simply “et sidi.” This was done ; but 
seventeen years afterwards the clumsy Warburton erected 
in the same church another monument to Pope himself, 
with this stupid inscription. Poeta loquitur, 

For one who would not be buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Heroes and kings, your distance keep! 
In peace let one poor poot sleop 
Who nover finttor’@follar like you ; 
Let Horace blush and Virgil too 

‘Most of us can tell from experience how grievously our 
posthumous ceremonials often jar upon the tenderest 
feelings of survivors. Pope's valuod frionds seem to have 
done their best to surround the last scone of his life with 
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painful associations ; and Pope, alas! was an unconscious 
accomplice, ‘To us of a later generation it is impossible 
to clue this strange history without a singular mixture 
of feelings. Admination for the extraordinary literary 
talents, respect for the energy which, under all disadvan- 
tages of health and position, turned these talents to the 
best account; Jove of the real tender-heartedness which 
formed the basis of the man's character ; pity for the many 
sufferings to which his morbid sensitivencss exposed him ; 
contempt for the meannesses into which he was hurried ; 
ridicule for the insatiable vanity which prompted his most 
degrading subterfuges; horror for the bitter animosities 
which must have tortured the man who cherished them 
even more than hia victims—are suggested simultaneously 
by the name of Pope, As we look at him in one or other 
aspect, each fecling may come uppermost in turn. The 
most abiding sentiment—when we think of him as a 
literary phenomenon—is admiration for the exquisite skill 
which enabled him to diseharge a function, not of the 
highest kind, with a perfection rare in any department 
of literature, It is moro difficult to say what will be 
the final element in our feeling about the man. Let us 
hope that it may be the pity which, after a certain 
lapse of years, we may be excused for conceding to the 
victim of moral as well as physical diseases. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


TE END, 


‘Tire last satires were published in 1738. Six years of life 
still remained to Pope ; his intellectual powers were still 
vigorous, and his pleasure in their exercise had not ceased. 
The only fruit, however, of his labours during this period 
was the fourth book of the Duncind. He spent much 


time upon bringing out new oditions of his works, and 
upon the various intrigues connected with the Swift cor- 
respondonce. But his health was beginning to fail. The 
ricketty framework was giving way, and failing to answer 
the demands of the fretful and excitable brain. In the 
spring of 1744 the poct was visibly breaking up; he 
suffered from dropsical asthma, and seems to have made 
matters worse by putting himself in the hands of a noto- 
rious quack—a Dr. Thomeon. The end was evidently near 
as he completed his fifty-sixth year. Friends, old and 
new, were often in attendance. Above all, Bolingbroke, 
the venernted friend of thirty years’ standing; Patty 
Blount, the woman whom he loved best ; and the excel- 
lent Spence, who preserved some of the last words of the 
dying man, The scene, as he saw it, was pathetic; 
perhaps it is not lees pathetic to us, for whom it has 
another side as of grim tragic humour. 

Three weeks before his death Pope was sending off 
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copies of the Ethic Epistles—apparently with the Atossa 
lines—to his friends. “Here I am, like Socrates,” he 
suid, “dispensing my morality amongst my friends just as 
T am dying." Spence watched him as anxiously aa his 
disciples watched Socrates. He was still sensible to kind- 
nose, Whenever Miss Blount came in, the failing spirits 
rallied fora moment. He wns always saying sofncthing 
kindly of his friends, “as if his humanity had outlasted 
his understanding.” Bolingbroke, when Spence made the 
remark, said that he had never known a man with so 
tender a heart for his own friends or for mankind, “TI 
have known him," he added, “these thirty years, and 
value myself more for that man’s love than—” and his 
‘voice was lost in tears. At moments Pope could still be 
playful. “Here I am, dying of a hundred good eymp- 
tome,” he replied to some flattering report, but his 
mind was beginning to wander, He complained of secing 
things as through a curtain “ What's that?" he said, 
pointing to the air, and then, with « smile of great plea- 
sure, added softly, “*'twas a vision.” His religious senti- 
menta still edified his hearers. “I am so certain,” he 
said, “of the soul's being immortal, that I aeem to feel it 
within me, as it were by intuition ;” and early one morn- 
ing he rose from bed and tried to begin an essay upon 
immortality, apparently in a state of semi-delirium, On his 
Inst day ho sacrificed, as Chesterfield rather cynically 
observes, his cock to A%sculapius, Hooke, a zealous Ca- 
tholie friend, asked him whether he would not send for 
A prieat. “I do not suppose that it is exential," said 
Pope, “but it will look right, and I heartily thank you for 
putting me in mind of it.” A priest was brought, and 
Pope received the last sacraments with great fervour and 
resignation. Next day, on May 30th, 1744, he died eo 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


CHAPTER L 
CHILDHOOD AND KARLY Lire. 


Sauce Jouxson was born in Lichfield in 1709. His 
father, Michael Johneon, was a bookseller, highly reepected 
bythe cathedral clergy, and for a time sufficiently prosperous 
to be a mugistrate of the town, and, in the year of his son's 
birth, sheriff of the county. He opened a bookstall on 
market-days st neighbouring towns, including Birmingham, 
which was as yet unable to maintain a separate bookseller. 
‘The tradexman often exaggerates the projudices of the class 
whose wants he supplies, and Michael Johnson was pro- 
bably a moro devoted High Churchman and Tory than 
many of the cathedral clorgy themsolvea, Ho reconciled 
himself with difficulty to taking the oaths against the 
exiled dynasty. He was « man of considerable mental 
and physical power, but tormented by hypochondriacal 
tendencies. His son inherited a share both of his constitu. 
tion and of hia principles. Long afterwards Samuel asso- 
ciated with his childish days a faint but aolemn recollection 
of a Iady in diamonds and long black hood. The lady 
B 
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was Quoen Anne, to whom, in compliance with a super- 
stition just dying 4 natural death, he had been taken by 
his mother to be touched for the king's evil. The touch 
wasineffectual. Perhaps, as Boswell suggested, he ought to 
have been presented to the genuine heirs of the Stuarts in 
Rome. Disease and superstition had thus stood by his 
cradle, and they never quitted him during life The de- 
mon of hypochondria was always lying in wait for him, 
and could be exorcised for a time only by hard work or 
social excitement. Of this wo shall hear enough ; but it 
may be as well to sum up at once some of the physical 
characteristics which marked him through life and greatly 
influenced his career, 

‘The disease had scarred and disfigured features other- 
wise regular and always impressive. It had seriously 
injured his eyes, entirely destroying, it seems, the sight of 
one. He could not, it is said, distinguish a friend's face 
half a yard off, and pictures were to him meaningless 
patches, in which he could never see the resemblance to 
their objects, The statement is perhaps exaggerated ; for 
he could see enough to condemn a portrait of himself. 
He expressed some annoyance when Reynolds had painted 
him with a pen held close to his eye; and protested that 
he would not be handed down to posterity as “ blinking 
Sam." It seems that habits of minute attention atoned in 
some degree for this natural defect. Boswell tells us how 
Johnson once corrected him as to the precise shape of a 
mountain; and Mrs. Thrale says that ho was a close and 
exacting critic of ladies’ dross, even to the accidental 
position of a riband. He could even lay down wsthotical 
canons upon such matters. He reproved her for wearing 
1s dark dress as unsuitablo to a “ little creature.” “ What," 
he asked, “ have not all insects guy colours?’ His insen- 
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sibility to music was even more pronounced than his dul- 
ness of sight. On hearing it said, in praise of a musical 
performance, that it was in any case difficult, his feeling 
comment was, “I wish it had been impossible |” 

‘The queer convulsions by which he amazed all beholdera 
wore probably connected with his disease, though he and 
Reynolds ascribed them simply to habit. When entering 
a doorway with his blind companion, Miss Williams, ho 
would suddenly desert her on the step in order to “whirl 
and twist about” in strange gesticulationa, The perform- 
ance partook of the nature of a superstitions ceremonial. 
He would stop in a streot or the middle of a room to go 
through it correctly. Once ho collected a laughing mob 
in Twickenham meadows by his antics ; his hands imitat- 
ing the motions of a jockey riding at fall speed and his feet 
twisting in and out to make heels and toes touch alter 
nately. Ho presently sat down and took out a Grotivs 
De Veritate, over which he “ sccanwed" so violently that 
the mob ran back to sec what was the matter. Once in 
such a fit he suddenly twisted off tho shoe of a lady who 
sat by him, Sometimes he soomed to bo oboying some 
hidden impulse, which commanded him to touch every post 
in a street or tread on the centre of every paving-stone, 
and would return if his task had not been accurately 


In spite of such oddities, he was not only possessed 
of physical power corresponding to his great height and 
massive stature, but was somothing of a proficiont at ath- 
letic exercises. He was converzant with the theory, at 
Teast, of boxing ; a knowledge probably acquired from an 
uncle who kept the ring at Smithfield for a year, and was 
never beaten in boxing or wrestling. His constitutional 
fearlesmees would have made him « formidable antagonist, 
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Hawkins describes the oak staff, six feet in longthand in- 
creasing from one tothreeincheain diameter, which lay ready 
to his hand when he expected an attack from Macpherson 
of Ossian celebrity, Once he is said to have taken ap a 
chair at the theatre upon which a man had seated himself 
during his temporary absence, and to have tossed it and 
its occupant bodily into the pit. He would swim into 
pools said to be dangerous, beat huge doga into peace, 
climb trees, and even run races and jump gates. Once at 
least he went out foxhunting, and though he despised the 
amusement, was deeply touched by the complimentary 
assertion that he rode as well as the most illiterate fellow 
in England. Perhaps the most whimsical of his perform. 
ances was when, in hia fifty-Gifth year, ho went to the top 
of a high hill with his friend Langton. “I have nothad 
a roll for a long tims," said the great lexicographer sud- 
denly, and, after deliberately emptying hia pockets, he 
laid himself parallel to the edge of the hill, and descended, 
turning over and over till he came to the bottom. We 
may believe, as Mrs. Thralo remarks upon his jumping 
over a etool to ahow that he was not tired by his hunting, 
that his performances in this kind were so strange and 
aneouth that a fear for the safety of his bones quenched 
the spectator’s tendency to laugh. 

Tn such a strange case was imprisoned one of the most 
vigorous intellects of the time, Vast strength hampered 
by clumsiness and associated with grievous disease, deep 
and massive power of feeling limited by narrow though 
acute perceptions, were characteriatic both of soul and 
body. These peculiaritios wore manifested from his early 
infancy. Miss Seward, a typical specimen of tho pro- 
vincial précieuse, attempted to trace them in an epitaph 
which he was said to have written at the age of three, 





TP it bad lived, it hed been good Teck, 
Por then we had had an odd one, 


‘The verses, however, were really made by his father, 
who paseed them off as the child's, and illustrate nothing 
but the paternal vanity. In fact the boy was regarded 
a8 something of an infant prodigy. His great powers of 
memory, characteristic of a mind singularly retentive of 
all impressions, were early developed. He scemed to learn 
by intuition. Indolence, a in his after life, alternated 
with brief offorts of strenuous exertion. His want of sight 
prevented him from sharing in the ordinary childish sports ; 
and one of his great pleasures was in reading old romances 
—4 taste which he retained through life. Boys of this 
temperament aro generally despised by their fellows; but 
Johnson seems to have had the power of enforcing the 
respect of his companions, Three of the lads used to como 
for him in the morning and carry him in triumph to school, 
seated upon the shoulders of one and supported on each 
side by his companions, 

After learning to read at a dame-school, and from a 
certain Tom Brown, of whom it is only recorded that he 
published a spelling-book and dedicated it to the Universe, 
young Samuel was sent to the Lichfield Grammar School, 
and was afterwards, for a short timo, apparently in the 
character of pupil-teacher, at the school of Stourbridge, in 
Worcestershire. A good deal of Latin was “ whippod into 
him," and though he complained of tho exccasive soverity 
of two of his teachers, he was always a believer in the 
virtues of the mod, A child, he said, who is flogged, “ gets 
his task, and there's an «nd on't; whereas by exciting 
emulation and comparisons of superiority, you lay the 
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foundations of lasting mischief; you make brothers and 
sisters hate each other.” In practice, indeed, this stern 
disciplinarian seems to have been specially indulgent to 
children. The memory of his own sorrows made him 
value their happiness, and he rejoiced greatly when he at 
last perwnaded « schoolmaster to remit the old-fashioned 
holiday-task, 

Johnson left school at sixteen and spent two years at 
home, probably in learning his father’s business. This 
seema to have been the chief period of his studies. Long 
afterwards he ssid that he knew almost as much at eighteen 
as he did at the age of fifty-three—the date of the remark. 
His father’s shop would give him many opportunities, and 
he devoured what came in his way with the undiscrimi- 
nating eagerness of a young student. His intellectual 
resembled his physical appetite. He gorged books. He 
tore the hearts out of them, but did not study systemati- 
cally. Do you read books through 1 he asked indignantly 
of some one who expected from him such supererogatory 
labour. His memory enabled him to accumolate great 
stores of a desultory and unsyatematic knowledge, Some- 
how he became a fine Latin scholar, though never first- 
rate as n Grecian, The direction of his studies was partly 
determined by the discovery of a folio of Petrarch, lying 
on s shelf where he was looking for apples ; and one of his 
earliest literary plans, never carried out, was an edition of 
Politian, with history of Latin poetry from the time of 
Petrarch. When he went to the University at the end of 
this period, he was in possession of a very unusual amount 
of reading. 

Meanwhile he was beginning to fool the pressure of 
poverty, His father’s affairs were probably getting into 
disorder. One anecdote—it is one which it is difficult 
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to read without emotion—refers to this period. Many 
years afterwards, Johnson, worn by diseaso and the hard 
struggle of life, was staying at Lichfiold, where a few old 
friends still survived, but in which every street must have 
revived the memories of the many who had long since 
gone over to the majority, Ho was missed one morning 
at breakfast, and did not return till suppertime. Then 
he told how his time had been passed. On that day fifty 
years before, his father, confined by illness, had begged him 
to take his place to sell booka at astall at Uttoxeter. Pride 
made him refuse. “To do away with the sin of this dis- 
obedience, J this day went in a post-chaiso to Uttoxeter, 
and going into the market at the time of high business, 
uncovered my head and stood with it bare an hour before 
the stall which my father had formerly used, exposed to 
the sneers of the etanders-by and the inclemency of the 

| weather; a penance by which I trust I have propitiated 
Heaven for this only instance, I believe, of contumacy to 
‘my father," If the anecdote illustrates the touch of 
)superstition in Johnaon’s mind, it reveals too that sacred 
dopth of tenderness which ennobled his character. No 
repentance can ever wipe out the past or make it be as 
though it had not been; but the remorse of a fine cha- 
acter may be transmuted into a permanent source of 
nobler views of life and the world, 

There are difficulties in determining the circumstances 
and duration of Johnson's stay at Oxford. He began 
residence at Pembroke College in 1728. It seems pro- 
bable that he received some assistance from a gentle- 
man whose son took him as companion, and from the 
clergy of Lichfield, to whom his father was known, 
and who were awnaro of the son’s talents, Possibly 
his college assisted him during part of the time, It 
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in certain that he left without taking « degre, 
thongh he probably resided for nearly three years. It 
is certain, also, that his father’s bankruptcy made his 
stay difficult, and that the period must have beon one of 
trial. 
‘The effect of the Oxford residence upon Johnaon's mind 
was characteristic. The lad already suffered from the 
attacks of melancholy, which sometimes drove him to the 
borders of insanity. At Oxford, Law's Seriows Gall 
gave him the strong religious impressions which remained 
through life. But he doa not seem to have been regarded 
asa gloomy or a religious youth by his contemporaries. 
When told in after years that he had been described sa a 
“ gay and froliceome fellow,” he replied, “ Ah! air, I was 
mad and violent. It was bitterness which they mistook 
for frolic. Iwas miserably poor, and I thought to fight 
my way by my literature and my wit; eo I disregarded 
all power and all authority.” Though a hearty supporter 
of authority in principle, Johnson was distinguished 
through life by the strongest spirit of personal indepen- 
dence and eelf-respect. He held, too, the sound doctrine, 
deplored by his respectable biographer Hawking, that the 
scholar’s life, like the Christian’s, levelled all distinctions 
of rank, When an officions benefactor put a pair of new 
shoes at his door, he threw thom away with indignation, 
Ho seoms to have treated his tutors with a contempt which 
Boswell politely attributed to “great fortitude of mind,” 
but Johnson himself set down as ‘“‘stark insonsibility.” 
‘The life of a poor student is not, one may fear, even yet 
exempt from much bitterness, and in those days the 
position was far more servile than at present, The ser 
vitors and sizars had much to bear from richer companions, 
A proud melancholy lad, conscious of great powers, had 
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to meot with hard rebuffs, and tried to mest them by 
returning scorn for scorn. 

Such distresses, however, did not shake Johnson's 
rooted Toryism. He fully imbibed, if he did not already 
shore, the strongest prejudices of the place, and his misery 
never produced a revolt against the ayatem, though it may 
have fostered insolenes to individuals, Three of the most 
eminent men with whom Johnson came in contact in later 
life, had also been students at Oxford. Wesley, his senior 
by six yoars, was a follow of Lincoln whilst Johnson was 
an undergraduate, and was learning at Oxford the neces- 
sity of rousing his countrymen from the religious lethargy 
into which they had sunk. “Have not pride and 
haughtinees of spirit, impatience, and peevishness, sloth 
and indolence, gluttony and sensuality, and even a pro- 
vorbial usclesanoss been objected to us, perhaps not always 
by our enemies nor wholly without ground?" So aaid 
Wealey, preaching before the University of Oxford in 1744, 
and the words in hia mouth imply more than the preacher's 
formality. Adam Smith, Johnson's junior by fourtecn 
years, was eo impressed by the utter indifference of Oxford 
authorities to their duties, as to find in it an admirable 
illustration of the consequences of the neglect of the true 
principles of supply and demand implied in the endow- 
ment of learning. Gibbon, his junior by twenty-cight 
years, pamed at Oxford the “ most idle and unprofitable" 
months of his whole life ; and was, he said, as willing to 
disclaim the university fora mother, as she could be to 
renounce him fora son. Oxford, as judged by these men, 
was remarkable as an illustration of the spiritual and 
intellectual decadence of a body which at other times has 
been a contre of great movements of thought, Johnson, 
though he had « rougher experience than any of the threa 
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loved Oxford ss though she had not been a harsh step 
mother to his youth. Sir, he ssid fondly of his college, 
“we are a neat of singing-birds,” Most of the strains are 
now pretty well forgotten, and some of them must at all 
times have been such as we scarcely associate with the 
nightingale. Johnson, however, cherished his colloge 
friendships, delighted in paying visita to his old university, 
and was deeply touched by the academical honours by 
which Oxford long afterwards recognized an eminence 
scarcely fostered by its protection, Far from sharing the 
doctrines of Adam Smith, he only regrotted that the 
universities were not richer, and expressed a desire which 
will be understood by advocates of the “endowment of 
research,” that there were many places of a thousand a 
year at Oxford. 

On leaving the University, in 1731, the world was all 
before him. His father died in the end of the year, and 
Jobneon’s whole immediate inheritance was twenty 
pounds, Where was he to turn for daily bread} Even 
in those days, most gates were barred with gold and 
opened but to golden keys, The greatest chance for a poor 
tan was probably through the Church. The career of 
Warburton, who rose from a similar position to a bishopric 
might have been rivalled by Johnson, and his connexions 
with Lichfield might, one would suppose, have helped 
him toa start. It would be easy to speculate upon causes 
which might have hindered sucha career. In later life, he 
mors than once refused to take orders upon the promise 
of « living. Johnson, aa we know him, was a man of 
the world; though » religious man of the world. He 
represents the secular mtber than tho ecclesiastical type. 
So far as his mode of teaching goos, ho is rather a disciple 
of Socrates than of St, Paul or Wesley. According to 
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bim, a “ tavern-chair” was “ the throne of haman felicity,” 
and supplied a better arena than the pulpit for the utterance 
of his message to mankind. And, though his external 
circumstances doubtless determined his method, there was 
much in his character which made it congenial. Johnson's 
religious emotions were such as to make habitual reserve 
almost a sanitary necessity. They wore deeply coloured 
by his constitutional melancholy. Fears of death and hell 
were prominent in his personal creed. To trade upon his 
feelings like a charlatan would have been abhorrent to his 
masculine character ; and to give them full and frequent 
utterance like a genuine teacher of mankind would have 
been to imperil his sanity. If ho had gone through the 
excitement of a Mothodist conversion, ho would probably 
have ended his days in a madhousa, 

Such conaiderationa, however, were not, one may guess, 
distinctly present to Johnson himself; and the offer of a 
college fellowship or of private patronage might probably 
have altered his carver, Ho might have become a learned 
recluse or a struggling Parson Adama Collego fellowships 
were leas open to talent then than now, and patrons were 
never too propitious to the uncouth giant, who had to force 
his way by sheer labour, and fight for hisown hand. Ac- 
conlingly, the young scholar tried to coin his brains into 
money by the most depressing and least hopeful of employ- 
ments. By becoming an usher in 4 school, he could at least 
turn his talents to account with little delay, and that was 
the most pressing consideration. By one schoolmaster he 
was rejected on the ground that his infirmities would excite 
the ridicule of the boys, Under another he passed some 
months of “ complicated misery,” and could never think 
of the school without horror and aversion. Finding this 
situation intolerable, he settled in Birmingham, in 1733, 
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money supplied the funds for this venture, it was an 
unlucky speculation. 

Johnson waa not fitted to be a pedagogue. Suecees in that 
profession implies skill in the management of pupils, but 
perhaps still more decidedly in the management of parents, 
Johnson had little qualifications in either way. As a 
teacher he would probably have been alternately despotic 
and over-indulgent; and, on the other hand, a single 
glance at the rough Dominic Sampson would be enough to 
frighten the ordinary parent off his promises. Very few 
pupils came, and they seem to have profited little, ifs story 
aa told of two of his pupils refers to this time. After some 
months of instruction in English history, ho asked them 
who had destroyed tho monasteries? One of them gave no 
answer ; the other replied “ Jesus Christ." Johnson, how- 
evor, could boast of one eminent pupil in David Garrick, 
though, by Garrick’s account, his master was of little servioe 
except as affording an excellent mark for his early powers of 
ridicule. The school, or “ academy,” failed after a yearand 
ahalf; and Johnson, once more at a loss for employment, 
resolved to try the great experiment, made so often and so 
often unsuccessfully. He left Lichfield to seek his fortune 
in London. Garrick accompanied him, and the two 
brought s common letter of introduction to the master of 
an academy from Gilbert Walmsley, registrar of the Pre- 
rogntive Court in Lichfield. Long afterwards Johnson 
took an opportunity in the Lives of the Poets, of expressing 
his warm regard for the memory of his carly friend, to 
whom he had been recommended by a community of 
literary tastes, in spite of party differences and great 
inequality of age. Walmsley eays in his letter, that “one 
Johnson" is about to accompany Garrick to London, in 
order to try his fate with a tragedy and get himself em- 
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ployed in translation. Johnson, he adds, “is a very good 
acholar and poet, and I have great hopes will turn out a 
fine tragedy writer.” 

The letter is dated March 2nd, 1737. Before recording 
what is known of his early career thus started, it will be 
well to take a glance at the general condition of the pro- 
feasion of Literature in England at this period. 


SAMUEL JONSON. 


CHAPTER I. 


LITERARY CARRER, 


“No man but a blockhead,” said Johngon, “ever wrote 
except for money." The doctrine is, of course, perfectly 
outrageous, and specially calculated to shock people who 


like to keep it for their private use, instead of proclaiming 
it inpublic. But it is a good expression of that huge con- 
tempt for the foppery of high-flown sentiment which, as is 
not uncommon with Johnson, passes into something which 
would be cynical if it were not half-humorous. In this 
case it implies also the contempt of the professional for 
the amateur. Johnson despised gentlemen who dabbled 
in his craft, as a man whose lifs is devoted to music or 
painting despises the ladies and gentlemen who treat those 
arta az fashionable accomplishments. An author was, 
according to him, aman who turned out books as a brick- 
layer turns out houses or a tailor coats. So long as he 
supplied a good article and got « fair price, he was a fool 
to grumble, and a humbug to affect loftier motives. 
Johnson was not the first professional author, in this senso, 
but perhaps the first man who mads the profession respect- 
able. The principal habitat of authors, in his age, was 
Grab Strect—a region which, in later years, has ceased to 
be ashamod of itself, and has adopted the more pretentious 
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name Bohemia, Tho original Grub Stroct, it is said, first 
‘became associated with authorship during the increase 
of pamphlet literature, produced by the civil wars. Fox, 
tho martyrologist, was one of its original inhabitants, 
Another of its heroes was a certain Mr. Welby, of whom 
the sole record is, that he “lived there forty years without 
being seen of any.” In fact, it was a region of holes and 
comers, calculated to illustrate that great advantage of 
London life, which a friend of Boswell’s decribed by eay- 
ing, that a man could there be always “close to his bur- 
row.” The “ burrow" which reecived the luckless wight, 
was indeod no ploasant refuge. Since poor Green, in the 
earliest generation of dramatists, bought his “ groat’sworth 
of wit with a million of repentance," too many of his 
brethren had trodden the path which led to hopeless 
misery or death in a tavern brawl. The history of men 
who had to support themselves by their pens, is a record 
of almost universal gloom. The names of Spenser, of 
Batler, and of Otway, are enough to remind us that even 
warm contemporary recognition was not enough to miso 
an author above the fear of dying in want of necessaries. 
‘The two great dictators of literature, Bon Jonson in the 
earlier and Dryden in tho later part of the century, only 
kept their heads above water by help of the laureate’s pit- 
tance, though reckless imprudence, encouraged by the 
precarious life, was the cause of much of their sufferings. 
Patronage gave but a fitful resource, and the author could 
hope at most but an occasional crust, flung to him from 
better provided tables, 

In the happy days of Queon Anno, it is true, there had 
‘been a gleam of prosperity. Many authors, Addison, 
Congreve, Swift, and others of less name, had won by 
their pens not only temporary profits but permanent 

° 
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places, The class which came into power at the Revolu- 
tion was willing fora time, to share some of the public 
patronage with men distinguished for intellectual emi- 
nence, Patronage waa liberal when the funds camo out 
of other men’s pocketa, But, as the system of party 
government developed, it soon became evident that this 
involved a waste of power. There were enough political 
partisans to absorb all the comfortable sinecures to be 
had ; and such money as was still spent upon literature, 
was given in return for services equally degrading to giver 
and receiver. Nor did the patronage of literature reach 
the poor inhabitants of Grub Street. Addison's postical 
power might suggest or justify the gift of « place from 
his elegant friends ; but a man like De Foo, who really 
looked to his pen for great part of his daily subsistence, 
was below the region of such prizes, and was obliged in later 
years not only to write inferior books for money, but to 
sell himself and act as a spy upon his fellows. One great 
man, it is true, made an independence by literature. Pope 
received some £8000 for his translation of Homer, by the 
then popular mode of subscription—a kind of compromise 
between the syetems of patronage and public support, But 
his success caused little pleasure in Grub Street. No love 
was lost between the poot and the dwellers in this dismal 
region. Pope was ite deadliest enemy, and carried on an in- 
ternecine warfare with ita inmates, which has enriched our 
language with a great eatire, but which wasted his powers 
upon low objects, and tempted him into disgraceful artificos. 
The life of the unfortunate victims, pilloried in the Dun- 
¢iad and necused of the unpardonable sins of poverty and 
dependence, was too often one which might have extorted 
sympathy oven from a thin-skinned post and critic. 
Tilustrations of the manners and custome of that Grub 
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Street of which Johnson was to become an inmate are only 
too abundant. The best writers of the day could tell of 
hardships endured in that dismal region. Richardson 
went on the sound principle of keeping his shop that his 
shop might keep him. But the other great novelists of 
the century have painted from life the miseries of an 
author's existence. Fielding, Smollett, and Goldsmith 
have described the poor wretches with a vivid force which 
gives sadnoss to the reflection that cach of those great mon 
was drawing upon his own experiences, and that thoy each 
died in distress. Tho Case of Authors by Profession 
to quote the title of a pamphlet by Ralph, was indeed a 
wretched one, when the greatest of their number had an 
ineeszant straggle to keep the wolf from the door, The 
Iife of an author resembled the proverbial existence of the 
fying-fish, chased by enemies in sea and in air; he only 
escaped from the slavery of tho bookseller’s garret, to fly 
from the bailiff or rot in the debtor's ward or the spunging- 
house. Many strange half-pathetic and half-ludierous anec- 
dotes survive to recall the sorrows and the recklessness of 
the luckless ecribblers who, like one of Johnson's acquain- 
tance, “lived in London and hung loose upon society.” 
There was Samuel Boyse, for example, whose poem on 
the Deity is quoted with high praise by Fielding. Onos 
Johnson had generously exerted himeelf for his comrade in 
misery, and collected enough money by sixpences to get 
the poet's clothes out of pawn. Two days afterwards, 
Boyse had spent the money and was found in bed, covered 
only with a blanket, through two holes in which he passod 
his arms to write. Boyso, it appears, when still in this posi- 
tion would lay ont his last half-guinea to buy truffles and 
mushrooms for his last scrap of beef. Of another scribbler 
Johnaon esid, “ I honour Derrick for hie atrength of mind, 
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One night when Floyd (another poor author) was wander 
‘ing about the streets at night, he found Dorrick fast asleep 
upon a bulk. Upon being suddonly awaked, Derrick 
started up; ‘My dear Floyd, I am sorry to see you in this 
destitute state ; will you go home with me to my lodgings?’ " 
Authors in such circumstances might be forced into such 
4 wonderful contract as that which is reported to have 
been drawn up by one Gardner with Rolt and Christopher 
Smart. They were to write a monthly miscellany, sold at 
sixpence, and to have a third of the profits; but they were 
to write nothing else, and the contract was to last for 
ninety-nine years. Johnson himeelf summed up thetrade 
upon earth by the lines in which Virgil describes the 
entrance to hell ; thus translated by Dryden :— 


Just in the gato and in the jaws of hell, 

Rerengeful cares and sullen sorrows dwell. 

And pale diseases and repining age, 

Want, fear, und farine’s unresisted rage ¢ 

Here toils nnd Death and Death’s half-brother, Sleep— 
Forms, terrible to view, their suntry keep. 


“ Now," said Johnson, “ almost ail these apply exactly 
to an author; these are the concomitants of a printing- 
house.” 

Judicious authors, indeed, were learning how to make 
literature pay. Some of them belonged to the class who 
understood the great troth that the scissors are a very 
superior implement to the pen considered as a tool of 
literary trade. Such, for example, was that respectable 
Dr. John Campbell, whose parties Johnson coasod to fre~ 
quent lest Scotchmen should say of any good bite of work, 
“ Ay, ay, he has learnt this of Cawmell.” Campbell, he said 
quaintly, was a good man, pious man. ‘Iam afraid he 
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has not been in the inside of a church for many years; 
bat he never passes a church without pulling off his hat. 
This ahows he has good principles,"—of which in fact there 
seems to be some less questionable evidence, Campbell sap- 
ported himself by writings chiefly of the Encyclopedia or 
‘Gazetteer kind ; and bocame, still in Johnson's phrase, “the 
richest author that ever grazed the common of literature.” 
A mors singular and less reputable character was that 
impndent quack, Sir John Hill, who, with his insolent 
attacks upon the Royal Society, protontious botanical and 
medical compilations, plays, novels, and magazine articles, 
has long sunk into utter oblivion. It is said of him that 
ho pursued every branch of literary quackery with greater 
contempt of character than any man of his time, and that 
he made as much as £1500 in a year;—three times a 
much, it ie added, as any one writer ever made in the 
same period. 

‘The political scribblers—the Arnalls, Gordons, Trench- 
arda, Guthries, Ralphs, and Amhersts, whose names meet 
ns in the notes to the Dunciad and in contemporary 
pamphlets and newspapers—form another variety of the 
class, Their general charscter may be estimated from 
Johnson's classification of the “ Scribbler for a Party" with 
the “ Commissioner of Excise,” as the “ two lowest of all 
human beings.” “Ralph,” says one of the notes to the 
Duneiad, “ ended in the common sink of all such writers, 
& political newspaper." The projudico against such em- 

it has scarcely died out in our own day, and may 
be still traced in the account of Pendennis and his friend 
Warrington. People who do dirty work must be paid for 
it; and the Secret Committee which inquired into Wal- 
pole’sadministration reported that in ten years, from 1731 
to 1741, a sum of £50,077 18¢. had been paid to writers 
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and printers of sewspapern Arnall, now remembered 
chiefly by Pope's tine, — 
Spirit of Arnall, aid me whist I Gel 


had received, in four years, £10,997 6c. Sd of this amount. 
‘The more snecemfal writers might lock to pensions or pre- 
ferment. Francis, for example, the transistor of Horace, 
and the father, in all probsbility, of the most formidable 
of the whole tribe of such litersry gladiators, received, it 
is anid, 9001. s year for his work, besides being appointed 
to s rectory and the chaplainey of Chelsea: 

Tt must, moreover, be observed that the price of literary 
work was rising during the century, and that, in the latter 
half, considerable sums were received by successful writers. 
Religious aa well as dramatic litersture had begun to be 
commercially valuable. Baxter, in the previous century, 
made from 60l. to 80L a year by his pen. ‘Ths copyright 
of Tilloteon’s Sermons was sold, it is said, upon his death 
for £2500. Considerable sums were made by the plan of 
publishing by subscription. It in said that 4600 people 
wabectibed to the two posthumous volumes of Conybeare’s 
Sermons. A few posts trod in Pope's steps. Young made 
more than £3000 for the Satires called the Universal Pas 
sion, published, I think, on the same plan ; and the Duke 
of Wharton is ssid, though the report is doubtful, to have 
given him £2000 for the same work. Gay made £1000 
by his Poems; £400 for the copyright of the Bepgur’s 
Opera, and three times ax much for its second part, Pally, 
Among historians, Hume seems to have received £700 a 
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Amongst tho novelists, Feilding received £700 for Tom 
Tones ani £1000 for Amelia ; Sterno, for tho second edi- 
tion of the first part of Tristram Shandy and for two 
additional volumes, received £650; besides which Lord 
Fanconberg gave him a living (most inappropriate acknow- 
ledgment, one would say!), and Warburton a purse of gold. 
Goldsmith received 60 guineas for the immortal Vicar, « 
fair price, according to Johnaon, for a work bya then 
unknown author, By each of his plays ho made about 
£500, and for the eight volumos of his Natural History 
he received 800 guineas. Towards tho ond of the century, 
Mrs. Radeliffo got £500 for the Mysteries of Udolpho, 
and £800 for her last work, the Jta/ian. Perhaps the 
largest sum given for a single book was £6000 paid to 
Hawkeeworth for his account of the South Sea Expotli- 
tions. Horne Tooke received from £4000 to £5000 for 
tho Diversions of Purley ; and it is added by his biographer, 
though it seams to be incrodiblo, that Hayley received no 
Jess than £11,000 for the Life of Cowper. ‘This was, of 
course, in the present century, when we are already 
approaching the period of Scott and Byron. 

Such sums prove that some fow authors might achieve 
independence by a successful work; and it is well to 
romember them in considering Johnson's life from tho 
business point of view. Though he nover grumbled at the 
‘booksellers, and on the contrary, was always ready to de- 
fend them as liberal men, he certainly failed, whether from 
carelessness or want of skill, to turn them to a3 much 
profit as many less celebrated rivals. Meanwhile, pecu- 
niary success of this kind was beyond any reasonable hopes, 
A man who has to work like his own dependent Lovett, 
and to make the “modest toil of every day” supply “ the 
wanta of every day," must discount his talonts until he 
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Johnson, however, had a wife to support; and to mise 
funds for even so ascetic a mode of existence required 
steady labour, Often, it seoms, his purse was at the very 
lowest ebb. One of his letters to his employer is signed 
impraneus ; and whether or not the dinnerless condition 
was in this caso accidental, or significant of absolute 
impecuniosity, the less pleasant interpretation is not im- 
probable, He would walk the streets all night with his 
friend, Savage, when their combined funds could not pay 
for a lodging. One night, as he told Sir Joshua Reynolds 
in later years, they thus perambulated St. Jamea's Square, 
warming themselves by declaiming against Walpole, and 
nobly reeolved that they woald stand by their country. 

Patriotic enthusiasm, however, as no one knew better 
than Johnson, isa poor substitute for bed and supper, 
Johnson enffered acutely and made some attempts to 
escape from his misery. To the end of his life, he was 
grateful to those who had lent him a helping hand, 
“ Harry Hervey," ho ssid of ono of them shortly before 
his death, “‘ was a vicious man, but very kind tomo, If 
you call a dog Hervey, I shall love him." Pope was im- 
pressed by the excellence of his first poem, London, 
and induced Lord Gower to write to a friend to bog Swift 
to obtain a dogree for Johnson from the University of 
Dublin. Tho torms of this circuitous application, curious, 
as bringing into connexion three of the most eminent 
men of letters of the day, prove that*the youngest of 
thom was at the time (1739) in deep distress. The object of 
the degree was to qualify Johnson for a mastership of £60 
a year, which would make him happy for life. Ho would 
rathor, said Lord Gower, die upon the road to Dublin if 
gm examination wore necessary, “than be starved to 
death in translating for booksellers, which has beon his 
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only subsistence for some time past.” The application 
failed, however, and the want of a degree was equally 
fatal to another application to be admitted to practise at 
Doctor's Commons. 

Literature was thus perforce Johnson's sole support; 
and by literature was meant, for tho most part, dradgery 
of the kind indicated by the phrase, “ tranalating for book- 
seller.” While still in Lichfield, Johneon had, as I have 
said, written to Cave, proposing to become « contributor 
to the Gentleman's Magazine, The letter was one of those 
which a modern editor receives by the dozen, and answers aa 
perfunctorily as his conscience will allow. It seems, how- 
ever, to have mado some impression upon Cayo, and 
possibly led to Johnson's employment by him on his first 
arrival in London. From 1738 he was employed both on 
the Magazine and in some jobs of translation, 

Edward Cave, to whom we are thus introduced, was a 
man of some mark in the history of literature. Johnson 
always spoke of him with affection and aftorwards wrote his 
life in complimentary terms, Cave, though a clumay, phleg- 
matic person of little cultivation, seoms to have beon one 
of those men who, whilst destitute of real critical powera, 
have a certain instinct for recognizing the commercial 
value of literary wares, He had become by this time 
well-known as the publisher of a magazine which survives 
to this day. Journals containing summaries of passing 
events had already been started. Boyer’s Political State 
of Great Britain began in 1711. The Historical Regis- 
ter, which added 16 a chronicle some literary notices, waa 
started in 1716. The Grub Street Jowrnal was another 
journal with fuller critical notices, which first appeared in 
1730; and these two seem to have been superseded by the 
Gentleman's Magazine, started by Cave in the next year, 
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Johnson saw in it an opening for the employment of his 
literary talents ; and regarded its contributors with that 
swe so natural in youthful aspirants, and at ones so comic 
and pathetic to writers of a little experience. The names 
of many of Cave's staff are preeerved in a note to Hawkins. 
One or two of them, such as Birch and Akenside, have 
still a certain interest for students of literature ; but few 
have heard of the great Moses Browne, who was regarded 
as tho great pootical light of the magazine. Johnson 
looked up to him as a leader in his craft, and was 
graciously taken by Cave to an alchouse in Clerkenwell, 
where, wrapped in horseman'’s coat, and “a great bushy 
uncombed wig,” he saw Mr. Browno sitting at the end of 
a long table, in a cloud of tobacco-smoke, and folt the 
satisfaction of a trae hero-worshipper. 

It is needless to describe in detail the literary task-work 
dono by Johnson at this period, the Latin poems which 
he contributed in praise of Cave, and of Cave's friends, or 
the Jacobite squibs by which he relieved his anti-minis- 
terialist feolings. One incident of the period doubtless 
refreshed the soul of many authors, who have shared 
Campbell's gratitude to Napoleon for tho solo redeeming 
action of his life—the shooting of a bookseller, Johnson 
was employed by Osborne, a rough specimen of the trade, 
to make a catalogue of the Harleian Library. Osborne 
offensively roproved him for negligence, and Johnson 
knocked him down with a folio. The book with which 
the feat was performed (Biblia Graca Septuaginta, fol. 
1694, Frankfort) was in existence in a bookseller’s shop at 
Cambridge in 1812, and should surely have been placed 
in some safe author's museum. 

‘The most remarkable of Johnson's performances as a 
hack writer deserves a brief notice. He was one of the 
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first of reporters. Cave published such reports of the 
debates in Parliament as were then allowed by the 
jealousy of the Legislature, under the title of The Senate 
of Lilliput, Johnson was the suthor of the debates from 
Nov, 1740 to February 1742, Persons were employed to 
attend in the two Houses, who bronght home notes of the 
speeches, which were then put into shape by Johnson, 
Long afterwards, at a dinner at Foote’s, Francis (the father 
of Junius) mentioned a speech of Pitt's as the best he 
had ever read, and superior to anything in Demosthenes 
Hereupon Johnson replied, “I wrote that speech in a 
garret in Exeter Street,” When the company applauded 
not only his eloquence but his impartiality, Johnson 
replied, “That is not quite true; I saved appearances 
tolerably well, but I took care that the Whig dogs should 
not have the best of it." The speeches passed for a time 
as accurate ; though, in truth, it has beon proved and it is 
easy to observe, that they are, in fact, very vague 
reflections of the original. The editors of Chesterfield’s 
Works published two of the speeches, and, to Johnson's 
considerable amusement, declared that one of them re- 
serbled Demosthenes and the other Cicero. It is plain 
enough to the modern reader that, if so, both of the 
ancient orators must have written true Johnsonese ; and, in 
faot, the atyle of the true author is often as plainly marked 
in many of these compositions as in the RamNer or 
Razselas. Yor this deception, such as it was, Johnson 
expressed penitence at the end of his life, though ho said 
that he had ceased to write when he found that they were 
taken aa genuine, He wonld not be “accessory to the 
propagation of faleehood.” 

Another of Johnson's works which appeared in 1744 
requires notice both for its intrinsic merit, and its auto- 
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biographical interest. The most remarkable of his Grab 
Street companions was the Richard Savage already men- 
tioned. Johnaon’s life of him written soon after his death 
is one of his most forcible performances, and the best extant 
illustration of the life of the straggling authors of the 
time, Savage claimed to be the illegitimate son of the 
Countess of Maceleafield, who was divorced from her hus- 
band in the year of hia birth on account of her connexion 
with his supposed father, Lord Rivera According to the 
story, believed by Johnson, and published without her 
contradiction in the mother’s lifetime, she not only dis- 
avowed her son, but cherished an unnatural hatred for 
him. She told his father that he was dead, in order that 
he might not be benefited by tho father's will ; she tried 
to have him kidnapped and sent to the plantations; and 
she did her beat to prevent him from receiving a pardon 
when he had been sentenced to death for killing a man ina 
tavern brawl, However this may be, and there are reasons 
for doubt, the story was generally believed, and caused 
much sympathy for the supposed victim, Savage was at 
one time protected by the kindness of Steele, who published 
his story, and sometimes employed him as a literary 
assistant. Whon Steele becamo disgusted with him, he 
received generous help from the actor Wilks and from Mrs. 
Oldfield, to whom he had been introduced by some drama- 
tic efforte. Then ho was taken up by Lord Tyrconnel, but 
abandoned by him after a violent quarrel ; he afterwards 
called himeelf a volunteer laureate,and received a pension 
of 502. a year from Queen Caroline ; on her death he was 
thrown into deep distress, and helped by a subscription 
to which Pope was the chief contributor, on condition of 
retiring to the country. Ultimately he quarrelled with his 
last protectors, and ended by dying in a debtor's prison. 
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Verious postlesl works, now utterly forgotten, obtained 
for his seanty profit, Thin curver eufficiently reveals the 
tharieter, Bavagn belonged to the very common type of 
tan, Who seen to employ their whole talents to throw away 
thelr chances in life, and to disgust every one who offers 
Wem 0 holping hand, He was, however, o man of nome 
talent, Uivagh bin poem» are now hopelessly unresdable, 
nod eoome to have hed « cingular attraction for Johnson. 
‘The biography i# curiously marked by Johneon's constant 
effort to put the beet face upon faults, which he has too 
tnwah love of trath to conceal. The explanation is, partly, 
that Johnson convelyed himself to be avenging a victim of 
ariel opprowlon. “This mother," he says, after recording 
how vindletivanons, “in till alive, and may perhaps even 
yet, though her malleo wan often defeated, enjoy the 
ploamuro of rofleoting that the life, which ahe often endea- 
vounnd to destroy, was at Init shortened by her maternal 
offtoos ; that though ehe could not transport hor son to the 
plantations, bury him in the shop of a mochanic, or hasten 
the hand of the publio oxeoutioner, sho has yot had the 
satinfrotion of embittoring all his hours, and forcing him 
{nto exigencies that hurried on his death.” 

Tut It is aloo probablo that Savage had a strong influence 
upon Johnson's mind at a vory improssiblo part of his 
carver, Tho young man, still ignorant of lifo and full of 
toveront anthusiasm for the literary magnates of his time, 
was impressed by tho varied experience of his companion, 
ani, it may bo, flattered by his intimacy, Savage, he says 
wimiringly, had enjoyed groat opportunities of seeing the 
toes conspioucus mon of the day in their private life, He 
yous shrowd and inquisitive enough to use his opportunities 
well, “ More ciroumstanoes to constitute a critic on human 
life could not easily concur.” Theonly phrase which survives 
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to justify thisremark is Savage's statement about Walpole, 
that “the whole range of his mind was from obscenity to 
politics, and from politica to obscenity.” Wo may, how: 
‘over, guess what was the special charm of the intercourse to 
Johnson. Savage was an expert in that science of human 
nature, learnt from experience not from books, upon which 
Jolson set 20 high a value, and of which he was destined 
to become the authorized expositor, There were, more- 
over, resemblances between the two men. They were both 
admired and sought out for their conversational powers. 
Savage, indeed, seems to have lived chiefly by the people 
who entertained him for talk, till he had disgusted them 
by his insolence and his utter disregard of time and pro- 
prety. He would, like Johnson, ait up talking beyond mid- 
night, and next day decline to rige till dinnertime, though 
his favourite drink was not, like Johnson's, free from intoxi- 
cating properties, Both of thom hnd a lofty pride, whieh 
Johnson heartily commends in Savage, though he has difli- 
culty in palliating some of its manifestations. One of the 
storios reminds us of an anecdote already related of John- 
son himself. Some clothes had been left for Savage at a 
coffeehouse by a person who, out of delicacy, concealed his 
name. Savage, however, resented aome want of coremony, 
and refused to enter the house again till the clothes had 
been removed, 

What was honourable pride in Johnson was, indeed, 
simple arrogance in Savage. He asked favours, his bio- 
graphor says, without submission, and resented refusal a» 
an insult. He had too much pride to acknowlodgo, but 
not too much to receive, obligations ; enough to quarrel with 
his charitable benefactora, but not enough to make him rise 
to independence of theircharity, His pension would have 
sufficed to keep him, only that a soon as he received ithe 
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retired from the sight of all his acquaintance, and came 
back before long as penniless as before. This conduct, 
observes his biographor, was “very particular.” It was 
hardly 0 singular as objectionable; and we are not aur- 
prised to be told that he was rather a “ friend of goodness” 
than himself a good man. In short, we may say of him as 
Beauclerk ssid of a friend of Boswell’s that, if he had ex- 
cellent principles, he did not wear them out in practice. 
Thore is something quaint about this picture of a tho- 
rough-paced ecamp, admiringly painted by « virtuous man ; 
forced, in spite of himeelf, to make it a likeness, and striving 
in vain to make it attractive. But it is also pathetic when 
we remember that Johnson shared some part at least of his 
hero's miseries, “(Ona bulk, in a cellar, or in a glass-house, 
among thieves and beggars, was to bo found the author of 
The Wanderer, the man of exalted sentiments, extensive 
views, and curious observations ; the man whose remarks 
on life might have assisted the statesman, whose ideas of 
virtue might have enlightened the moralist, whose elo 
quence might have influenced senators, and whose delicacy 
might have polished courts.” Very shocking, no doubt, 
and yet hardly surprising under the circumstances! To 
us it is more interesting to remember that the author of 
the Rambler was not only a sympathizer, but a fellow- 
eofferer with the author of the Wanderer, and shared 
the queer “lodgings” of his friend, as Floyd shared the 
lodgings of Derrick. Johnson happily came unscathed 
through the ordeal which was too much for poor 
Savage, and could boast with perfect truth in later life 
that “no man, who ever lived by literature, had lived 
more independently than I have done." It was in so 
strange a echool, and under such questionable teaching that 
| Johnson formed his conception of the world and of the con- 
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duct befitting its inmates. One characteristic conclusion 
is indicated in the opening passage of the life. It has 
always been observed, he eays, that men eminent by natare 
or fortune are not generally happy: “whether it bo that 
apparent superiority incites great designs, and great designs 
are naturally liable to fatal miscarriages ; or that the general 
lot of mankind is misery, and the misfortunes of those, 
‘whose eminence drew upon them an universal attention, 
have been more carefully recorded because they were more 
generally observed, and have in reality been only more 
conspicuous than those of others, not more frequent or 
more severe.” 

‘The last explanation waa that which really commended 
iteelf to Johnson, Nobody had better reason to know 
that obscurity might conceal a misery as bitter as any that 
fell to tho lot of the most eminent, The gloom due to his 
constitutional temperament was intensified by the sense that 
he and his wife were dependent upon the goodwill of a nar 
row and ignorant tradesman for the seantiest maintenance, 
How was he to reach some solid standing-ground above the 
hopeless mire of Grub Street? Asa journeyman author 
he could make both ends meet, but only on condition of 
incessant labour. Ilness and misfortune would mean 
constant dependence upon charity or bondage to croditors, 
To get nhead of the world it was nocessary to distinguish 
himeelf in some way from the herd of needy competitors. 
He had come up from Lichfield with « play in hia pocket, 
butthe play did not seem at present to have much chance 
of emerging, Meanwhile he publishel a poem which did 
something to give him a general reputation. 

London—an imitation of the Third Satire of Juavenal— 
was published in May, 1738. Tho plan was doubtless 
suggested by Pope's imitations of Hore, which bad 
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recentlyappeared. ‘Though necessarily following the lines 
of Juyenal’s poem, and conforming to the conventional 
fashion of the time, both in sentiment and versification, 
the poem has a biographical significance, It is indeed 
odd to find Johnson, who afterwards thought of London 
a8 a lover of hia mistress, and who despised nothing mors 
heartily than the cant of Rousseau and the sentimentalists, 
adopting in this poom the ordinary denunciations of the 
corruption of towns, and singing the praises of an innocent 
country life Doubtless, the young writer was like other 
young men, taking up a strain still imitative and artificial. 
He has « quict amilo at Savage in the life, because in his 
retreat to Wales, that enthusiast declared that he “could 
not debar himself from the happiness which was to be 
found in the calm of a cottage, or lose the opportunity 
of listening without intermission to the melody of the 
nightingale, which he believed was to be heard from every 
bramble, and which he did not fail to mention as a very 
important part of the happiness of « country lif” In 
London, this insincere cockney adopts Savage's view. 
‘Thales, who is generally eapposed to represent Savage (and 
this coincidence seems to confirm the opinion), is to retire 
“from the dungeons of the Strand,” and to end a healthy 
life in pruning walks and twining bowers in his garden, 
‘There every bush with nature's musio rings, 
‘There every trees Dears health upon its wings, 

Johnson had not yet learnt the value of perfect sincerity 
even in poctry. But it must also be admitted that London, 
as seen by the poor drudge from a Grub Street garret, pro- 
bably presented a prospect gloomy enough to make even 
Johnson long at times for ruralsolitude, Thepoemreflects, 
too, the ordinary tall of the heterogeneous band of patriots, 
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Jacobites, and disappointed Whigs, who were boginning 
wo gather enough strength to threaten Walpole's long 
tenure of power. Many references to contemporary politics 
illustrate Johnson's sympathy with tho inhabitants of the 
contemporary Cave of Adullam. 

This poom, as already stated, attracted Pope's notice, 
who made a curious note on a scrap of paper sent with it 
toafriend. Johnson ia described as “a man afflicted with 
an infirmity of the convulsive kind, that attacks him some- 
times 80 a3 to make him a ead spectacle." This seems to 
have been the chief information obtained by Pope about 
the anonymous author, of whom he had said, on first read- 
ing the poem, this man will soon be déterré. London made 
4 certain noise ; it reached a second edition in a week, and 
attracted various patrons, among others, General Ogle- 
thorpe, celebrated by Pope, and through a long lifo tho 
warm friend of Johnson. Ono line, however, in the poom 
printed in capital letters, gives tho moral which was doubt 
Tess most deeply felt by the author, and which did not 
Jose its meaning in the years to come, This mournful 
truth, he says,— 

Is everywhere confess’, 
Stow rises worth by poverty depress'd, 


Ton years later (in January 1749) appeared the Vanity of 
Huraan Wishes, an imitation of thoTenth Satireof Juvenal. 
The difference in tone shows how deeply this and similar 
truths had been impressed upon its author in the interval 
Though still an imitation, it is as significant as the most 
original work could be of Johnson's settled views of life. 
It was written at a white heat, as indeed Johnson wrote 
allhis best work. Its strong Stoical morality, its profound 
and melancholy illustrations of the old and ever new sen- 
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timent, Vanitas Vanitalum, make it perhaps the most 
impressive poem of the kind in the language. The lines 
on the scholar’s fate show that the iron had entered his 
soul in the interval. Should the scholar succeed beyond 
expectation in his labours and escape melancholy and 
disease, yet, he says,— 

‘Yet hope not life from grief and dangur froo, 

Nor think the doom of man reversed on thee ; 

Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyea 

And pause awhile from letters, to bo wise ; 

‘There mark what illa the scholar’s life sseail, 

‘Toll, envy, want, the patron and the jail; 

See nations, slowly wise and meanly just, 

‘To buriod morit raiso the tardy bast. 

Tf dreams yet Gatter, once again attend. 

Hear Lydiat’s life and Galilog's end. 

For the “ patron,” Johnaon had originally written the 
“garret.” The change was made after an experience of 
patronage to be presently described in connexion with 
the Dictionary. 

For London Johnson received ten guincas, and for the 
Vanity of Human Wishes fifteen, Though indirectly 
valuable, as increasing his reputation, such work was nob 
very profitable, ‘The most promising career in a pecuniary 
senso was still to be found on the stage. Novelists were 
not yet the rivals of dramatists, and many authors’ had 
made enough by a successful play to float them through a 
year or two, Johnson had probably beon detarminod. by 
his knowlodge of this fact to write tho tragedy of Irene. 
No other excuse at least can be given for the composition 
of one of the heaviest and most unreadable of dramatic 
performances, interesting now, if interesting at all, eolely 
an a curious example of the reeult of bestowing great 
powers upon a totally uncongenial task. Young men, 
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however, may be pardoned for such blunders if they are 
not repeated, and Johnson, though he seems to have 
retained a fondness for bis unlucky performance, never 
indulged in playwriting after leaving Lichfield. The best 
thing connected with the play was Johnson's retort to his 
friend Walmsley, the Lichfield registrar. “ How,” asked 
Walmeley, “can you contrive to plunge your heroino into 
deeper calamity!" “Sir,” said Johnson, “I can put her 
into the spiritual court.” Even Boswell can only say for 
Trene that it is “entitled to the praise of superior ex- 
cellence,” and sdmits ita entire absence of dramatic power. 
Garrick, who had become manager of Drury Lane, pro- 
duced his friend’s work in 1749. Tho play was carried 
through nine nights by Garrick’s friondly zeal, so that the 
author had his threo nights’ profits, For this he received 
£195 17s. and for the copy he had £100. People pro- 
bably attended, as they attend modern representations of 
legitimate drama, rather from # sense of duty, than in the 
hope of pleasure. The heroine originally had to speak 
‘two lines with a bowstring round hernéck. Tho situation 
produced cries of murder, and ahe had to go off the stage 
alive, The objectionable passago was removed, but Irene 
was on the whole a failure, and has novor, I imagine, 
made another appearance. When asked how ho felt upon 
his ill-success, he replied “ like the monument,” and indood 
he made it a principle throughout life to accept the de- 
cision of the public like a sensible man without murmurs, 

Meanwhilo, Johnson was already embarked upon an 
undertaking of a very different kind. In 1747 he had 
put forth a plan for an English Dictionary, addressed 
‘at the suggestion of Dodsloy, to Lord Chesterfield, then 
Secretary of State, and the great contemporary Maconas, 
Johnson had spparently been maturing the scheme for 


ae 
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some time. “I know,” he says in the “plan,” that “the 
work in which I engaged is generally considered us 
drudgery for the blind, as the proper toil of artless 
industry, a book that requires neither the light of learning 
nor the activity of gonins, but may bo successfully per- 
formed without any higher quality than that of bearing 
burdens with dull patience, and beating the track of the 
alphabet with sluggish resolution.” Ho adds in a sub- 
sarcastic tone, that although princes and statesmen had 
once thought it honourablo to patronize dictionaries, ho had 
considered such benevolent acts to be * prodigies, recorded 
rather to raise wonder than expectation,” and he was ac- 
cordingly pleased and surprised to find that Chesterfield 
took an interest in his undertaking. He proceeds to lay 
down the general principles upon which he intends to 
frame his work, in order to invite timely suggestions and 
repress unreasonable expectations. At this time, humble 
as his aspirations might be, he took a view of the possi- 
bilities open to him which had to be lowered before tho 
publication of the dictionary, Ho shared the illusion 
that a language might be “fixed” by making a catalogue 
of its words. In the preface which appeared with the 
completed work, he explains very sensibly the vanity of 
any such expectation. Whilst all human affairs are 
changing, it is, as he says, absurd to imagine that the 
language which repeats all human thoughts and feelings 
can remain unaltered. - 

A dictionary, as Johnson conceived it, was in fact work 
for a “ harmless drudge," the definition of a lexieographar 
given in the book iteclf. Etymology in a scientific sense 
was as yet non-existent, and Johnson waa not in this re- 
spect ahead of his contemporaries, To collect all the worda 
in the language, to define their meanings as accurately na 
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might be, to give the obvious or whimsical guesses at 
Etymology suggested by previous writers, and to append a 
good collection of illustrative passages was the sum of his 
ambition, Any systematic tracing of the historical pro- 
ceases by which a particular language had beon developed 
was unknown, and of course the result could not be 
anticipated, The work, indeod, required a keon logical 
faculty of definition, and wide reading of the English 
literature of the two preceding centuries ; but it could of 
course give no play either for the higher literary faculties 
or faculties of scientific investigation. A dictionary in 
Johnson's sense was tho highest kind of work to which » 
literary journeyman could be set, but it was still work for 
4 journeyman, not for an artist. He was not adding to 
literature, but providing a useful implement for future 
men of letters, 

Johnson had thus got on hand the biggest job that 
could be well undertaken by a good workman in his 
humble craft. Ho was to receive fifteon hundred and 
seventy-five pounds for the whole, and he expected to 
finish it in three years. The money, it is to be observed, 
was to satisfy not only Johnson but several copyists 
employed in the mechanical part of the work, It was 
advanced by instalments, and came to an end before the 
conclusion of tho book. Indeed, it appeared when 
accounts were settled, that he had received a hundred 
pounds more than was due. He could, however, pay his 
way for the time, and would gain a reputation enough to 
ensure work in future. The poriod of extreme poverty 
had probably ended when Johnson got permanent employ- 
ment on the Genfleman's Magazine. He was not elevated 
above the need of drudgery and economy, but he might 
‘at least be freo from the dread of neglect. He could 
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command his market—such as it was. The necessity of 
steady labour was probably useful in repelling his fits of 
melancholy. His name was beginning to be known, and 
mon of reputation were secking his acquaintance, In the 
winter of 1749 ho formed a club, which met weekly at a 
“famous beef-steak house" in Ivy Lane. Among its 
members wers Hawkins, afterwards hia biographer, and 
two friends, Bathurst a physician, and Hawkesworth an 
suthor, for the first of whom he entertained an unusually 
strong affection, The Club, like its more famous succeszor, 
gave Johnson an opportunity of displaying and improving 
his great conversational powons, Ho was already dreaded 
for his prowess in argument, his dictatorial mannors and 
vivid flashes of wit and humour, the moro effective from 
tho habitual gloom and spparent heaviness of the dis- 
courser, 

The talk of this eoclety probably suggested topics for 
the Rambler, which appeared at this time, and caused 
Johnson's fame to spread further beyond the literary circles 
of London. The wit and humour have, indeed, left few 
traces upon its ponderous pages, for the Rambler marks 
the culminating period of Johnson's worst qualities of 
style. The pompons and involved language seems indeed to 
be a fit clothing for the melancholy reflections which are 
its chief staple, and in epite of its unmistakable powerit is 

|as heavy reading as the heavy class of lay-sermonizing to 
which it belongs. Such literature, however, is often 
| strangely popular in England, and the Rambler, though 
\its circulation was limited, gave to Johnson his position 
a8. great practical moralist. He took his literary title, 
‘one may say, from the Rambler, as the more familiar title 
was derived from the Dictionary. 

The Rambler was published twice a week from March 
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20th, 1750, to March 17th, 1752. In five numbers alone 
he received assistance from friends, and one of these, 
written by Richardson, is sid to have beon the only 
number which had a large sale. The circulation rarely 
exceeded 500, though ton English editions were published 
in the suthor’s lifetime, besides Sootch and Irish editions. 
The payment, however, namely, two guincas a number, 
must have been welcome to Johnson, and the friendahip 
of many distinguished men of the time was a still more 
valuable reward. A quaint story illustrates the hero- 
worship of which Johnson now became the object, Dr. 
Burney, afterwards an intimate friend, had introduced 
himself to Johnson by letter in consequence of the Rambler, 
and the plan of the Dictionary, Tho admiration was 
shared by a friend of Burney’s, a Mr. Bewley, known—in 
Norfolk at leust—as the “philosopher of Massingham.” 
When Burney at last gained the honour of » personal 
interview, he wished to procure some “relic” of Johnson 
for his friend. Ho cut off some bristles from a hearth- 
broom in the doctor’s chambers, and sent them in a letter 
to his fellow-enthusiast. Long afterwards Johnson was 
pleased to hear of this simple-minded homage, and not 
only sent a copy of the Lives of the Poets to the rural phi- 
logopher, but deigned to grant him a personal interview. 
Dearer than any such praise was the approval of John- 
eon's wife. She told him that, well as she had thought of 
him before, she had not considered him equal to such a 
performances. ‘The voice that so charmed him wassoon to * 
be silenced for ever. Mra Johnson died (March 17th, 
1752) three days after the appearance of the last Rambler, 
‘Tho man who has passed through such o trial knows well 
that, whatover may bo in store for him in the dark future, 
fate can have no heavier blow in reserve. Though John. 
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gon once acknowledged to Boswell, when in a placid 
humour, that happier days had come to him in his old age 
than in his carly life, he would probably have added that 
though fame and friendship and freedom from the har 
rowing cares of poverty might cause his life to be more 
equably happy, yot their rewards could represent but a 
faint and mocking reflection of the best moments of a happy 
marriage, His strong mind and tender nature reeled 
under the blow. Here is one pathotic little note written 
to the friend, Dr. Taylor, who had come to him in his 
distress. That which first announced the calamity, and 
which, said Taylor, ‘expressed grief in tho strongest 
manner he had ever read," is loat. 


“Dear Sir,—Let me have your company and instrao- 


tion. Do not live away froia me. My distress is great. 
“ Pray desire Mrz. Taylor to inform me what mourning 
Tehould buy for my mother and Miss Porter, and bring a 
note in writing with you. 
“ Remember me in your prayers, for vain is the help of 
man, 


“T am, dear sir, 
“Saw. Jonsson.” 


Wo nood not regret that a veil ia drawn over the details 
of the bitter agony of his passage through the valley of 
the shadow of death. It is enough to put down the 
words which he wrote long afterwards when visibly ap- 
proaching the close of all human emotions and interests :— 

“This is the day on which, in 1752, dear Totty died. 
T have now uttered a prayer of repentance and contrition ; 
perhaps Tetty knows that I prayed for hor, Perhaps Tetty 
is now praying for me God help me. Thou, God, art 
merciful, hear my prayora and enable me to trust in Thoa 
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“We were married almost seventeen years, and have 
now been parted thirty.” 
| It seems half profans, even at thia distance of time, to 
| pry into grief so deep and so lasting, Johnson turned for 
| relief to that which all sufferers know to be the only remedy 
| for sorrow—hard labour. He set to work in his garret, an 
|isennrenient room, bees,” ho said, “in that room only 
Tnever saw Mrs, Johnson.” He holped his friend Hawkee- 
| worth in the Adventurer, a new poriodical of the Rambler 
kind ; but his main work was tho Dictionary, which camo 
oat at last in 1755. Tta appearance was the occasion of 
an explosion of wrath which marks an epoch in our litors- 
ture. Johnson, as wo have soon, had dedicated tho Plan 
to Lord Chesterfield ; and his language implies that they 
had been to some extent in personal communication. Chee- 
terfield’s fame is in curious antithesis to Johnson's, He 
was a man of great abilities, and seems to have deserved 
high credit for some parts of his stateamanship, As a 
Viceroy in Ireland in particular he showed qualitios rare 
in his generation. To Johnson he was known as the 
nobleman who had a wide social influence as an acknow- 
ledged arbiter elegantiarum, and who reckoned among 
his claims some of that literary potish in which the earlier 
generation of nobles had certainly been superior to their 
successors. The art of life expounded in his Letters 
differs from Johnson’s as much as the elegant diplomatist 
differs from the rough intellectual gladiator of Grub Street. 
Johnson spoke his mind of his rival without reserve, “T 
thought," he snid, “that this man had been a Lord among 
wits; but I find ho is only a wit among Lords.” And of 
the Letters he said more keenly that they taught the morals 
of a harlot and tho manners ofa dancing-master, Chester. 
field's opinion of Johnson is indicated by the description 
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in his Letters of a “respectablo Hottentot, who throws 
his meat anywhere but down his throat.” This absurd 
person, said Chesterfield, “ was not only uncouth in man 
ners and warm in dispute, but behaved exactly in the 
eame way to superiors, equals, and inferiors; and there- 
fore, by a necessary consequence, absurdly to two of the 
three.” Hine ie lacrymes f 

Johnson, in my opinion, was not far wrong in his judg- 
ment, though it would be a gross injustice to regard Ches- 
terfield a8 nothing but a fribble, But men representing 
two such antithetic types were not likely to admire each 
other's good qualities. Whatever had been the intercourse 
between them, Johnson was naturally annoyed when the 
dignified noble published two articles in the World—a 
periodical supported by euch polite personages as himself 
and Horace Walpole—in which the need of « dictionary 
was set forth, and various courtly compliments described 
Johnson's fitness for a dictatorship over the language, 
Nothing could bo more prettily turned ; but it meant, and 
Johnson took it to mean, I should like to have the dic- 
tionary dedicated to mo: such a compliment would add 
a feather to my cap, and enable mo to appear to the world 
as a patron of literature as well as an authority upon man- 
ners, “ After making great professions,” as Johnson said, 
“he had, for many yeare, taken no notice of me ; but when 
my Dictionary waa coming out, he fell a ecribbling in the 
World about it." Johnson therefore bestowed upon the 
noble earl a piece of his mind in a letter which was not 
published till it came out in Boswell’s biography. 

“My Lord,—I have boon lately informed by the pro- 
prietor of the World that two papers, in which my Dic- 
tionary is recommended to the public, wero written by 
your lordship, To be eo distinguished is an honow 
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which, being very little accustomed to favours from the 
great, I know not well how to receive, or in what terms to 
acknowledge. 

“ When, upon some slight encouragement, I first visited 
your Lordship, I was overpowored, like the rest of man- 
kind, by the enchantment of your address ; and could not 
forbear to wish that I might boast myself, le euingueur 
du vaingueur de la terre—that I might obtain that regard 
for which I saw the world contending; bat I found my 
attendance vo little encouraged that neither pride nor 
modesty would suffer me to continue it. When I had 
ones addressed your Lordship in public, I had exhausted 
all the arta of pleasing which a retired and uncourtly 
scholar can possess. I had done all that I could; and no 
man is well pleased to have his all neglected, be it ever 
80 little, 

* Seven years, my lord, have now passed, since I waited 
in your outward rooms and was repulsed from your door; 
during which time I have been pushing on my work 
through difficalties of which it is ussless to complain, and 
have brought it at last to the verge of pablication without 
one act of assietancs, one word of encouragement, and one 
smile of favour. Such treatment I did not expect, for J 
never had a patron before. 

“The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with 
Love, and found him « native of the rocks. 

“Ts nota patron, my Lord, one who looks with uncon- 
cern on aman struggling for lifo in tho water, and when 
he has reached tho ground encumbers him with help? 
‘The notico which you have becn pleased to take of my 
Isbours, had it been early, had been kind ; but it has been 
delayed till I'am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I 
am solitary, and cannot impart it; till Iam known, and 
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do not want it I hope it is no very cynical asperity not 
to confess obligations where no benefit has been received, 
ot to be unwilling that the public should consider me as 
owing that to a patron which Providence has enabled me 
to do for myself. 

“Having carried on my work thus far with so little 
obligation to any favourer of learning, I shall not be dis- 
appointed thoogh I should conclude it, should less be 
pomible, with less; for I have been long wakened from 
that dream of hope in which I once boasted myself with 
© much exultstion, my Loni, 

“Your Lordship’s most humble, most obedient servant, 

“Sau. Jouysow.” 

‘The letter is one of thoes knockdown blows to which 
no answer is possible, and upon which comment is super 
focus. It was, as Mr. Carlyle calle it, “the far-famed 
Dilast of doom proclaiming into the ear of Lord Chester- 
field and through him, of the listening world, that patron- 
age should be no mors.” 

That is all that can be ssid ; yet parhaps it should be 
added that Johnson remarked that he bad once reosived 
£10 from Chesterfield, though he thought the assistance 
too inconsiderable to be mentioned in such a letter. Haw- 
kins also states that Chesterfield sent overtures to Johnson 
through two friends, one of whom, long Sir Thomas Ro- 
binson, stated that, if he were rich enough (a judicious 
clause) he would himself settle £500 a year upon Johneon. 
Johneon replied that if the first peer of the realm made 
much an offer, he would show him the way downstairs. 
Hawkins is startled at this insolence, and at Johnson's 
uniform amertion that an offer of money was an insult, We 
cannot tell what was the history of the £10 ; but Johnson, 
in spite of Hawkins’s righteous indignation, was in fact too 
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proud to be a beggar, and owed to his pride his escape 
from the fate of Savage. 

‘The appearance of the Dictionary placed Johnson in the 
position described soon afterwards by Smollett. He was 
henceforth “the great Cham of Literature”—a monarch 
sitting in the chair previously occupied by his namesake, 
Ban, by Dryden, and by Pope ; but which has since that 
time been vacant. The world of literature has become too 
large for such authority. Complaints were not seldom 
uttered at the time, Goldsmith has urged that Boswell 
wished to make a monarchy of what ought to be a republic. 
Goldanith, who would have boon tho last man to find 
serious fault with the dictator, thought the dictatorship 
objectionable. Somo time indood wns still to clapse before 
wo can say that Johnson was firmly seated on the throne; 
but the Dictionary and the Rambler had given him a 
position not altogether easy to appreciate, now that the 
Dictionary has been superseded and the Rambler gone out 
of fashion. His name was the highestat this time (1755) 
in the ranks of pure literature. The fame of Warburton 
possibly bulked larger for the moment, and one of his 
latterers was comparing him to the Colossus which be- 
strides the petty world of contemporaries. But Warburton 
had subsided into epiacopal repose, and literature had been 
for him a stepping-stone rather than an ultimate aim. 
Hume had written works of far mors enduring influence 
than Johnzon ; but they were little read though generally 
abused, and searcely belong to the purely literary history, 
‘The first volume of his History of England had appeared 
(1754), but had not succeeded. ‘The second was just coming 
out, Richardson was still giving laws to his little seraglio 
of adoring women; Fielding had died (1754), worn out by 
labour and dissipation ; Smollett was activo in the literary 
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trade, bat notin such a way as to incroaso his own dignity 
or that of his employment; Gray waaslowly writing a fow 
lines of exquisite verse in his retirement at Cambridge ; 
two young Irish adventurers, Burke and Goldsmith, were 
just coming to London to try their fortuns; Adam Smith 
made his first experiment as an author by reviewing the 
Dictionary in the Edinburgh Review ; Robertson had not 
yet appeared as a historian; Gibbon was at Lausanne 
repenting of his old brief lapse into Catholicism as an act 
of undergrduate’s folly ; and Cowper, after threo years of 
“giggling and making giggle” with Thurlow in an attor- 
ney’s office, was now entered at tho Temple and amusing 
himself at times with literature in company with such 
small men of letters as Colman, Bonnell Thornton, and 
Lloyd. It was a slack tide of literature; the generation 
of Pope had passed away and left no successors, and no 
writer of the time could be put in competition with the 
giant now known as “ Dictionary Johnson.” 

When the last sheet of the Dictionary had beon carried 
to the publisher, Millar, Johnson asked the mesenger, 
“What did ho say?" “Sir,” said the messenger, “ he 
mid, ‘Thank God I have done with him.” “Iam glad,” 
replied Johnson, “that he thanks God for anything.” 
Thankfulness for relief from seven years’ toil seems to have 
been Johnson’s predominant feeling: and he was not 
anxious for a time to take any new labours upon his shoul- 
ders, Some years passed which have left few traces either 
upon his personal or his literary history. He contributed a 
good many reviews in 1756-7 to the Literary Magazine, 
one of which, a review of Soame Jenyns, is amongst his 
best performances. To a weekly paper he contributed for 
two years, from April, 1758, to April, 1760, a set of essays 
called the Jdler, on the old Rambler plan. Ho did some 
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mall literary cobblor’s work, recciving a guinea for a 
Prospectus to a newspaper and ton pounds for correcting a 
volume of postry. Ho had advertised in 1756 a new 
edition of Shakspeare which was to appear by Christmas, 
1757; but he dawdled over it so unconacionably that it 
did not sppear for nine years; and then only in conse- 
quence of taunts from Churchill, who accused him with 
too much plausibility of cheating his subscriber, 

‘Ho for subscribers baits his hook; 

And takes your cash: but where's the book 

No matter wharo; wiso fear, you know 

Forbids the robbing of & foe ; 

But what to servo onr private ends 

Porbida the cheating of our friends ? 

Tn truth, bis constitutional indolenco secma to have 
gained advantages over him, when the etimulus of a heavy 
task was removed. In his meditations, thers are many 
complaints of his “sluggishness" and resolutions of 
amendment. “A kind of strange oblivion has spread 
over mo,” ho says in April, 1764, “so that I know not 
what has become of tho Inst years, and perceive that 
incidents and intelligence pass over me without leaving 
any impression.” 

Tt seems, however, that he was atill frequently in 
difficulties, Letters are preserved showing that in the 
beginning of 1756, Richardson became surety for him for 
a debt, and lent him six guineas to release him from 
arrest. An event which happoned three years Inter 
illustrates his position and character. In January, 1759, 
his mother died at the age of ninety. Johnson was 
unable to come to Lichfield, and some deeply pathetic 
letters to her and her stepdaughter, who lived with her, 
record his emotions, Here is the last sad farewell upon 
the snapping of the most sacred of human tics, 

s 
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“Dear Honoured Mother,” he says in a luttor 
enclosed to Luey Porter, the step-daughter, “neither 
your condition nor your character make it fit for me to 
my much. You have been the best mother, and I believe 
the best woman in the world, I thank you for your in- 
dulgence to mo, and bog forgivencas of all that I have 
done ill, and of all that I have omitted to do well. God 
grant you His Holy Spirit, and receive you to everlasting 
happiness for Josue Christ's sake, Amen. Lord Jesus 
reosive your spirit, Iam, dear, dear mother, 

“Your dutifal son, 
“ Samunt Jounson.” 


Johnson managed to raise twelve guineas, six of them 
borrowed from his printer, to send to his dying mother, 
In order to gain money for her funeral expenses and some 
amall debts, he wrote the story of Raselas, It was 
compoged in the evenings of « single week, and sent to 
prese aa it was written, He received £100 for this, 
perhaps the most successful of his minor writings, and 
£25 for a second edition. It was widely translated and 
universally admired. One of the strangest of literary 
coincidences is the contemporary appearance of this work 
and Voltairo’s Candide; to which, indeed, it bears in 
some respects eo strong a resemblance that, but for John- 
son’e apparant contradiction, we would suppose that he 
had at least heard some description of ita design. Tho 
two stories, though widely differing in tone and style, are 
among the moet powerful expressions of the melancholy 
produced in strong intellects by the esdnees and sorrows of 
the world. The literary excellence of Candide has secured 
for it a wider and mors enduring popularity than bas 
fallen to the lot of Johnaon’s fur heavicr production, But 
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Raseelas is a book of singular force, and beara the most 
characteristic impression of Johnson's peculiar tempera- 
ment. 

A great change was approaching in Johnson's cireum- 
stances, When George IIT. came to the throne, it struck 
some of his advisers that it would bo woll, as Boswell puts 
it, to open “a new and brighter prospect to mon of literary 
merit.” This commendable design was carried out by 
offering to Johnson a pension of three hundred a year. 
Considering that such men as Horace Walpole and hia 
like were enjoying sinecures of more than twice as many 
thousands for being their father’s sons, the bounty doos 
not strike one as exocasively liberal, It seems to have 
been really intended as somo sot-off against other pensions 
‘bestowed upon various hangers-on of the Scotch prime 
minister, Bute. Johnson was coupled with the con- 
temptible scribbler, Shebbeare, who had Istely been in the 
pillory for a Jacobite libel (a “ he-bear” and a “ she-bear," 
said the facstious newspapers), and when a few months 
afterwards a pension of £200 a year wus given to the old 
actor, Sheridan, Johnson growled out that it was time for 
him to resign his own. Somobody kindly repeated the 
remark to Shoridan, who would novor afterwards speak to 
Johnson. 

The pension, though very welcome to Johnson, who 
seems to have been in real distros: at tho time, suggested 
fome difficulty. Johnson had unluckily spoken of a pen- 
sion in his Dictionary as “generally understood to mean 
pay given to a State hireling for treason to his country.” 
Ho was sasured, however, that he did not come within 
the definition; and that the reward was given for what 
he had dono, not for anything that he was expected todo, 
After some hesitation, Johnson consented to accept the 
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payment thus offered without the direct suggestion of any 
obligation, though it was probably calculated that he 
would in case of need, be the more ready, aa actually 
happened, to use his pen in defence of authority, He had 
not compromised his independence and might fairly laugh 
at angry comments, “I wish,” he said afterwards, “ that 
my pension were twice as large, that they might make 
twice an much noise." “ I cannot now curso the House of 
Hanover,” was his phrase on another occasion: “ but I 
think that the pleazure of cursing the House of Hanover 
and drinking King James's health, are amply overbalanced 
by three hundred pounds a year.” In truth, his Jacobitiam 
was by this time, whatever it had ones been, nothing 
more than a humorous erotchet, giving opportunity for 
the expreasion of Tory prejudice. 

“T hope you will now purge and live cleanly like a 
gentleman," was Beauclerk's comment upon hearing of his 
friend's acceesion of fortune, and as Johnson is now 
emerging from Grub Strect, it is desirable to consider what 
manner of man was to be presented to the wider circles 
that wore opening to reovive him. 
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JOHNSON AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Tr is not till come time after Johnson bad come fnto the 
enjoyment of his pension, that wo first see him through 
the eyes of compstent observers. The Johnson of our 
knowledge, the most familiar figure to all students of 


English literary history had already long passed the prime 
of life, and done the greatest part of his literary work. 
His character, in the common phrase, had been “ formed" 
years before; as, indeod, people's characters are chiefly 
formed in the cradle; and, not only his charactor, but the 
habits which aro learnt in the great schoolroom of the 
world were fixed beyond any possibility of change. The 
strange eccentricities which had now become a second 
nature, amazed the society in which he was for over 
twenty years a prominent figure. Unsympathetic ob- 
servers, those especially to whom the Chesterfield type 
represented the ideal of humanity, were simply disgusted 
or repelled. The man, thoy thought, might be in his 
place at a Grub Street pot-honso; but had no business in 
a lady's drawing-room. If he had been modest and 
retiring, they might have put up with his defects; but 
Johnson was not a person whose qualities, good or bad, 
were of a kind to be ignored. Naturally enough, the 
fashionable world cared little for the rugged old giant. 
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“The great,” eaid Johnzon, “had tried him and given him 
up ; they had seen enough of him ;” and hia reason was 
pretty much to the purpose, “Great lords and great ladies 
don’t love to have their mouths stopped,” especially not, 
one may add, by an unwashed fist, 

Tt is ensy to blame them now. Everybody can see that 
a saint in boggar’s rage is intrinsically better than a sinner 
in gold lace. But tho principle is one of those which 
serves us for judging the dead, much more than for 
regulating our own conduct. Those, at any rate, may 
throw the first stone at the Horace Walpoles and Chester- 
fields, who are quite certain that they would aak a modern 
Johnson to their houses. The trial would besevere. Poor 
Mrs. Boswell complained grievously of her husband’s 
idolatry, “I have seen many a bear led by a man," she 
said; “but I nover before saw a man led bya bear,” The 
truth is, as Boswoll explains, that tho snge’a uncouth 
habits, such as turning tho candles’ heads downwards to 
make them burn more brightly, and letting the wax drop 
upon the carpet, “could not but be disagreeable to a lady,” 

He had other habits still more annoying to people of 
delicate perceptions, A hearty despiser of all affoctations, 
he despised especially the affectation of indifference to 
tho pleasures of the table. “For my part," he said, “I 
mind my belly very studiously and very carefully, for 
look upon it that he who does not mind his belly will 
hardly mind anything else.” Avowing this principle 
he would innocently give himself the air of a scientific 
epicure. “I, madam,” he said to tho terror of a lady with 
whom he was about to sup, “who livo at a variety of good 
tables, am a much better judge of cookery than any 
person who has « yery tolerable cook, but lives much at 
home, for his palate ia gradually adapted to the taste of 
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his cook, whereas, madam, in trying by a wider range, I 
ean mor exquisitely judge.” But his pretensions to 
exquisite taste are by no means borne out by independent 
witnesses. “Ho Inughs,” ssid Tom Davies, “like a 
rhinoceros,” and he seems to have eaten like a wolf— 
savagely, silently, and with undiscriminating fury. Ho 
was not a pleasant object during this performance. Ho 
was totally absorbed in the business of the moment, a 
strong perspiration came out, and the veins of his forehead 
swelled. Ho liked coarse satisfying dishes—boiled pork 
and yoal-pio stuffed with plums and eagar; and in regard 
to wine, he seems to have accepted the doctrines of the 
critic of a certain fluid professing to bo port, who asked, 
“ What more can you want? It is black, and it is thick, 
and it makes you drank.” Claret, as Johnson put it, “is 
the liquor for boys, and port formen; but he who aspires 
to be a hero must drink brandy.” He could, however, 
refmin, though he cond not be moderate, and for all the 
latter part of his life, from 1766, ho was a total abetainer. 
Nor, it should be added, docs he ovor appoar to havo 
sought for more than exhilaration from wino, His earliest 
intimate friend, Hector, said that he had nover but onco 
seen him drunk. 

His appetite for more innocent kinds of food was 
equally excessive. He would eat seven or cight peaches 
before breakfast, and declared that he had only once in 
his life had as much wall-fruit as he wished, His con- 
sumption of ten wns prodigious, beyond all precedent, 
Hawkins quotes Bishop Burnet as having drank sixteen 
vie cups every morning, a feat which would entitle him to 

‘be reckoned as a rival. “A hardened and shamoloss tea- 
drinker,” Johnson called himself, who “with tea amuncs 
the evenings, with tea solaces the midnights. and with tea 
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welcomes the mornings.” One of his teapota, preserved by 
 relic-hunter, contained two quarta, and he professed to 
have consumed five and twenty cups ats sitting. Poor 
Mrs, Thrale complains that he often kept ber up making 
tes for him till four in the morning. His reluctance to 
go to bed was due to the fact that his nights were periods 
of intense misery; but the vast potations of tea can 
scarcely have tended to improve them. 

‘The huge frame was clad in the raggedest of garmenta, 
until his acquaintance with the Thrales led to a partial 
reform. His wigs were generally burnt in front, from 
hin shortsighted knack of reading with his bead close to 
the candle; and at the Thrales, the butler stood ready to 
effect a change of wigs as he passed into the dining-room. 
‘Ones or twice we have accounte of his bursting into un- 
ueaal splendour. He appeared at the first representation 
of Irene in « ncarlet waisteont laced with gold; and onone 
of his first interviews with Goldsmith he took the trouble 
to array himeelf decently, because Goldsmith was reported 
to have justified elovenly habits by the precedent of the 
leader of his craft. Goldsmith, judging by certain famous 
muita, seems to have profited by the hint more than his 
preceptor. As s rule, Johnson’s appearance, before he 
became s pensioner, was worthy of the proverbial manner 
of Grub Street. Beanclerk used to describe how he had 
once taken & French lady of distinction to see Johnson in 
his chambers, On descending tho staircase they heard a 
noise like thunder. Johnson was pursuing them, strack 
by 8 sudden sense of the demands upon his gallantry. 
He bruahed in between Beanclerk and the lady, and seizing 
her hand conducted her to bor conch. A crowd of people 
collected to stare at the eage, dressed in rusty brown, with 
& pair of old shoes for slippers, a shriveled wig on the top 
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of his head, and with shirtsleeves and the knocs of his 
‘breeches banging loosen. In those days, clergymen and 
physicians were only just abandoning the use of their 
official costume in the streets, and Johnson's slovenly 
habits were even more marked than they would be at 
present. “I bave no passion for clean linen,” ho once 
remarked, and it is to be feared that he must sometimes 
have offended more senses than one. 

In spite of his uncouth habits of dress and manners, 
Johnson claimed and, in a sense, with justice, to be a 
polite man. “TI look upon myzelf," he said once to Bos 
well, “as a very polite man.” Ho could show the stately 
courtesy of a sound Tory, who cordially accepts the prin- 
| ciple of social distinction, but has far too strong a sense of 
| self-reepect to fancy that compliance with the ordinary 
/conyentions can possibly lower his own position, Rank 
of the spiritual kind was especially vonerablo to him. “I 
should as soon have thought of contradicting a bishop,” 

a phraso which marked the highest conceivable degree 
of deference to s man whom ho respected. Nobody, again, 
could pay more effective compliments, when he pleased ; 
and the many female friends who have written of him 
agree, that he could be singularly attractive to women, 
‘Women are, perhaps, more inclined than men to forgive 
external roughness in consideration of the great charm of 
deep tenderness in a thoroughly masculine nature. A 
characteristic phrazo was his remark to Miss Monckton, 
Sho had declared, in opposition to one of Johnson's pre- 
judices, that Sterne’s writings wero pathetio: “ Iam sure,” 
she said, “ thoy have affected me.” “ Why,” mid Johnson, 
quiling and rolling himeelf about, “that is because, 
dearest, you are a dunce!" When she mentioned this to 
him some time afterwards he replied: “Madam, if I had 
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thoughs so, I certainty should not beve mid in” Thetrath 
eoald act be mor: seatly pot 

Borwell notes, with seme surprise, that wieo Johoson 
Gzed with Lord Manboddo be insated upon tang whem 
the ladies befs the trble, ami took cccusion te observe that 
politeness was “ Sctitiogws benevolence,” aud equally omfal 
fm commen intercearm. Borweil’s scrprise seems to “ind 
cat that Seotchmen in those deys were even greater bes 
than Johoson. He always insisted, os Miss Eeynabis tells 
‘=, apom showing ladies to their corrisges through Belt 
Court, thongh his drew was such that her readers wok, 
she thinks, be astenithed that axy maz iz bie emoe 
eboukd bave shows bimeelf in it abeud or even at koma 
Asother odd indieatine of Jobnecn's mgari fe good ma 
mers, so far a bis Hgbte would take bim, was the extreme 
Gagust with which be offen referred to 2 cartain footman 
im Paris, who usd bis fingum in place of mgurtonge So 
far as Johason could recognize bad manners be was polite 
enough, though unluckily the imitatos i» coe of em 
tidersble importance. 

Joknson’s claims to politeness were sometimes, it is tree, 
pat ine rather startling form. “ Every man of any educe 
tion,” he once asid to the amasment of his hearers, 
“ would mther be called a macal than accused of deficiency 
im the graces.” Gibbon, who was present, sly inquired 
ef « lady whether among all ber scquaintance she could 
not find one exception. According to Mra Thmle, he went 
even farther. Dr. Barnard, be sid, was the only man 
who had ever done justice te his good breeding ; “and you 
may observe,” be added, “ that I am weil-bred to adegme 
of needles scrupalceity.” Ha proceeded, acconiing to 
‘Mzs Theale, bus the report a little taxes cur faith, toclaim 
the virtues not only of respecting ceremony, but of newer 
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contradicting or interrupting his hearers. It is rather odd 
that Dr, Barnard had once a sharp altercation with John- 
son, and avenged himself by a sarcastic copy of verses in 
which, after professing to learn perfeetions from different 
friends, be says,— 
Jobnecn shall teach me bow to place, 
Ts varied light, each borrow'd grace; 
From him ll bearn to write; 
Copy bia clear familiar style, 
And by the roaghness of bis file, 
Grow, like himself, polite, 

Jobnson, on this as on many occasions, repented of the 
blow as econ as it was strack, and sat down by Barnard, 
“literally smoothing down his arms and knees,” and be 
sooching parton, Barnard accepted his apologies, bat 
went home and wrote his little copy of verses. 

Johnson's shortcomings in civility were no doubt duc, 
in part, to the narrowness of his fheulties af perception. 
Ho did not know, for he could not eee, that his uncouth 
gestures and slovenly drees were offensive; and he was 
not so well able to observe others as to shake off the man- 
ners contracted in Grob Strect. It is hard to study a 
manual of etiquette late in life, and for a man of Johnson's 
imperfect faculties it was probably impossible. Errors of 
this kind were always pardonable, and are now simply 
Indierous. But Johnson often shocked his companions by 
more indefensible conduct. He was irascible, overbearing, 
and, when angry, vehement beyond all propriety. He was 
& “tremendous companion,” said Garrick’s brother; and 
men of gentle nature, like Charles Fox, often shrank from 
his company, and perhaps exaggerated his brutality. 

Johnson, who had long regarded convertion as the 
chief amusement, came in lator years to rogard it as almoat 
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the chief employment of life ; and he had studied the art 
with the zeal of a man pursuing a favourite hobby, Ho 
had always, as he told Sir Joshua Reynolds, made it a 
principle to talk on all occasions as well as he could. He 
had thus obtained mastery over his weapons which mado 
him one of the most accomplished of conversational gla- 
diators. Ho had one advantage which has pretty well 
disappeared from modern society, and the disappearance of 
which has been destructive to excellence of talk. A good 
talker, even more than a good orator, implies a good audi- 
ence. Modern society is too vast and too reatleas to give 
® conversationalist s fair chance, For the formation of 
real proficiency in the art, friends should meet often, eit 
long, and be thoroughly at ease, A modern audience 
generally breaks up before it is well warmed through, and 
includes enough strangers to break the magic circle of social 
electricity. The clubs in which Johnson delighted were 
excellently adapted to foster hia peculiar talent, There a 
man could “ fold his legs and have his tall out"—a plea- 
anre hardly to be enjoyed now. And theroaset of friends 
meoting regularly, and mecting to talk, learnt to sharpen 
ach other's ekill in all dinlectic manamvres, Conversation 
may be pleasantest, as Johnson admitted, when two friends 
meet quietly to exchange their minds without any thought 
of display. But conversation considered as a game, as a 
bout of intellectual eword-play, has also charma which 
Johnson intensely appreciated. His talk was not of the 
encyclopmwdia variety, like that of some more modern cele- 
brities ; but it was full of apposite illustrations and un- 
rivalled in keen argument, mpid flashes of wit and humour, 
scornful retort and dexterons sophistry. Sometimes ho 
would fell his adversary at a blow ; his sword, as Boswell 
said, would be through your body in an instant without 
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preliminary flourishes ; and in the excitement of talking 
for victory, he would use any device that came to hand. 
“There is no arguing with Johnson,” said Goldamith, 
quoting a phrase from Cibber, “for if his pistol mimes 
fire, he knocks you down with the butt-end of it.” 
Johnson's viow of conversation is indicated by his 
remark about Burke, “That fellow," he said at a time of 
illness, “ calls forth all my powers. Were I to eee Burke 
now, it would kill me.” “ It is when you come close to a 
man in conversation,” he said on another cecasion, “ that 
you discover what his real abilities are, To make a speech 
in an assembly isa knack, Now I honour Thurlow, sir; 
Thurlow is a fino fellow, ho fairly puts his mind to yours." 
Johnson's retorts wore fair play under the conditions of 
the game, as it is fair play to kick an opponent's shins at 
football, But of course a man who had, as it wore, be 
come the acknowledged champion of the ring, and who 
had an irascible and thoroughly dogmatic temper, was 
tempted to become unduly imperious. In the company of 
which Savage was a distinguished member, one may guess 
that the conversational fervour sometimes degenerated into 
hore-play. Want of arguments would be eupplied by per 
sonality, and the champion would avenge himself by bru- 
tality on an opponent who happened for once to be getting 
the best of him. Johnson, as he grew older and got into 
more polished society, became milder in his manners ; but 
ho had enough of the old spirit left in him to break forth 
at times with ungovernable fury, and astonish the well- 
regulated minds of respectable ladies and gentlemen. 
Anecdotes illustrative of this ferocity abound, and his 
heat frienda—except, perhaps, Reynolds and Burke—had 
all to suffer in turn. On one occasion, when he had made 
a rade speech even to Reynolds, Boswell states, though with 
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some hesitation, his belief that Johnson actually blushed. 
‘Tho records of his contesta in this kind fill a large space 
in Boswell’s pages. That they did not lead to worse con- 
sequences shows his abeence of rancour. He was always 
ready and anxious for a reconciliation, though he would 
not press for one if his first overtures were rejected. There 
was no venom in the wounds ho inflicted, for there wasno 
ill-nature ; he was rough in the heat of the struggle, and in 
wach casos careless in distributing blows ; but he never en- 
joyed giving pain. Nono of his tiffs ripened into permanent 
quarrels, and ho seoms scarcely to have lost a friend. He 
is a pleasant contrast in this, asin much else, to Horace 
Walpole, who succeeded, in the course of a long life, in 
‘breaking with almost all his old friends. No man seta 
higher value upon friendship than Johnson. “A man,” he 
said to Reynolds, “ ought to keop his friondship in constant 
repair ;" or ho would find himeolf loft alone as he grew 
older. “I look upon a day as lost,” he said later in life, 
“in which I do not make a new acquaintance.” Making 
new acquaintances did not involve dropping the old. The 
Hist of his friends is a long one, and includes, ss it were, 
successive layers, superposed upon each other, from the 
earliest period of his life, 

‘This is so marked a foature in Johnson's character, that 
it will bo as well at this point to notice some of the friend- 
ebipe from which he derived tho greatest part of his 
happiness. Two of his schoolfellows, Hector and Taylor, 
regnained his intimates through life. Hoctor survived to give 
information to Boswell, and Taylor, thon a prebendary of 
Westminster, read the funeral servico over his old friend 
fm the Abbey. He showed, said some of the bystanders, 
too little feeling. The relation between the two men was 
not one of special tenderness ; indeod they were #0 little 
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congenial that Boswell rather gratuitously suspected his 
venerable teacher of having an eye to Taylor's will. It 
seems fairer to regard the acquaintance as an illustration 
of that curious adhesiveness which made Johnson cling to 
less attractive persons. At any rate, he did not show the 
complacence of the proper will-hunter, Taylor was rector 
of Bosworth and squire of Ashbourne, Hoe was a fine 
specimen of tho squire-parson ; a justice of tho peaco, a 
warm politician, and what was worse, a warm Whig. He 
raised gigantic bulls, bragged of selling cows for 120 
guineas and more, and kept a noble butler in purple clothes 
and a large white wig. Johnson respected Taylor as a 
sensible man, but was ready to have a round with him on 
occasion. Ho» snorted contempt when Taylor talked of 
breaking come amall vessels if he took an emotic. ‘“ Bah,” 
said the doctor, who regarded a valetudinarian as a “ scoun- 
drel," “if you have eo many things that will break, you 
had better break your neck at once, and there's an end 
on't.". Nay, if he did not condemn Taylor's cows, he 
criticized his bulldog with cruel acutences, “No, sir, he 
is not woll shaped ; for there is not the quick transition 
from the thickness of the fore-part to the fenwity—the 
thin part—behind, which a bulldog ought to have.” On the 
tore serious topic of politics his Jacobite fulminations 
roused Taylor “to » pitch of bellowing.” Johnson roared 
out that if tho poople of England were fairly polled (this 
was in 1777) the presont king would be sent away to-night, 
and his adherents hanged to-morrow. Johnson, however, 
rendered Taylor the substantial service of writing sermons 
for him, two volumes of which were published after they 
were both dead ; and Taylor must have been a bold man, 
if it be true, as has been said, that he refused to preach » 
sermon written by Johnson upon Mrs, Johnson's death, on 
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the ground that it spoke too favourably of tho charmcter 
of the deceased. 

Johnson paid frequent visita to Lichfield, to keep up his 
old friends. One of them was Lucy Porter, his wife's 
daughter, with whom, sccording to Miss Seward, he had 
been in love before he married her mother, He was at least 
tenderly attached to ber through life. And, for the moat 
part, the good pooplo of Lichfiold seem to have boon proud 
of their follow-townsman, and gave him a eubstantial proof 
of their sympathy by continuing to him, on favourableterma, 
the lease of a houss originally granted to his father, There 
was, indeed, ono remarkable exception in Miss Seward, 
who belonged to a genus specially contemptible to the 
old doctor, Sho was one of the fine ladies who dabbled 
in postry, and aimed st being the centre of a small literary 
circle st Lichfield. Her letters are amongst the most 
amusing illustrations of the petty affectations and squabbles 
characteristic of such a provincial clique, She evidently 
hated Johnson at the bottom of ber small soul; and, in- 
deed, though Johnson onco paid her a preposterous com- 
pliment—a weakness of which this stern moralist was apt 
to be guilty in the company of ladies—he no doubt trod 
pretty roughly upon some of her pet vanities. 

By far the most celebrated of Johnson's Lichfield friends 
was David Garrick, in regard to whom his relations were 
somewhat peculiar. Reynolds said that Johnson oon 
sidered Garrick to be his own property, and would never 
allow him to be praised or blamed by any one ¢lae without 
contradiction. Reynolds composed a pair of imaginary 
dialogues to illustrate the proposition, in one of which 
Johnson attacks Garrick in answer to Reynolds, and in the 
other defends him in answer to Gibbon. The dialogues 
weem to be very good reproductions of the Johnsonian 
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manner, though perhaps the courteous Reynolds was a 
little too much impremed by its roughness; and they 
probably include many genuine remarks of Johnson's, It 
is remarkable that the praiso is far more pointed and 
elaborate than tho blame, which turns chiefly upon tho 
general inferiority of an actor's position. And, in fact, 
this seems to have corresponded to Johnson's opinion about 
Garrick as gathered from Boswell. 

‘The two men had at bottom a considerable regard for each 
other, founded upon old association, mutual services, and 
reciprocal respect for talents of very different ordera. But 
they were so widely soparated by circumstances, as well as 
by a radical opposition of temperament, that any close 
intimacy could hardly be expected. The bear and the 
monkey are not likely to be intimate friends, Gurrick’s 
rapid clovation in fame and fortune seems to have pro- 
duced 4 certain degree of envy in his old schoolmaster, A 
grave moral philosopher has, of course, no right to look 
askance at the rewards which fashion lavishes upon men 
of lighter and less lasting merit, and which he profeesea to 
despise. Johnson, however, was troubled with a rather 
excessive allowance of human nature. Moreover he had the 
good old-fashioned contempt for players, characteristic both 
of the Tory and the inartistio mind. He asserted roundly 
that he looked upon players as no better than dancing-dogs. 
“But, sir, you will allow that somo players are better 
than others?" * Yos, sir, as somo dogs dance better than 
others.” So when Goldamith accused Garrick of grosaly 
flattering the queen, Johnson exclaimed, “And as to 
meanness—how is it mean in a player, s showman, a fellow 
who exhibits himself for a shilling, to flatter his queen 1" 
At another time Boswell suggested that we might respect 
& groat player. “ What! sir,” exclaimed Johnson, “a 

’ 
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fellow who claps a hump upon his back anda lump on hia 
leg and cries, ‘Jan Richard IIT’? Nay, sir,  ballad- 
singer is a higher man, for he does two things; he repeats 
and he sings; there is both recitation and music in his 
performance—the player only recites.” 

Such sentiments were not very likely to remain un- 
known to Garrick nor to put him at ease with Johnzon, 
whom, indeed, he always suspected of laughing at him. 
‘They had little tiff on account of Johnson's Edition of 
Shakespeare. From some misunderstanding, Johnson did 
not make use of Garrick's collection of old plays, John- 
son, it seems, thought that Garrick should have courted 
him more, and perhaps sent the plays to his house; 
whereas Garrick, knowing that Johnson treated books 
with a roughness ill-suited to their constitution, thought 
that he had done quite enough by asking Johnson to 
come to his library. The revengo—if it was revengo— 
taken by Johnson was to say nothing of Garrick in his 
Proface, and to glance obliquely at his non-communication 
of his raritics. He seems to have thought that it would bo 
8 lowering of Shakepeare to admit that his fame owed 
anything to Garrick’s exertions, 

Boswell innocently communicated to Garrick a criticiem 
of Johnson's upon one of his pooms— 


I'd amilo with the simple and feed with the poor. 


“Tot me smile with the wise, and feed with the rich,” 
was Johnson's tolerably harmless remark. Garrick, how- 
ever, did not like it, and when Boswell tried to console 
him by saying that Johnson gored everybody in turn, and 
added, “fanum Aabet in cornu.” “ Ay," said Garrick 
vehemently, “he has a whole mow of it.” 





rather too freely to be a member of the Club. Johnson 
maid that the first dake in England had no right to use 
wach language, and mid, sccording to Mra Thrale, “If 
Garrick does apply, I'll blackball him. Surely we ought 
to be able to sit in a society like ours— 


* Upelbowed by « gumaster, pimp, oF player?” 


Nearly ten years afterwards, howover, Johnson favoured 
his election, and when he dicd, declared that the Club 
should have a year's widowhood. No successor to Garrick 
was elected during that time. 

Johnson sometimes ventured to criticise Garrick’s acting, 
bat here Garrick could take his full revenge. The pur 
blind Johnson was not, we may imagine, much of a critic 
in euch matters. Garrick reports him to have eaid of an 
actor at Lichfield, “There is a courtly vivacity about the 
fellow ;" when, in fact, said Garrick, “he was the most 
vulgar ruffian that ever went upon boards.” 

In spite of such collisions of opinion and mutual 
criticism, Johnson seems to have spoken in the highest 
terms of Garrick's good qualities, and they had many 
pleasant meetings, Garrick takes a prominent part in two 
or three of the best conversations in Boswell, and seems 
to have put his interlocutors in specially good temper. 
Johnson declared him to be “ the first man in the world for 
sprightly conversation.” He eaid that Dryden had written 
much better prologues than any of Garrick’s, but that 
Garrick had written more good prologues than Dryden. He 
declared that it was wonderful how little Garrick had been 
spoilt by all the flattery that he had received. No wonder 
if ho wasa little vain : “a man who is perpetually flattered 
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ft erery mole thet cen be conceived : so many tellows have 
blown thefuel, thatone wonders heis not by this time become 
scinder!* “If all this bed happened to me,” he said on 
anvther occasion, “ I ehould have had s couple of fellows 
with Long poles walking before me, toknock down everybody 
that stood in the way. Consider, if all this had happened 
to Cibber and Quin, they'd have jumped over ths moon 
Vet Garrick speaks to us,” smiling. He admitted at the 
fame tine that Garrick hed raised the profemion of = 
player, Ho defended Garrick, too, against the common 
charge of avarice, Garrick, a» he pointed out, had been 
brought op in « funily whose study it wan to make four 
pence go as far as fourpence-halfpenny. Johnson remem- 
bored in early days drinking tes with Garrick when Peg 
Wotlington made it, and made it, as Garrick grumbled, “ as 
rod na blood.” But when Garrick became rich he became 
liberal. He had, #0 Johnson declared, given away more 
money than any man in England. 

After Garrick's death, Johneon took occasion to say, in 
the Léeos of the Poets, Uist the death “lad eclipsed the 
galoty of nations and diminished the public stock of harm- 
lone pleasures.” Boswell ventured to criticise the obeerva- 
tion rather spitafully. “Why nations ? Did his guiety 
extund further than his own nation” “ Why, sir," replied 
Jolinwon, “ some exaggeration must be allowed. Besides, 
wo muy say nations if we allow the Scotch to bo a nation, 
and to have gaisty—which they havo not.” On tho whole, 
in epite of varioun drawbacks, Johnson's reported observa- 
tions upon Garrick will appear to be discriminative, and 
yet, on the wholo, strongly favourable to his character, 
Yot we are not quite wurprined that Minx Garrick did not 
respond to a hint thrown out by Johneon, that he would 
‘be glad to write the life of his friend. 
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At Oxfoed, Johnson anyaired the friendship of Dr. 
Adams, afterwards Master of Pembroke ani azthor of a 
once well-known reply to Hume's ansament upon miraclen 
‘Hoe was an amiable man, and was proc to do the honoars 
of the university to his old friend, when, in later yours, 
Jobnson revisited the much-loved scenes af hie neglected 
Youth. The warmth of Johnson's regani for old days is 
oddly illustrated by an interview recorded by Boswell with 
one Edwards, a fellow<tudent whom he met again in 1778, 
not having proviously seen him since 1729. They bad 
Hived in London for forty years without ones meoting, o 
gathered up the little scrape of college anecdote which the 
mecting produced, but perhaps his best find was a phraso 
of Edwards himself “You are a philosopher, Dr. John- 
eon,” he said; “I have tried, too, in my time to be a 
philosopher; but, I don’t know how, cheerfulness was 
always breaking in.” Tho phrase, as Boswell traly mys, 
records an exquisite trait of charactor. 

Of tho friends who gathered round Johnson during his 
period of struggle, many had vanished befors he became 
well known. The best loved of all seems to have been 
Dr. Bathurst, a physician, who, failing to obtain praeticn, 
joined the expedition to Havannah, and fell a victim to tho 
climate (1762). Upon him Johnson pronounced a pano- 
gyric which has contributed « proverbial phrase to the 
language. “Dear Bathurst,” ho said, “was a man to my 
very heart's contont : he hated a fool and he hated a rogue, 
and he hated a Whig ; he wasa very good hater.” Johnaon 
remembered Bathurst in his prayers for years after his loss, 
and received from him a peculiar legacy. Francis Barber 
had been the negro slave of Bathurst's father, who left him 
his liberty by will, Dr. Bathurst allowed him to enter 
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Jobnson’s service ; and Johnson sent him to school at con- 
siderable expense, and afterwards retained him in hie 
Barber ran away to ses, and was discharged, oddly enough, 
by the good offices of Wilkes, to whom Smollett applied 
on Johnson's behalf, Barber became an important member 
of Johnson's family, some of whom reproached him for his 
Eberality to the nigger. No one ever solved the great 
problem as to what services were rendered by Barber to 
his master, whour wig wan “as impenetrable bya comb as 
a quickest hedge,” and whose clothes were never touched 
by the brush. 

Among the other friends of this period must be 
reckoned his biographer, Hawkins, an attorney who waz 
afterwaris Chairman of the Middlewx Jcstices, and 
knighted on presenting an address to the King Boswell 
regarded poor Sir John Hawkins with all the animosity of 
s rival author, and with some spice of wounded vanity. 
He was grievously offended, so at least says Sir John's 
danghter, on being described in the Life of Johuson as 
“Mr. James Boswell” without a solitary epithet such as 
calebrated or well-known. If that was really his feelings 
he had his revenge; for no one book ever so suppressed 
another as Borweil's Life suppressed Hawkins’s. In truth, 
Hawkins was a solemn prig, remarkable chiefly for the 
unomal intensity of his conviction that all virtue consists 
in respectability. He had « special aversion to “ goodness 
of beart,” which he regarded as another name for a quality 
properly called extravagance or vice. Johnson's tenacity of 
old scquaintance introduced him into the Club, where he 
made himself eo disagreeable, especially, asit seems, by 
rodeness to Burke, that be found it expedient to invent a 
pretext for resignation. Jobnson called him s “very am 
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elubable man,” and may perhaps have intended him in the 
quaint description : “I really believe him to be an hanest 
mam at the bottom; though, to be sure, be fs rather 
[pemurious, and be is somewhat mean ; and it must be owned 
be bas some degree of brutality, and is not without a ten- 
deney to savageness that cannot well be defended.” 

Ts a List of Johnson's fiends it is proper to men- 
tion Richardson and Hawkeeworth Richardson seams 
to have given him substantial help, and was repaid by 
favourable comparisons with Fielding, scarcely borne out 
by the venlict of posterity. “Ficlding,” ssid Johnson, 
“coald tell the hour by looking st the clock; whilst 
Richardson knew how the clock was made.” “There is 
more knowledge of the heart,” he said at another time, 
“in one letter of Richanison’s than in all Tom Joma,” 
Johnson's preference of the sentimentaliat to the man whose 
humour and strong sense were ao like his own, shows how 
much his criticiem was biassed by his prejudices ; though, 
of course, Richardson's external deoancy was a recomman- 
dation to the moralist. Hawkesworth's intimacy with 
Johnson seems to have been chiefly in the period betwoan 
the Dictionary and the pension. Ho was considered to be 
Johneon's best fmitator ; and has vanished like other imi- 
tators, His fate, if the vory doubtful story believed at the 
time be true, was a curious one for a friond of Johnson's. 
He had made some sceptical remarks as to tho efficacy of 
prayer in his preface to the South Sea Voyages ; and was #0 
bitterly attacked by a “Christian” in the papers, that ho 
destroyed himself by a dose of opium. 

‘Two youngor friends, who became disciples of the mage 
goon after the appearance of the Rambler, are prominent 
figures in the Inter circle. Ono of these was Bonnot Lang- 
on, a man of good family, fine scholarship, and vory 
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amiable character, Hin exceodingly tall and slender figure 
was compared by Best to the stork in Raphael's cartoon of 
the Miraculous Draught of Fishes, Miss Hawkins describes 
him sitting with one leg twisted round the other as though 
to occupy the smallest possible apace, and playing with his 
gold snuff-box with a mild countenance and sweet smile, 
The gentle, modest creature was loved by Johnson, who 
could warm into unusual eloquence in singing hie praises, 
The doctor, however, was rather fond of discussing with 
Boswell the faulte of his friend. They seem to have chiefly 
consisted in a certain languor or eluggishness of tempera 
ment which allowed his affairs to get into perplexity. Once, 
when arguing the delicate question as to the propriety of 
telling a friond of his wife's unfaithfulness, Boswell, after 
his peculiar fashion, chose to enliven the abstract statement 
by the purely imaginary hypothesis of Mr. and Mrs. Lang- 
ton being in this position. Johnson said that it would 
be useless to tell Langton, because he would be too sluggish 
to get a divorcee. Once Langton was the unconscious 
cause of one of Johnson's oddest performances. Langton 
had employed Chambers, a common friend of his and 
Johnson's, to draw his will, Johneon, talking to Cham- 
bers and Boswell, was suddenly strack by the absurdity 
of his friend's appearing in tho character of testator, His 
companions, however, were utterly unable to seo in what 
the joke consisted ; but Johnson Janghed obstroperoualy 
and irrepreesibly : he laughed till he reached the Templo 
Gate ; and when in Fleet Street went almost into convul- 
sions of hilarity. Holding on by one of the posts in the 
street, he sent forth such peals of laughter that theyseemed 
in the silence of the night to resound from Temple Bar to 
Floet Diteh. 

Not long before his death, Johnson applied to Langton 
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for spiritual advice. “I desired him to tall mo sincerely 
in what he thought my life was faulty.” Langton wrote 
upon a sheet of paper certain texts recommending Christian 
charity ; and explained, upon inquiry, thet he was pointing 
at Johnson's habit of contradiction. The old doctor began 
by thanking him earnestly for his kindness ; bat gradually 
waxed mvage and asked Langton, “in a lond and angry 
tone, What is your drift, sir?" He complained of the well- 
meant advice to Boswell, with a sense that he had been 
unjuatly treated. It was a scene for a comedy, as Roy- 
nolds observed, to see.a penitent get into a passion and 
belabour his confessor. 

Through Langton, Johnson became acquainted with the 
friend whose manner was in the strongest contrast to his 
own. Topham Beauclerk was a man of fashion. He was 
commended to Johnson by a likeness to Charles IL, from 
whom ho was doscended, being the grandson of the first 
Dake of St. Alban's, Beauclerk was a man of literary and 
scientific tastes. He inherited some of the moral laxity 
which Johnson chose to pardon in his ancestor. Some 
years after his acquaintance with Boswell he married Lady 
Diana Spencer, a lady who had been divorced npon his 
aecount from her husband, Lord Bolingbroke. Bat ho 
took care not to obtrade his fanlts of life, whatever thoy 
| may have been, upon the old moralist, who ontertained 
for him a peculiar affection. He spocially admired Beau- 
clerk's skill in tho use of a more polished, if lees vigorous, 
style of conversation than hia own. He envied the ease 
with which Beauclerk brought out his ely incisive retorta, 
“No man," he said, “ ever was so free when he was going 
to say a good thing, from a look that expressed that it was 
coming ; or, when he had said it, froma look that ox- 
pressed that it had come.” When Beauclerk was dying 
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(in 1780), Johneon eaid, with s faltering voice, that he 
would walk to the extremity of the diameter of the earth 
to save him. Two little anecdotes are expreasive of his 
tender feeling for this ineongruous friend, Boswell had 
asked him to sup at Beauclerk's, He started, but, on the 
way, recollecting himself, mid, “I cannot go; but I do 
not love Beauelerk the less.” Beanclerk had put upon a 
portrait of Johnson the inscription, — 


Ingonium ingens 
Inculto latat hoe wab corpore. 


Langton, who bought the portrait, had the inseription 
removed. “It was kind in you to take it off," said 
Johnson; and, after a short pause, “ not unkind in him to 
put it on.” 

Early in their acquaintance, the two young men, Beau 
and Lanky, as Johnson called them, had sat up ono night 
at a tavern till three in the morning. The courageous 
thought struck them that they would knock up the old 
philosopher. He came to the door of his chambers, poker 
in hand, with an old wig for nighteap. On hearing their 
errand, the sage exclaimed, “ What! is it you, you dogs? 
TD have a friak with you." And eo Johnson with the 
two youths, hia juniors by about thirty years, proceeded 
to make a night of it, They amazed the fruiterers in 
Covent Garden ; they brewed a bow! of bishop in a tavern, 
while Johnson quoted the post's address to Sleep,— 


“Short, O short, be then thy reign, 
And give ua to the world again!” 


They took » boat to Billingsgate, and Johnson, with 


Beauclerk, kept up their amusement for the following day, 
whon Langton deserted them to go to breakfast with some 
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young Indies, and Johnson scolded him for leaving his 
friends “to go and sit with a parcel of wretched unidea'd 
girls.” “I shall have my old friend to bail out of the 
round-house,” said Garrick when ho heard of this queer 
alliance; and he told Johnson that he would be in the 
Chronicle for his frolic. ‘‘ Ho duret not do such a thing. 
His wife would not lot him,” was the moralist's retort, 
Some friends, known to fame by other tithes than thuir 
connexion with Johnson, had by this time gathered round 
them. Among them was one, whose art ho was unable 
to appreciate, but whose fine social qualities and dignified 
equability of temper made hima valued and respected 
companion. Reynolds had settled in London at the end 
of 1752. Johnson met him at the house of Misa Cotterell. 
Reynolds bad specially admired Johnson's Life of Savage, 
and, on their first meeting, happened to make a remark 
which delighted Johnson. The ladies were regretting the 
Joes of a friend to whom they were under obligations, 
“You have, however,” said Reynolds, “the comfort of 
being relieved from a burden of gratitude.” Tho saying is 
a little too much like Rochefoucauld, and tog true to be 
ploarant ; but it was ono of those keen remarks which 
Johnson appreciated because they prick a bubble of com- 
monplace moralizing without demanding too literal an accep- 
tation. He went home to sup with Reynolds and became 
his intimate friend. On another occasion, Johnson was 
offended by two ladies of rank at the same house, and by 
way of taking down their pride, saked Reynolda in a loud 
voice, “How much do you think you and I could got in 
a week, if we both worked as hard as we could?” “ His 
Appearance,” eays Sir Joshua's sister, Miss Reynolds, 
“might suggest the poor author: as he was not likely in 
that place to be a blacksmith ora porter,” Poor Miss 
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Reynolds, who tells this story, was another attraction to 
Reynolds’ house. She was a shy, retiring maiden lady, 
who vexed her famous brother by following in his steps 
without his talents, and was deeply hurt by his annoyance 
at the unintentional mockery. Johnson was through life 
a kind and judicious friend to her; apd had attracted 
her on their first meeting by a significant indication of his 
character. He said that when going home to his lodgings 
at one or twoin the morning, he often saw poor children 
asleep on thresholds and stalls—the wretched “street 
Arabs" of the day—and that he used to put pennies into 
their hands that they might buy a breakfast. 

Two friends, who deserve to be placed beside Reynolds, 
came from Ireland to eeck their fortunes in London. 
Edmund Burke, incomparably the greatest writer upon 
political philosophy in English literature, the master of a 
style unrivalled for richness, flexibility, and vigour, was 
radically opposed to Johnson on party questions, though 
his language upon the French Revolution, after Johnson's 
death, would have satisfied even the strongest prejudicee 
of his old friend. But he had qualities which commended 
him even to the man who called him a “ bottomless 
Whig,” and who gonerally spoke of Whigs as rascals, and 
maintained that the first Whig was the devil. If his 
intellect was wider, his heart was as warm as Johnson's, 
and in conversation he merited the generous applause and 
warm emulation of his friend. Johnson was never tired of 
praising the extraordinary resdinees and spontancity of 
Burke's conversation. 
athed at the mme time with Burke to avoid a shower, 
he would say, ‘This is an extraordinary man.’ Or if 
Burko went into a stable to see his horse dreasetl, the ostlor 
would say,‘ We bave had an extraordinary man hero,’” 
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When Burke was first going into Parliament, Johnson 
said in answer to Hawkins, who wondered that such a man 
should get a seat, * We who know Mr. Burke, know that 
he will be one of the first men in the country.” Speaking 
of certain other members of Parliament, more after the 
heart of Sir John Hawkins, he anid that he gradged success 
to » man who made a figure by a knowledge of a fow 
forms, though his mind was “as narrow as the neck of 
vinegar cruet ;" but that he did not gradgo Burko's being 
tho first man in the House of Commons, for ho would be 
tho first man overywhore. And Burke oqually admitted 
Jolmson's supremacy in conversation. “It is enough for 
me," he said to somo one who regretted Johnson's monopoly 
of the talk on a particular occasion, “to have rang the 
bell for him." 

‘The other Irish adventurer, whose caroor was more 
nearly monlded upon that of Johnson, camo to London in 
1756, and made Johnson's acquaintance some time after: 
wards (in or boforo 1761), Goldamith, like Johnson, 
had tasted the bitterness of an usher's life, and escaped 
into tho scarcely more tolerable regions of Grub Stroot. 
After some years of trial, he was becoming known to the 
bookeellera as a serviceable hand, and had two works in 
his deek destined to lasting celebrity. His landlady 
(apparently 1764) one day arrested him fordobt. Johnson, 
summoned to his assistance, sent him a guinea and epeodily 
followed, The guinea had already been changod, and 
Goldamith was consoling himself with « bottle of Madeirm. 
Johnson corked the bottle, and a discussion of ways and 
means brought out the manuscript of the Vicar of Wake 
fléld, Tohnaon looked into it, took it to a bookseller, got 
sixty pounds for it, and returned to Goldamith, who paid 
his rent and administered a sound rating to hin landlady, 
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‘The relation thus indicated ia characteristic; Johnson 
was as a rough but helpful elder brother to poor Gold- 
amith, gave him advice, sympathy, and applause, and at 
times criticised him pretty sharply, or brought down his 
conversational bludgeon upon his sensitive friend. “He 
has nothing of the bear but his skin," was Goldsmith's 
comment upon his clumsy friend, and the two men appre- 
ciated each other at bottom, Some of their readers may 
be inclined to resent Johnson's attitude of superiority. 
The admirably pure and tender heart, and tho exquisite 
intellectual refinement implied in the Vicar and the 
Traveller, force us to love Goldsmith in spite of super- 
ficial foibles, and when Johnson pruncs or interpolates 
lines in the Traveller, we feel as though a woodman's axe 
was hacking at a most delicate piece of carving. The 
evidence of contemporary observers, however; must fores 
impartial readers to admit that poor Goldsmith’s foibles 
were real, however amply compensated by rare and admi- 
table qualities. Garrick’s assertion, that he “wrote like 
an angel but talked like poor Poll,” expresses the unani- 
mous opinion of all who had actually seen him. Un- 
doubtedly some of the stories of his childlike vanity, his 
frankly expressed envy, and his general capacity for blun- 
dering, owe something to Boswell's feeling that he was 
a rival near the throne, and sometimes poor Goldsmith's 
humorous self-sssortion may have been taken too seriously 
by blunt English wits Ono may doubt, for example, 
whether he was really jealous of a puppet tossing a pike, 
and unconscious of his absurdity in saying “Pshaw! 1 
could do it better myself!" Boswell, however, was too 
good an observer to misrepresent at random, and he has, 
in fact, explained very well the true meaning of hia 
remarks, Goldsmith was an excitable Irishman of genins, 
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who tumbled out whatever came uppermost, and revealed 
the feelings of the moment with utter want of reserve. 
His eelf-controlled companions wondered, ridiculed, mis- 
interpreted, and made fewer hits az well as fewer misses, 
His anxiety to “get in and share,” made him, according 
to Johnson, an “unsocial” companion. Goldsmith, he 
said, had not temper enough for the gume he played, He 
staked too much. A man might alwaya get a fall from 
his inferior in tho chances of talk, and Goldsmith folt his 
falls too keenly. Ho had certainly somo trials of temper 
in Johnson's company. “Stay, stay,” exid a German, 
stopping him in tho full flow of his eloquence, “ Toctor 
Johnson is going to say something.” An Eton Master 
called Graham, who was supping with the two doctors, 
and bad got to the pitch of locking at one person, and 
talking to another, said, “Doctor, I shall be glad to see 
you at Eton." “T shall be glad to wait on you,” said 
Goldsmith. “No,” replied Graham, “tis not you I mean, 
Doctor Minor; ‘tis Doctor Major there.” Poor Gold- 
smith said afterwards, “Graham is a fellow to make one 
commit suicide,” 

Boswell who attributes somo of Goldsmith's sayings about 
Tobnson to envy, said with probable truth that Goldsmith 
had not more envy than others, but only spoke of it more 
freely. Johneon argued that we must be angry witha 
man who had eo much of an odious quality that he could 
not keep it to himself, but let it “ boil over.” The feeling, 
at any rate, was momentary and totally free from malice ; 
and Goldsmith's criticisms upon Johnson and his idola- 
tors seem to have been fair enough. His objection to 
Boswell’s substituting a monarchy for a republic has 
already beon mentioned. At another time he checked 
Boswell’s flow of panegyric by asking, “Is he like Burke, 





Reynolds quoted the authority of Fox in favour of the 
Traveller, saying that his friends might suspect that they 
had been too partial, Johnson roplied very truly that the 
Traveller was beyond the neod of Fox's praise, and that 
the partiality of Goldsmith's friends had always been 
against him. They would hardly give him « hearing. 
“Goldsmith,” he added, ‘was a man who, whatever he 
wrote, always did it better than any other man could 
do.” Johnson's settled opinion in fact was that embodied 
in the famous epitaph with its “nihil tetigit quod’ non 
ornavit,” and, though dedications are perhaps the only 
Literary product more generally insincere than epitaphs, we 
may believe that Goldemith too meant whut he said in the 
dedication of She Stoops to Conquer, “It may do me 
some honour to inform the public that I have lived many 
years in intimacy with you It may serve the interests 
of mankind also to inform them that the greatest wit may 
be found in a character, without impairing the most un- 
affected piaty.” 
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Though Johnson was thus rich in friendship, two con- 
nexions have still to be noticed which had an exceptional 
bearing upon his fame and happiness. In Jannary, 1765, 
he made the sequaintance of the Thrales, Mr. Thrale 
was the proprietor of the brewery which afterwards 
became that of Barclay and Perkins, He was married in 
1763 to a Miss Heater Lynch Salisbury, who has become 
cdlebrated from her friendship with Johnaon./ She was 
a woman of great vivacity and independence of character. 
She had a sensitive and passionate, if not a very lender 
nature, and enough literary culture to appreciate Johnson's 
intellectual power, and on occasion to play a very respect- 
able part in conversation. Shoe had far more Latin and 
English scholarship than fell to the lot of most ladies of 
her day, and wit enough to preserve her from degunorating 
like some of the “blues,” into that moat offensive of 
beings—a fominine prig. Her marriage had been ono of 
convenience, and her husband's want of sympathy, and 
jealousy of any interference in business matters, forced 
hor, she says, to take to literature as her solo resource, 
“No wondor,” sho adds, “if I loved my books and 
children.” It is, perhaps, more to be wondered at that 
her children seem to have had a rather subordinate place 
in her affections, The marriage, however, though not of 
the happiest, was perfectly decorous. Mrs. Thrale dis- 
charged her domestic duties irreproachably, even when 
she seems to have had some real cause of complaint, To 
the world she eclipsed her husband, a solid respectable 
man, whose mind, according to Johnson, strack the hours 
very regularly, though it did not mark the minutes. 


4 Mrs. Thrale was born in 1740 or 1741, probably the latter 
‘Thralo waa born in 1724. 
« 
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The Thmiles were introduced to Johnson by theiz 
common friend, Arthur Murphy, an actor and dramatist, 
who afterwards became the editor of Johnson's works. 
One day, when calling upon Johnson, they found him in 
such @ fit of despair that Thrale tried to stop his mouth 
by placing his hand before it. The pair then joined in 
begging Johnson to leave his solitary abode, and come to 
them at their country-house at Streatham. He complied, 
and for the next sixteen years a room was set spart for 
him, both at Streatham and in their house in Southwark. 
He passed a large part of his time with them, and derived 
from the intimacy most of the comfort of his later years. 
He treated Mra, Thrale with a kind of paternal gallantry, 
her age at the time of thelr acquaintance being about 
twenty-four, and his fifty-five. He generally called her by 
the plsyfnl name of “my mistress,” addressed little poems 
to her, gave hor solid advico, and gradually came to con- 
fide to her his misorios and ailments with rather surprising 
frankness. She flattered and amused him, and soothed 
his sufferings and did something towards humanizing his 
rugged exterior. There was one little grievance between 
them which requires notice, Johnson's pet virtue in 
private life was a rigid regard for trath, He spoke, it was 
said of him, as if he was always on onth, He would not, 
for example, allow his servant to uso the phrasa “not st 
home," and even in the heat of conversation resisted the 
temptation to give point to an anecdote. Tho lively Mra. 
Thrale rather fretted against the restraint, and Johnson 
admonished her in vain. Ho complained to Boswell that 
she was willing to have that said of her, which the best 
of mankind had died rather than have said of them. 
Boswell, the faithful imitator of his master in this respect, 
delighted in taking up the parable. “Now, madam, give 
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me Jeave to catch you in the fact,” he ssid on one 
occasion ; “it was not an old woman, but an old man whom 
1 mentionod, as having told me this,” and he recounts his 
check to the “ lively lady " with intense complacency. As 
may be imagined, Boswell and Mra. Thralo did not love 
each other, in spite of the well-meant efforts of the sage to 
bring about a friendly feeling between his disciples. 

Tt is time to close this list of friends with the inimitable 
Boswell. James Boswell, born in 1740, was the eldest 
son of a Whig laird and lord of sessions, He had acquired 
somo English friends at the Sootch universitica, among 
whom must be mentioned Mr, Temple, an English clorgy- 
man. oswell’s correspondence with Temple, discovered 
years after his death by a singular chance, and published 
in 1857, is, after the Life of Johnson, one of the moat 
curious exhibitions of character in the language. Boswell 
was intended for the Scotch bar, and studied civil law at 
Utrecht in the winter of 1762. It was in the following 
summer that he made Johnson's acquaintances. 

Perhaps the fundamental quality in Boewell’s character 
was his intense capacity for enjoyment. He was, as Mr. 
Carlyle puts it, “gluttonously fond of whatever would 
yield him a little solacement, were it only of a stomachic 
character.” His love of good living and good drink would 
have made him a hearty admirer of his countryman, 
Burns, had Burns boon famous in Boswell's youth. No- 
body could have joined with more thorough abandonment 
‘in the chorus to the poet’s liveliest songs in praise of love 
and wine. He would have made an excellent fourth whon 
“ Willie browed a peck of maut, and Rab and Allan cam 
to proo,” and the drinking contest for the Whistle comme- 
morated im another lyric would have excited his keenest 
interest. He was always delighted when he coukl get 
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Johnson to discuss the ethics and statistics of drinking. 
“Tam myself,” he says, “a lover of wine, and therefore 
curious to hear whatever is remarkable concerning drink- 
ing.” The remark is 4 propos to a story of Dr. Campbell 
drinking thirteen bottles of port at a sitting. Leat this 
should seem incredible, he quotea Johnson's dictum. “Sir, 
if a man drinks very slowly and lets one glass evaporate 
before he takes another, I know not how long he may 
drink.” Boawell’s faculty for making love waa aa great as 
his power of drinking. His letters to Temple record 
with amusing frnkness the vicissitudes of some of his 
courtehips and the versatility of his passions. 

Boswoll’s tastes, however, were by no means limited to 
sensual or frivolous enjoyments. His appreciation of the 
bottle was combined with an equally hearty sensibility to 
more intellectual pleasures. Ho had not a spark of philo- 
sophie or poetic power, but within the ordinary range of 
such topics aa can be discussed ata dinner-party, he hadan 
abundant share of liveliness and intelligence. His palate 
was as keon for good talk as for good wine. He was an 
admirable recipient, if not an originator, of shrewd or 
humorous remarks upon lifeand manners, What in regard 
to sensnal enjoyment was mere gluttony, appeared in 
higher matters az an insatiable curiosity, At times this 
faculty became intolerable to his neighbours. “I will 
not be baited with what and why,” said poor Johnson, 
one day in desperation. “Why is a cow's tail long? 
Why is « fox's tail bushy?" “ Sir," mid Johnson on 
another occasion, when Boswell was cross-examining a 
third person about him in his presence. “You have but 
two subjects, yourself and me. I am sick of both.” 
Boswell, however, was not to be repelled by such a 
retort aa this, or even by ruder rebuffs. Once when dix 
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cussing the means of getting a friend to leave London, 
Johnson said in revenge for a previous offence, “ Nay, 
air, we'll send you to him. If your preeence doesn’t drive 
man out of his house, nothing will” Boswell was 
“horribly shocked,” but he still stuck to his victim like a 
leech, and pried into the minutest details of his life and 
manner, He observed with conscientious accuracy that 
though Johnson abstained from milk ono fast-day, ho did 
not reject it when putin hiscup. Ho notes the whistlings 
and puffings, the trick of saying “too-too-too" of his idol : 
and it was a proud day when he won a bet by venturing 
to ask Johnson what ho did with cortain scraped bits of 
orango-pecl. His curiosity was not satisfied on this 
occasion; but it would have made him the prince of 
interviewers in these days. Nothing delighted him so 
much a8 rubbing ehoulders with any famous or notorious 
person. He scraped acquaintance with Voltaire, Wesley, 
Rousseau, and Paoli, as well as with Mrs. Rudd, a for 
gotten heroine of the Newgate Calendar. He was as 
eager to talk to Hume the sceptic, or Wilkes tho dema- 
gogue, as to the orthodox Tory, Johnson; and, if 
ropellod, it was from no deficiency in daring, In 1767, 
be took advantage of his travels in Corsica to introduces 
himeelf to Lord Chatham, then Prime Minister. ‘Tho 
letter modestly onds by asking, “Could your lordship 
Jind time to honour me now and then with a letter? I 
have been told how favourably your lordship has spoken 
of me. To correspond with a Paoli and with a Chatham 
is enough to keep a young man ever ardent in the pursuit 
of virtuous fame.” No other young man of the day, 
we may be sure, would have dared to make such a 
proposal to the majestic orator. 

His absurd vanity, and the greedy craving for notoricty 
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at any cont, would have made Eoewell the most offensive 
of mortals, had not his unfeigned good-hemour dimrmed 
enmity. Mobody could help laughing, or be inclined to 
take offence ot his harmless atwurditie. Burke sid of 
him that he had so much good-bumozr naturally, that it 
was ecatetly = virtue. Hie vanity, in fact, did mot 
generate affectation, Most vain men are vain of qualities 
which they do not really pomess, or possess in s lower 
degree than thoy fancy. They are always acting a part, 
and become touchy from a half-conscious sense of the 
imposture, Bat Boowell seems to have had fow such 
ilnsions. He thoroughly and unfeignedly enjoyed his 
ows peculiarities, and thought his real self much too 
charming an object to be in need of any disguise, Noman, 
therefore, was over lees embarrassed by any regard for his 
own dignity, Ho was sa ready to join in a laugh at him- 
olf ae in o langh ot his neighbours, He reveals his own 
absurdities to the world at large an frankly aa Pepys con- 
fided them to » journal in cypher. He tella us how 
drunk he got one night in Skye, and how he cured his 
headache with brandy next morning; and what an in- 
tolerable fool bo mado of himself at an evening party in 
Lovidon after « dinner with the Duke of Montrose, and 
how Johnson in vain did his beat to keep him quiet. His 
motive for the concession is partly the wish to illustrate 
Johnson's indulgence, and, in the last care, to introduce a 
copy of apologetic verses to the lady whose guest he had 
boon. Ho reveals other weaknesses with equal frankness, 
One day, ho says, “£ owned to Johnson that I was 
cocasionally troubled with a fit of narrowness.” “ Why, 
air," waid he, “so am I But Ido not tell it." Boswell 
enjoys tho joke fur too heartily to act upon the advies, 
‘There {i nothing, however, which Boswell seems to have 
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pokteeerabeereadtce! his own good impulses, He 

looks upon his virtuous resolution with a sort of msthetic 
satisfnetion, and with the glow of virtuous man contem- 
plating a promising penitent. Whilst suffering soverely 
from the consequences of imprudent conduct, he gots a 
letter of virtuous advice from his friend Templo. Ho in- 
stantly sees himself reformed for the rest of his days, 
“My wari imagination,” he says, “looks forward with 
great complacency on the sobriety, the healthfulnees, and 
worth of my future life.” “Every instance of our doing 
those things which we ought not to have done, and leaving 
undone.those things which we ought to have done, is 
attended,” a8 he elsowhero sagely observes, “ with more or 
Jess of what is truly remorso ;” but ho seems rather to have 
enjoyed even the remorse. It is needless to say that tho 
complacency was its own reward, and that the resolution 
vanished like other more eccentric impulses. Music, he 
once told Johnson, affected him intensely, producing in 
his mind “alternate sensations of pathetic dejection, #0 
that I was ready to shod tears, and of daring resolution 
go that I was inclined to rush into the thickost of tho 
(purely hypothetical] battle.” “Sir,” replicd Johnson, 
“T should never hear it, if it made me such a fool." 
Elsewhere he expreases a wish to “ fly to the woods,” or 
tetire into a desert, a disposition which Johnson checked 
Dy one of his habitual gibos at the quantity of easily ac- 
cessible desert in Scotland. Boswell is equally frank in 
describing himself in situations more provocative of con- 
tempt than even drunkenness in a drawing-room. He 
tells us how dreadfully frightened he was by a storm at sea 
in the Hebrides, and how one of his companions, “ with 
‘& happy readinoss," made him lay bold of a rope fastened 
to the masthead, and told him to pull it when he was 
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ordered, Boswell was thus kept quiet In mind and harm- 
Jem in body. 

‘This oxtreme simplicity of character makes poor Boswell 
Joveable in his way, Ifhe sought notoriety, be did not eo far 
mistake his powers as to net up for independent notoriety.’ 
Ho was content to shine in reflected light: and the 
affectations with which he is charged seem to have been 
unconscious imitations of his great idol. Miss Bumey 
traced some likenoes even in his drew, In the later part 
of the Life wo meet phrases in which Boswell is evidently 
aping the true Johnsonian style. So, for example, when 
somebody distinguishes between “moral” and “physical 
neceesity ;" Boswell exclaims, “ Alas, sir, they come both 
to the eame thing, You may be as hard bound by chains 
when covered by leather, as when the iron appears.” But 
he specially emulates the profound melancholy of his hero, 
He seems to have taken pride in his sufferings from hypo- 
chondria; though, in truth, his melancholy diverges from 
Johnson's by as great o difference as that which divides 
any two varieties in Jaques’s classification. Boswell's was 
the melancholy of a man who spends too much, drinks too 
much, falls in love too often, and is forced to live in the 
country in dependence upon a stern old parent, when he 
is longing for a jovial lifein London taverns. Still he was 
excusably vexed when Johnson refused to believe in the 
reality of his complaints, and showed scant sympathy to 
his noisy would-be fellow-aufferer. Some of Boswell s freaks 


' "The story is often told how Boswell appoared at the Stratford 
Jubilee with “ Corsica Bouwell ” in lange letters on his hat. The 
account given apparently by himeelf ix wafficiently amusing, bat 
tho statement is not quite fair. Boawell not unnaturally appeared 
‘Stn masquerade in the dress of m Corsican chief, and the inscrip. 
tiou on his hat seems to bave bees Viva la Libert” 
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were, in fact, very trying. Ones he gave up writing letters 
for a long time, to eee whether Johnson would be induced 
to write first, Johnson became anxious, though he half- 
guessed the truth, and in reference to Boswell’s confession 
gave his disciple a piece of his mind. “ Remember that 
all tricks are either knavish or childish, and that it is as 
foolish to make experiments upon the constancy of a friend 
as upon the chastity of a wifo.” 

In other ways Boswell was more succeseful in aping his 
friend's peculiarities, When in company with Johnson, he 
became delightfully pious. “My dear air,” he exclaimed 
once with unrestrained fervour, “I would fain be a good 
man, and I am very good now. I fear God and honour 
the king ; I wish to do no ill and to be benevolent to all 
mankind.” Boswell hopes, “for the felicity of human 
nature,” that many experience this mood ; though Johnson 
judiciously suggested that he should not trust too much to 
impressions, In some matters Boswell showed a touch of 
independence by outvying the Johnsonian prejudices, Ho 
wasa warm admiror of feudal principles, and especially 
held to the propriety of entailing property upon heirs male. 
Johnson had great difficulty in persuading him to yield to 
his father’s wishes, in s settlement of the estate which con- 
travened this theory. But Boswell takes care to declare 
that hie opinion was not shaken. “Yet let me nob be 
thought,” he adds, “harsh or unkind to daughters ; for my 
notion is that they should be treated with great affection 
and tenderness, and always participate of the prosperity 
of the family.” His estimate of female rights is indicated 
in another phrase, When Mrs. Knowles, the Quaker, 
exprested a hope that the sexes would be equal in another 
world, Boswell replied, “That is too ambitious, madam, 
We might as well desire to be equal with the angela.” 
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Boewell, again, differed from Johnaon—who, in spite of his 
Jove of authority, had a righteous hatred for all recognized 
tyranny—by advocating the elave-trade. To sbolish that 
trade would, he says, be robbery of the masters and cruelty 
to the African snvages. Nay, he declares, to abolish it 
would be 


‘To shut tho gates of meroy on mankind ! 


Boswell was, according to Johnson, “ the best travelling 
companion in the world.” In fact, for such purposes, un- 
failing good-humour and readiness to mako talk at all 
hazards are high recommendations. “If, sir, you were 
shut up in a castle and a new-born baby with you, what 
would you dot” is one of his questions to Johnson,— 
& propos of nothing. That is exquisitely ludicrous, no 
doubt; but a man capable of preferring such a remark to 
silence helps at any rate to keep the ball rolling, A more 
objectionable trick was his habit not only of asking pre- 
posterous or indiscreet questions, but of setting people by 
the ears out of sheer curiosity. The appearance of so queer 
a satellite excited astoniahment among Johnson’s friends, 
“ Who is this Scotch cur at Johnzon’s hela?" asked some 
one. “He is not a cur," replied Goldsmith ; “he is only 
aber. Tom Davies flung him at Johnson in sport, and 
ho has the faculty of sticking.” The bur stuck till the end 
of Johnson's life. Boswell visited London whenever he 
could, and soon began taking careful notes of Johnson's 
talk. His appearance, when engaged in this task long 
afterwards, is described by Miss Burney, Boswell, ahe 
eays, concentrated his whole attention upon his idol, not 
even answering questions from others, When Jobnson 
spoke, hie eyes goggled with eagerness ; he leant his ear 
almost on the Doctor's shoulder ; his mouth dropped open 
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to catch every syllable; and ho seemed to listen even to 
Johnson's breathings as though they had some mystical 
significance. Ho took every opportunity of edging him- 
self close to Johnson's side even at meal-times, and was 
sometimes ordered imperiously back to his place like a 
faithful bat over-obtrusive spaniel. 

It is hardly surprising that Johnson should have 
been touched by the fidelity of this queer follower. Bos. 
well, modestly enough, attributes Johnson's easy welcome 
to his interest in all manifestations of the human mind, 
and his pleasure in an undisguised display of its workings. 
‘Tho last pleasure was certainly to be obtained in Boswell’s 
society. But in fact Boswell, though his qualities were 
too much thoes of the ordinary “good fellow,” was not 
without virtues, and still less without remarkable talents, 
Ho was, to all appearance, a man of really generous sym- 
pathies, and capable of appreciating proofs of a warm heart 
and a vigorous understanding. ‘Foolish, vain, and absurd in 
every way, he was yet a far kindlier and more genuine man 

. than many who laughed at him, His singular gifte as an 
observer could only escape notice from a careless or inexpe- 
rienced reader. Boswell has a little of the tras Shaksperian 
secret. He leta his characters show themselves without 
obtruding unnecessary comment. Ho never misses the 
point of a story, though ho does not ostentatiously call our 
attention to it, Ho gives just what is wanted to indicate 
character, or to explain the full moaning of a repartee. 
It is not till we compare his reports with those of 
lees skilful hearers, that we can appreciate the ekill with 
which the essence of a conversation is extracted, and the 
whole acens indicated by a few telling touches. We are 
tempted to fancy that wo have heard the very thing, and 
tmushly infor that Boswell was simply the mechanical trans- 
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mitter of the good things uttered. Any one whowill try to 
put down the pith of a brilliant conversation within the 
same space, maysoon satisfy himelf of the absurdity of such 
an hypothesis, and will learn to appreciate Boswell’s powers 
not only of memory but artistic representation. Such a 
feat implies not only admirable quickness of appreciation, 
but a rare literary faculty. Boswell's accuracy is remark- 
able; but it is the least part of his merit, 

‘Tho book which so faithfully reflects the poculiurities of 
its hero and its author became the first spocimen of a new 
literary typo. Johnson himself was a master in one kind 
of biography ; that which sots forth a condensed and 
vigorous statement of the essentials of 4 man’s life and 
character. Other biographers had given excellent memoirs 
of men considered in relation to the chief historical currents 
of the time, But a full-length portrait of a man’s domestic 
life with enough picturesque detail to enable us to sec 
him through the eyes of private friendship did not exist 
in the language, Boswell’s originality and merit may bo 
tested by comparing his book to the ponderous perform- 
ance of Sir John Hawkins, or tothe dreary dissertations, 
falsoly called lives, of which Dugald Stewart's Life of 
Roberton may bo taken for a type. Tho wrjter in so 
anxious to be dignified and philosophical that the despair 
ing reader seoks in vain for a single vivid touch, and 
discovera even the main facts of the hero's life by some 
indirect allusion. Boswell's example has been more or 
lees followed by innumerable successors; and we owe it 
in some degree to his example that we have such delight- 
fal books as Lockhart's Life of Scott or Mr. Trevelyan's 
Life of Macaulay. Yet no later biographer has been quite 
as fortunate in a subject ; and Boswell remains as not only 
the first, but the best of his class, 
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‘One special merit implies something like genius, Macaulay 
has given to the wal complaint which distorts the vision 
of most biographers the name of Ines Bomeclliana. It ie 
true that Boswell’s adoration of his hero is a typical ex- 
ample of the fooling. But that which distinguishes Bos- 
well, and renders the phraso unjust, is that in him adoration 
never hindered accuracy of portraiture. “I will not make 
my tiger a cat to please anybody,” was his answer to woll- 
meaning entreaties of Hannah More to soften his accounts 
of Johnson's asperities, He saw instinctively that a man 
who is worth anything losea far more than he gains by 
such posthumous flattery. The whole picture is toned 
down, and the lights are depressed a2 well as the shadows. 
The truth ia that it is unscientific to consider 8 man as a 
bundle of separate good and bad qualities, of which ons 
half may be concealed without injury to the rest. John- 
son's fits of bad temper, like Goldsmith's blundering, must 
‘bo unsparingly revealed by a biographer, because they aro 
in fact expressions of the whole character. It is necessary 
to take them into account in orderreally to understand either 
the merits or the shortcomings. When they are softened or 
omitted, the whole story becomes an enigma, and we ars 
often tempted to substitute some leas creditable explana- 
tion of errors for the true one. We should not do justice 
to Johnson's intense tenderness, if we did not see how 
often it was masked by an irritability pardonable in itself, 
and not affecting the deeper springs of action. To bring 
out the beauty of a character by means of ita external 
oddities is the triumph of a kindly humourist; and Bos- 
well would have acted as absurdly in suppressing Johnson's 
weaknesses, as Sterno would havo dono had he made Uncle 
Toby a perfectly sound and rational person. But to seo 
this required an insight so rare that it is wanting in nearly 
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all the biographers who have followed Boswell’s steps, 
and is the most conclusive proof that Boswell was s man 


of a higher intellectual capacity than has been generally 
admitted. 
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4 CHAPTER IV, 
JOUNHON AB A LITERARY DICTATOR 


We have now reached the point at which Johnson's life 
becomes distinctly visible through the eyes of a competent 
observer. The Isat twenty years are those which are 
really familiar to us ; and little remains but to give some 
brief selection of Boawell’e anecdotes. The task, however, 
isadificult one It is easy enough to make a selection 
of the gems of Boswell's narrative; but it is aleo inevitable 
that, taken from their setting, they should lose the greatest 
part of their brilliance. We lose all the quaint somi- 
conscious touches of character which make the original 20 
fascinating ; and Boswell's absurdities become leas amusing 
when we are able to forgot for an instant that the perpe- 
trator is also the narrator. The effort, however, must be 
made ; and it will be best to promise a brief statement of 
the external conditions of the life, 

From the time of the pension until his death, Johnson 
was elevated above the fear of poverty, He had a pleasant 
refuge at the Thralea’, where much of his time was spent ; 
and many friends gathered round him and regarded his 
utterances with even excessive admiration. He had still 
frequent periods of profound depression. Hin diaries 
reveal an inner life tormented by gloomy forebodings, by 
remorse for past indolonce and futile resolutions of amond- 
ment ; but ho could always escape from himself to a wocioty 
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of friends and admirers. His abandonment of wine seems 
to have improved his health and diminished the intensity 
of his melancholy fits, His literary activity, however, 
nearly ceased. He wrote a few political pamphlets in 
defenco of Government, and after a long period of indolence 
managed to complete his last conspicuous work—the Lites 
of the Poets, which was published in 1779 and 1781. One 
other book of some interest appeared in 1775. It was an 
account of the journey made with Boswell to the Hebrides 
in 1773, This journey was in fact the chief interruption 
to the even tenour of hia lif. He made a tour to Wales 
with the Thrales in 1774; and spent a month with them 
in Paris in 1775. For the rest of the period he lived 
chiefly in Loudon or at Streatham, making occasional trips 
to Lichfield and Oxford, or paying visita to Taylor, Lang- 
ton, and one or two other friends, It was, however, in 
the London which he loved so ardently (“a man,” he said 
once, “who is tired of London is tired of life”), that he was 
chiefly conspicuous, There he talked and drank tea 
illimitably at his friends’ houses, or argued and laid 
down the law to his disciples collected in a tavern instead 
of Acadomic groves. Especially he was in all his glory 
at the Club, which began its mootings in February, 1764, 
and was afterwards known as the Literary Club, This Club 
was founded by Sir Joshua Reynolds, “our Romulus,” as 
Johnson called him. The original members were Reynolds, 
Johnson, Burke, Nugent, Beauclerk, Langton, Goldamith, 
Chamier, and Hawkins. They met weekly at the Turk’s 
Head, in Gerard Street, Scho, at seven o'clock, and the 
talk generally continued till a late hour, The Club was 
afterwards increased in numbers, and the weekly supper 
changed to a fortnightly dinner. It continued to thrive, 
and election to it came to be as great an honour in certain 
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circles as clection toa mombership of Parliament. Among 
the mombers elected in Johnson's lifetime wore Parcy of 
the Reliques, Garrick, Sir W. Jones, Boswell, Fox, Stee- 
vens, Gibbon, Adam Smith, the Wartons, Sheridan, Dan- 
ning, Sir Joseph Banks, Windham, Lord Stowell, Malone, 
and Dr. Burney. What was best in the conversation at 
tho time was doubtless to be found at ita meetings. 

Johnson's habitual mode of life is described by Dr. 
Maxwell, one of Boswell’s friends, who made his acquain- 
tance in 1754. Maxwell generally called upon him about 
twelve, and found him in bed or declaiming over his ten. 
A levée, chiefly of literary men, surrounded him; and he 
seemed to be regarded as a kind of oracle to whom every 
one might resort for advice or instruction. After talking 
all the morning, he dined at o tavern, staying late and 
then going to some friend's house for tea, over which he 
again loitered for a long time. Maxwell is puzzled to 
know when he could have read or written. The answer 
seems to be pretty obvious; namely, that after the publi- 
cation of the Dictionary he wrote very little, and that, 
when he did write, it was generally ina brief spasm of 
feverish energy. One may understand that Johnson should 
have frequently reproached himself for his indolenco; 
though he seems to have occasionally comforted himself 
by thinking that he could do good by talking as well us 
by writing. He said that a man should have a part of his 
life to himself ; and compared himself to a physician ro- 
tired to a small town from practice in a great city, Bos- 
well, in spite of this, said that he still wonderod that 
Johnson had not more pleasure in writing than in not 
writing. “ Sir,” replied the orucle, “ you may wonder.” 

I will now endeavour, with Boswell’s guidance, to de- 
scribe « few of the characteristic scenes which can be fully 

u 
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enjoyed in his pages alone. Tho first must bo tho intro- 
duction of Boawell to the sage. Boswell had come to 
London eager for the acquaintance of literary magnates, 
Ho alresdy knew Goldsmith, who had inflamed hia desire 
for an introduction to Johnson. Onee when Boswell spoke 
of Levett, one of Johnaon’s dependents, Goldsmith bad said, 
“he is poor and honest, which is recommendation enough 
to Johnson." Another time, when Boswell had wondered 
at Johnson's kindness toa man of bad character, Gold- 
mith bad replied, “ Efe is now become misorablo, and that 
insures the protection of Johnson." Boswell had hoped 
for an introduction through the elder Sheridan; but 
Sheridan never forgot the conteroptuous phrase in which 
Sohneon had referred to his fellow-pensioner, Possibly 
Sheridan had heard of one other Johnsonian remark. 
“Why, sir," he bad said, “ Sherry is dull, naturally dull ; 
but it must have taken him a great deal of pains to be- 
come what we now ees him. Such an excess of stupidity, 
sir, is not in Natare." At another time he said, “Sheri- 
dan cannot bear me; I bring his declamation to a point," 
“ What influence can Mr, Sheridan have upon the lan- 
guage of this great country by his narrow exertions} Sir, 
it is burning a farthing candle at Dover to show light at 
Calais.” Boswell, however, was acquainted with Davies, 
an actor turned bookseller, now chiefly remombered by a 
line in Churohill's Rosciad which is said to have driven 
him from the stage— 


He mouths a sentence as curs mouth a bone. 


Boswell was drinking tea with Davies and his wife in their 
back parlour when Johnson came into the shop. Davies, 
seeing him through the glas#-door, announced his approach 
to Bowwall in the spirit of Horatio addroming Hamlet: 
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“Look, my Lord, it comes!" Davies introduced the 
young Scotchman, who remembered Johnson's proverbial 
prejudices, “Don’t tell him where I come from |" cried 
Boswell. “From Scotland,” ssid Davies roguishly. “ Mr. 
Johnson,” said Boswell, “I do indeed come from Seot- 
land ; but I cannot help it!” “That, sir,” was tho first of 
Johnson's many retorts to his worshipper, “is what a great 
many of your countrymen cannot help.” 

Poor Boswell was stunned; but he recovered when 
Johnson observed to Davies, * What do you think of Gar 
rick? Ho has refusod mo an onlor for the play for Miss 
Williams because ho knows the house will be full, and 
that an order would be worth three shillings.” “0, sir,” 
intruded the unlucky Boswell, “I cannot think Mr. Gar 
rick woukl grudge such a trifle to you.” “Sir,” replied 
Johnson sternly, “I have known David Garrick longer 
than you have dono, and I know no right you have to 
talk to me on tho subject.” Tho second blow might have 
erushed a less intrepid curiosity. Boswell, though silenced, 
gradually recovered sufficiently to listen, and afterwards 
to note down parts of the conversation. As the interview 
went on, he even ventured to makea remark or two, which 
wore very civilly received ; Davies consoled him at his 
departure by assuring him that the great man liked him 
very woll, “I cannot conceive a more humiliating posi 
tion,” sid Beanclerk on another occasion, “than to be 
clapped on the buck by Tom Davies” For tho present, 
however, even Tom Davies was a welcome encourager to 
one who, for the rest, was not easily rebuffed. A fow 
days afterwards Boswell ventured a call, was kindly re- 
ceived and detained for some time by “ the giant in his 
den.” He was still a little afraid of the said giant, who 
had shortly before administered a vigorous retort to his 
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countryman Blair. Blair had asked Johnson whether he 
thought that any man of a modern age could have written 
Ovsian, “Yes, sir,” replied Johnson, “ many men, many 
women, and many children.” Boswell, however, got on 
very well, and before long had the high honour of drinking 
a bottle of port with Johnson at the Mitre, and receiving, 
after s little autobiographical sketch, the emphatic ap- 
proval, “Give me your hand, I have taken a liking to 
you.” 

In a very short time Boswell was on sufficiently easy 
terms with Johnson, not merely to frequent his levées but 
to ask him to dinner at the Mitre, He gathered up, 
though without tho skill of his later performances, some 
fragments of the conversational feast. The great man 
aimed another blow or two at Scotch prejudices, To an 
unlucky compatriot of Boswell’s, who claimed for his coun- 
try a great many “ noble wild prospects,” Johnson replied, 
“T believe, sir, you have a great many, Norway, too, has 
noble wild prospects ; and Lapland ia remarkable for pro- 
digious noble wild prospects. But, sir, let me tell youthe 
noblest prospect which a Scotchman ever soos, is the high 
ond that leads him to England.” Though Boswell makesa 
slight remonatrance about the “rude grandeur of Nature” 
as seen in “ Caledonia,” he sympathized in this with his 
teacher. Jobnson said afterwards, that he never knew any 
one with “such a gust for London.” Before long he was 
trying Boswell’s tastes by asking him in Greenwich Park, 
“Ts not this very finet" “Yea, sir,” replied the promising 
disciple, “but not equal to Flest Street.” “You are right, 
sir,” said the sage; and Boswell illustrates bis dictum by 
the authority of a “very fashionable baronet," and, moro- 
over, a baronet from Rydal, who declared that the fragranea 
of a May evening in the country might be vory well, but 
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that he preferred the smell of a flambean at the playhouse. 
In more serious moods Johnson delighted his new disciple 
by discussions upon theological, social, and literary topics. 
He argued with an unfortunate friend of Boswell's, whose 
mind, it appears, had been poisoned by Hume, and who 
‘was, moreover, rash enough to undertake the defence of 
principles of political equality. Johnson's view of all 
propagators of new opinions was tolerably simple. “‘ Hume, 
and other sceptical innovators,” he esid, “are vain men, 
and will gratify themselves at any expense, Trath will 
not afford sufficient food to their vanity; so they have 
betaken themselves to error, Truth, sir, is a cow which 
will yield such people no more milk, and so they are gone 
to milk the bull.” On another cecasion poor Boswell, 
not yet acquainted with the master's prejudices, quoted 
with hearty laughter a “ very strange” story which Hume 
had told him of Johnson. According to Hume, Johnson 
had eaid that he would stand before a battery of cannon 
‘to restore Convocation to ita full powers. “And would I 
not, sir?” thundered out the sage with flashing eyes and 
threatening gestures. Boswell judiciously bowed to the 
storm, and diverted Johnson's attention. Another mani- 
fostation of orthodox projudice was less terrible. Boswell 
told Johnson that he bad heard a Quaker woman preach. 
* A woman's preaching,” said Johnson, “is like a dog’s 
walking on his hind logs. It is not dono well; but you 
are surprised to find it done at all.” 

So friendly had tho pair become, that when Boswell left 
England to continue his studies at Utrecht, Johnaon accom- 
panied him in the stage-coach to Harwich, amusing him 
on the way by his frankness of address to fellow-passen- 
gers, and by the voracity of his appetite. He gave him 
some excellent advice, remarking of a moth which flut 
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tered into a candle, “that creature was its own tormentor, 
snd I believe ite name was Boswell” He refuted Berkeley 
by striking his foot with mighty force against a large 
stone, till he rebounded from it As the ship pat out te 
sea Boswell watched him from the deck, whilst be remained 
“rolling his majestic frame in his usual manner.” And 
so the friendship wes cemented, though Boswell dissp 
peared for = time from the scene, travelled on the Conti- 
nent, and visited Paoli in Corsica. A friendly letter or two 
kept up the connexion till Boswell returned in 1766, with 
his bead full of Corsica and s projected book of travels. 
In the next year, 1767, occurred an incident upon which 
Boswell dweils with extreme complacency. Johnson was 
im the habit of sometimes reading in the King’s Library, 
and it came into the bead of his majesty that he should 
like to see the uncosth monster upon whom he had be- 
stowed 2 pension. In spite of his semi-humorous Jacobi- 
timm, there was probably not = more loyal subject im hie 
majesty’s dominions. Loyalty is a word too often used 
te designate a sentiment worthy only of valets, advertizing 
teademmen, and writers of claptrsp articles. Bat it deserves 
all respect when it repones, as in Johnson's case, upon a 
profound conviction of the value of political subondinae- 
fon, ami am scceptance of the king as the anthorised 
reprmentative ofa great principle. There was no touch of 
wervility in Johnson's respect for his sovemign, a respect 
fally reconeilahle with 2 acnse of his own perunal dignity. 
Johnaon spoke of his interview with an unfeigned mtisfac- 
tion, which it would be difficuls in these days to preserve 
from the taint of enobbishnem He described it frequently 
‘ his friends, and Boswell with pious care ascertained 
the details fem Johnson himself, and from various seeon- 
dazy source, He contrived afterwards to get his minute 
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submitted to the King himself, who gracionsly authorized 
ite publication. When he was preparing his biography, 
he published this account with the letter to Chesterfield 
in a small pamphlet sold at a probibitory price, in order 
to secure the copyright. 

“T find,” said Johnson afterwards, “ that it does a man 
good to bo talked to by his sovereign. In. the first place 
@ man cannot be in a passion.” What other advantages 
he perceived must be unknown, for here the orscle was 
interrnpted. Bat whatever the advantages, it could 
hardly be reckoned amongst them, that there would be 
room for the hearty cut and thrust retorts which enlivened 
his ordinary talk. To us accordingly the conversation is 
chiefly interesting as illustrating what Johnson meant by 
his politenoss. He found that the King wanted him to 
talk, and he talked accordingly. He spoke in a “firm 
manly manner, with a sonorous voica,” and not in the 
subdued tone customary at formal receptions. He dilated 
upon various literary topics, on the libraries of Oxford 
and Cambridgo, on some contemporary controversies, on 
the quack Dr, Hill, and upon the roviows of the day. All 
that is worth repeating is a complimentary passage which 
shows Johnson's possession of that courtesy which reste 
upon sense and self-respect. The King asked whether ho 
was writing anything, and Johnson excused himself by 
saying that he had told the world what he knew for the 
present, and had “done his part as a writer.” “TI should 
havo thought so too," mid the King, “if you had not 
written #o well.” ‘No man,” said Johnson, “could have 
paid a higher compliment ; and it was fit for a King to 
pay—it was decisive,” When asked if he had replied, be 
said, “ No, sir, When the King had said it, it was to bo, 
Tt was not for me to bandy civilities with my sovereign.” 
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Johnson was not the less delighted. “Sir,” he said to 
the librarian, “they may talk of the King as thoy will, 
but he is the finest gentleman I have ever seen.” And 
ho afterwards compared his manners to those of Louis 
XIV, and his favourite, Charles Il. Goldsmith, says 
Boswell, was silent during the narrative, because (80 his 
kind friend supposed) he was jealous of the honour paid 
to the dictator. But Iris natural simplicity prevailed. He 
ran to Johngon, and exclaimed in ‘a kind of flutter,’ 
“Well, you acquitted yourself in this conversation better 
than I should have done, for I should have bowed and 
stammered through the whole of it.” 

‘The years 1768 and 1769 were a period of great excite- 
ment for Boswell. He was carrying on various love 
affairs, which ended with his marriago in the end of 1769, 
He was publishing his book upon Corsica and paying 
homage to Paoli, who arrived in England in the autumn 
of the same year. The book appeared in the beginning of 
1768, and he begs his friend Temple to report all that is 
said about it, but with the restriction that he is to conceal 
all cenewre. He particularly wanted Gray's opinion, as Gray 
was a friend of Temple's. Gray's opinion, not conveyed 
to Boswell, was expressed by his calling it “a dialogue 
between a green goose and a hore.” Boswell, who was culti- 
vating the society of various eminent people, exclaims 
triumphantly in a lotter to Temple (April 26, 1768), “Tam 
really the great man now.” Johnson and Hume had called 
upon him on the same day, and Garrick, Franklin, and Ogle- 
thorpe also partook of his “admirable dinners and good 
claret." “This,” he ays, with the sense that he deserved: 
his honours, “is enjoying the frait of my Jabours, and 
appearing like the friend of Paoli." Johnson in vain 
expressed a wish that he would “empty his hoad of 
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Corsica, which had filled it too long.” “Empty my head 
of Corsica! Empty it of honour, empty it of friendship, 
ompty it of piety !” exclaims the ardent youth. The next 
year accordingly saw Boswell’s appearance at the Stratford 
Jubilee, where ho paraded to the admiration ofall beholders 
in a costume described by himself (apparently) in a glow- 
ing article in the London Magazine. “Is it wrong, sir,” 
he took speedy opportunity of inquiring from the oracle, 
“to affect singularity in order to make people stare?” 
“Yes,” replied Johnson, “if you do it by propagating 
error, and indeed it ia wrong in any way. There is in 
human nature a general inclination to make people stare, 
‘and every wise man has himself to cure of it, and docs 
cure himself. If you wish to make people stare by doing 
better than others, why make them stare till they stare 
their eyes out. But consider how easy it is to make 
people stare by being absurd"—a proposition which ho 
proceeds to illustrate by examples perhaps less telling than 
Boswell’s recent performance. 

‘The sage was less communicative on the question of 
marriage, though Boswell had anticipated some “ instruc. 
tive conversation” upon that topic. His sole remark was 
one from which Boswell “humbly differed." Johnson 
maintained that a wife was not the worse for being 
learned. Boswoll, on the other hand, defined the proper 
degree of intelligence to be desired in a female companion 
‘by some verses in which Sir Thomas Overbury says that 
4 wife chould have some knowledge, and be “by nature 
‘wise, not learned much by art." Johnson said afterwards 
that Mrs, Boswell was in a proper degree inferior to her 
husband. So far as we can tell, she seems to have 
been a really sensible and good woman, who kept her 
husband's absurdities in check, and was, in her way, 
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better wife than he deserved. So, happily, are most 
wires, 

Johnson and Boswell had several mootings in 1769. 
Boswell had the honour of introducing the two ob 
jects of his idolatry, Johnson and Paoli, and on another 
occasion entertained a party including Goldsmith and 
Garrick and Reynolds, at his lodgings in Old Bond Street. 
We can still see the meeting more distinctly than many 
that have been swallowed by s few days of oblivion. They 
waited for one of the party, Johnson kindly maintaining 
that six ought to be kept waiting for one, if the one 
would suffer more by the others sitting down than the 
six by waiting. Meanwhile Garrick “played round 
Johnson with a fond vivacity, taking hold of the 
breasts of his coat, looking up in his face witha lively 
archness,” and complimenting him on his good health. 
Goldsmith strutted about bragging of his dress, of which 
Boswell, in the serene consciousness of superiority to such 
weakness, thought him seriously vain. “Let me tell 
you,” said Goldamith, “when my tailor brought home my 
bloom-<coloured coat, he said, ‘Sir, I have a fayour to 
beg of you; when anybody aska you who made your 
clothes, be pleased to mention John Filby, at the Harrow, 
Water Lane,'” “ Why, sir," said Johnson, “that was 
because he knew that the strange colour would attract 
crowds to gaze at it, and thus they might hear of him, and 
see how well he could make a coat even of so absurd a 
colour." Mr. Filby has gone the way of all tailors and 
bloom-coloured coats, but some of his bills are preserved. 
On the day of this dinner he had delivered to Goldemith 
s halfdress auit of ratteon lined with eatin, costing 
twelve guineas, a pair of silk stocking-breeches for £2 5s, 
and a pair of bloom-coloured ditto for £1 4s. 6d. The 
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bill, including other items, was paid, it is satisfactory to 
add, in February, 1771. 

‘The conversation was chiefly literary, Johnson re- 
peated the concluding lines of the Dunoiad; upon which 
some one (probably Boswell) ventured to say that they were 
“too fine for such a poom—a poem on what?" “ Why,” 
said Johnson, “on dunces! It waa worth whilo being 
a dunce then. Ab, sir, hadat thou lived in those days!" 
Johnson presently uttered a criticism which has led 
some people to think that he had a touch of the dunce 
inhim. He declared that a description of a temple in 
Congreve's Mourning Bride was the finest he knew— 
finer than anything in Shakespeare, Garrick vainly 
protested ; but Johnson was inexorable. He compared 
Congreve to a man who had only ten guineas in the world, 
but all in one coin ; whereas Shakspeare might have ten 
thousand separate guiness. The principle of the criticism 
is rather curious, “ What I mean is,” aid Johnson, “ that 
you can ehow me no passage where there is simply a 
description of material objects, without any admixture 
of moral notions, which produces such an effect." The 
description of the night before Agincourt was rejected 
Because there were men in it; and the description of 
Dover Cliff because the boats and the crows “impede yon 
fall." They do “not impress your mind at once with 
the horriblo idea of immense height. The impression is 
divided ; you pasa on by computation from one stage of 
the tremendous space to another." 

Probably most people will think that the passage in 
question deserves a very slight fraction of the praise bo- 
stowed upon it; but the criticism, like most of Johnson's, 
has a meaning which might be worth examining ab- 
stractedly from the special application which shocks the 
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idolaters of Shakspeare. Presently the party discussed 
Mra. Montagu, whose Essay upon Shakapeare had mado 
some noise. Johngon had a respect for her, caused in 
great measure by a sense of her liberality to his friand Misa 
Williams, of whom more must be said hereafter. He 
paid her some tremendous compliments, observing that 
some China plates which had belonged to Queen Elizabeth 
‘and to her, had no reason to be ashamed of a possessor 80 
little inferior to the first. But he had his usual profea- 
sional contempt for her amatour performances in literature, 
Hor defence of Shakespeare against Voltaire did her honour, 
he admitted, but it would do nobody else honour. “ No, 
sir, there is no real criticizm in it: none showing the 
beauty of thought, as formed on the workings of the human 
heart.” Mrs. Montagu was reported ones to have com- 
plimented a modern tragedian, probably Jephson, by say- 
ing, “I tremble for Shakspeare.” “Whon Shakspeare,” said 
Johnson, “has got Jephson for his rival and Mrs. Montagu 
for hie defender, he iain a poor state indeed.” The conver- 
sation went on to a recently published book, Kamex’s 
Elements of Criticism, which Johnaon praised, whilst Gold- 
amith eaid more truly, “It is easier to write that book than 
to read it” Johnson went on to speak of other critics. 
“ There is no great merit,” he said, “in telling how many 
plays have ghosts in them, and how this ghost is better 
than that. You must show how terror is impressed on the 
human heart. In the description of night in Macleth the 
beatle and the bat detract from the general idea of dark- 
ness—inspissated gloom.” 

‘After Boswell's marriage he disappeared for some 
time from London, and his correspondence with Johnaon 
dropped, as he says, without coldness, from pure 
tination. He did not return to London till 1772, In the 
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spring of that and the following year he renewed his old 
habits of intimacy, and inquired intoJohneon’s opinion upon 
various mbjects ranging from ghosts to literary criticiam. 
The height to which he had risen in the doctor's good 
opinion was marked by several symptoms. Hoe was asked 
to dine at Johnson's house upon Easter day, 1773; and 
observes that his curiosity was as much gratified as by a 
previous dinner with Rousseau in the “ wilds of Neuf- 
chatel.” He was now able to report, to the amazament of 
many inquirers, that Johnson's establishment was quite 
orderly. The meal consisted of very good soup, a boiled 
leg of lamb with spinach, a veal pie, and a rice pudding. 
A stronger testimony of good-will was his election, by 
Johnson's influence, into the Club. It ought apparently 
to bo said that Johnson forced him upon the Club by 
letting it bo understood that, till Boswell was admitted, 
no other candidate would have a chance. Boswell, how- 
‘ever, was, a8 his proposer ssid, a thoroughly “ clubable” 
tan, and once a member, his good humour secured his 
popularity, On the important evening Boswell dined at 
Beauelerk’s with his proposer and some other members, 
‘The talk turned upon Goldsmith's merits; and Johnson 
not only defended his poetry, bat preferred him as a his- 
torian to Roberton. Such a judgment could be explained 
in Boswell's opinion by nothing but Johnson's dislike to 
the Scotch. Once before, whon Boswell had montioned 
Robertson in order to moet Johnson's condemnation of 
Scotch literature in genoral, Johnson had evaded him ; 
“Sir, I love Roberteon, and I won't talk of his book.” On 
the present occasion he said that he would give to Robert- 
son the advice offered by an old college tutor to a pupil; 
“ read over your compositions, and whenever you meet with 
@ passage which you think particularly fine, strike it out,” 
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A good anecdote of Goldsmith followed. Johnson had 
said to him once in the Poets’ Corner at Westminster, — 


Forsitan ot nostrum nomen euiscebitur istia. 


When they got to Temple Bar Goldsmith pointed to the 
heads of the Jacobites upon it and slily suggested, — 4 


Foraitan et nostrum nomen misoebitur ietis, 


Johnson noxt pronounced a critical judgment which should 
be set against many sins of that kind. Ho praised the 
Pilgrim's Progress very warmly, and suggested that Bunyan 
had probably read Spenser. 

After more talk the gentlemen went to the Club; and 
poor Boswell remained trembling with an anxiety which 
oven the claims of Lady Di Beauclerk's conversation could 
not dissipate, The welcome news of his election was 
‘brought ; and Boswell went to #0 Burke for the first time, 
and to receive a humorous charge from Johnson, pointing 
out the conduct expected from him as a good member, 
Perhaps some hints were given as to betrayal of confidence, 
Boswoll seems at any rate to have had a certain reserve in 
repeating Club talk. 

‘This intimacy with Johnson wus about to receive amore 
public and evon more impressive stamp, ‘The antipathy 
to Scotland and the Scotch already noticed was one of 
Johnson's most notorious crotchete. The origin of the pre- 
judice was forgotten by Johnson himself, though he was 
willing to accept a theory started by old Sheridan that it 
was resentment for the betrayal of Charles I. There is, 
howover, nothing surprising in Johnson's partaking a pro- 
judice common enough from the days of his youth, when 
each pooplo supposed itsclf to havo been cheated by the 
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Union, and Englishmon resented the advent of swarms of 
needy adventurers, talking with astrange accent and hang: 
ing together with honourable but vexatious persistence, 
Johnson was irritated by what was, after all, a natural do- 
fenes against English prejudice. He declared that the 
Scotch were always ready to lie on each other's behalf. 
“Tho Irish,” ho said, “are not in a conspiracy to cheat the 
world by false representations of the merits of their country- 
men. No, sir, tho Irish aro a fair people; they never speak 
well of one another.” There was another difference. He 
always expreased a generous resentment against the tyranny 
exercised by English rulers over the Irish people. To somo 
one who defended the restriction of Irish trade for the 
good of English merehanta, he said, “Sir, you talk the 
language of a savage, What! sir, would you prevent any 
people from feeding themselves, if by any honest means 
they can doit?" It was “ better to hang or drown people 
at once,” than weaken them by unrelenting persecution, 
He felt some tenderness for Catholics, especially when 
oppresed, and a hearty antipathy towards prosperous Pres 
byterians, The Lowland Scotch were typified by John 
Knox, in regard to whom he expressed a hope, after view- 
ing the ruins of St. Andrew's, that he was buried “in the 
highway.” 

‘This sturdy British and High Church prejudice did not 
prevent the worthy doctor from having many warm friend- 
ships with Scotchmen, and helping many distressed Scotch. 
men in London. Most of the amanuenses employed for 
his Dictionary were Scotch. But he nourished the pre- 
fadice the more as giving an excellent pretext for many 
Keen gibes, “Scotch learning," he said, for example, “ ix 
like bread in a bosieged town, Every man gets a mouth- 
ful, but no mana bellyfal.” Once Strahan said in an 
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swer to some abusive remarks, “Well, sir, God made 
Scotland." “Certainly,” replied Johnson, “ but woe must 
always remember that He made it for Seotchmen; and 
comparisons are odious, Mr. Strahan, but God made hell.” 

Boswell, therefore, had reason to feel both triumph and 
alarm when ho induced the great man to accompany him 
ina Scotch tour. Boswell’s journal of the tour appeared 
soon after Johnzon's death. Johnson himself wrote an 
account of it, which is not without interest, though it is 
in his dignified style, which does not condescend to Boe 
wollian touches of character. In 1773 the Scotch High- 
lands were still a little known region, justifying a book 
descriptive of manners and customs, and touching upon 
antiquities now the commonplaces of innumerable guide 
books, Scott was still an infant, and the day of enthu- 
siasm, real or affected, for mountain scenery had not yet 
dawned. Neither of the travellers, as Boswell remarks, 
eared much for “rural beauties.” Johnson says quaintly 
on the shores of Loch Ness, “It will very readily occur 
that this uniformity of barrenness can afford very little 
amusement to the traveller; that it ia easy to sit at home 
and conceive rocks and heath and waterfalla; and that 
these journeys are useless labours, which neither impreg- 
nato the imagination nor enlarge the understanding.” And 
though ho shortly afterwards sits down on a bank “such 
as a writer of romance might have delighted to feign,” and 
there conceived the thought of his book, he does not seem 
to have felt much enthusiasm. He checked Boswell for 
describing a hill as “ immense," and told bim that it was 
only a “considerable protuberance.” Indeed it is not 
surprising if ho sometimes grew weary in long rides upon 
Highland ponies, or if, when weatherbound in a remote vil- 
lage in Skye, he declared that this was a “ waste of life.” 
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On the whole, however, Johnson bore his fatigues well, 
preserved his temper, and made sensible remarks upon 
men and things The pair started from Edinburgh in 
the middle of Angust, 1773; they went north along the 
eastern coast, through St. Andrew's, Aberdeon, Banff, 
Fort George, and Inverness, There they took to horses, 
tode to Glenelg, and took boat for Skye, where they landed 
on the 2nd of September. They visited Raasay, Coll, 
Moll, and Iona, and after some dangerous sailing got to 
the mainland at Oban on October 2nd. ‘Thence they pro- 
eseded by Inverary and Loch Lomond to Glasgow ; and 
after paying a visit to Boawell's paternal mansion at 
Auchinleck in Ayrshire, returned to Edinburgh in Novem- 
ber. It were too long to narrate their adventures at 
length, or to describe in detail how Johnzon grieved over 
trees of the iconoclastic zeal of Knox's disciples, seri- 
ously investigated stories of second-sight, cross-examined 
and brow-beat credulous belicvers in the authenticity of 
Oseian, and felt his picty grow warm among tho ruins 
of Iona. Onco or twice, when the tempor of tho travellers 
was tried by tho various worries incident to their position, 
poor Boswell came in for some severe blows. Bat ho 
was happy, feeling, as he remarks, like a dog who has ran 
away with a large piece of meat, and is devouring it 
peacefully ina corner by himself Boswell’s spirits wore 
irrepressible, On hearing a dram beat for dinner at 
Fort George, ho says, with a Pepys-like touch, "I for a 
little while fancied myself a military man, and it pleased 
me.” He got seandalously drunk on one occasion, and 
showed reprehensible levity on others. Ho bored Johnson 
by inquiring too curiously into his reasons for not wear. 
ing 8 nighteap—a subject which seems to have interested 
him profoundly; he permitted himself to say in hia 
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journal that he was so much pleased with some pretty 
ladies’ maids at the Duke of Anzyll’'s, that ho felt he could 
“have been a knight-errant for them,” and his “ venerable 
fellow-traveller” read the passage without censuring hia 
levity, The great man himself could be equally volatile. 
“ T Aawe often thought,” he observed one day, to Boswell's 
amusement, “that if I kept a seraglio, the ladies should 
all wear linen gowns “—as more cleanly. The pair agreed 
im trying to stimalate the foudal meal of various Highland 
chiefs with whom they came in contact, and who were 
unreasonable enough to show a hankering after the hrruries 
of civilimtion 

Though Johnson seems to have been generally co his 
test bebaviowr, he had a reagh cocunter or two with 
some of the more civilind natives Boswell piloted him 
safely throagh a visit to Lond Momboddo,s mam of read 
abitity, though the proprietor of couches as eccentric as 
Jobmson's and consequently dirsied fom him by stemge 
wmetmal peejedices, At Anshinbock be was bem fortemate 
‘The odd badnd, who was the stammchest of Whigy bad met 
velished bis son's bere worship “These is nue bege ior 
Junin, wm ; Jamie is gure che cyte ~Whai do yor 
think, mem! He's dean wi Pacib—ie’s of v7 the hed 
Ueeging suemded of a Comm and who's tel do ee 
think bels pitted biel te new, ment” “Reon” aes 
‘Se Walker Scum, the axtherty fic thr story, “the old 
polige eammuoed 29 a sow of mst ane cmaemge 
“A domunan wm—ae adi domiar—be beg @ antilie 
wal candi Bam amadimpe!” The Sen managed ae 
deep Ge pee CL ame digy dione Jaitzmume wih, 
Riege gee agem Oloee Comer Boswell aggeeee 
Se eumy with vdecues sehtme, bos epee beig 
ieckesl Ger come Oy Glial oeqpect Seett tee Gem 
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nately preserved the climax of old Boswell's argument, 
“What had Cromwell done for his country?" asked 
Johnson. “God, doctor, he gart Kings ken that they 
had o With in their necks” retorted the laird, in o 
phrase worthy of Mr. Carlyle himself Scott reports one 
other scene, at which respectable commentators, like 
Croker, hold up their hands in horror. Should we regret 
or rajoice to say that it involves an obvious inaccuracy | 
‘The authority, however, is too good to allow us to suppose 
that it was without some foundation. Adam Smith, it ix 
said, met Johnson at Glasgow and had an altercation with 
him about tho well-known account of Humo's death. As 
Hum did not die till three years later, thore must be 
some error in this. The dispute, however, whatevor its 
date or subject, ended by Johnson saying to Smith, “ You 
lie “ And what did you reply?” was asked of Smith. 
“T said, ‘you are a son of a——." “On euch terms,” 
says Scott, “did these two grest moralists meet and part, 
and such was the classical dialogue between these two 
great teachers of morality.” 

In the year 1774 Boswell found it expedient to atone 
for his long absence in the previous year by staying at 
home. Johnson managed to complete his account of the 
Scotch Tour, which was published at the end of the year, 
Among other consequences was a violent controversy 
‘with the lovers of Ossian. Johnson was a thorough seap- 
tic as to the authenticity of the book. His scepticiam 
did not repose upon the philological or antiquarian reason- 
ings, which would be applicable in the controversy from 
internal evidence. It waa to some extent tho expreasion of 
# general incredulity which astonished his friends, eepe- 
cially when contrasted with his tenderness for many puerile 
superstitions, He could scarcely be induced to admit the 
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truth of any narrative which struck him ss odd, and it 
was long, for example, before he would believe even in the 
Lisbon earthquake. Yet he seriously discussed the truth 
of second-sight ; he carefully investigated the Cock-lane 
ghost—a goblin who anticipated some of the modern phe- 
nomena of so-called “ spiritualiam,” and with almost equal 
absurdity ; he told stories to Boswell about a “shadowy 
being” which had once been seen by Cave, and declared 
that he had once heard his mother call “Sam” when he 
was at Oxford and ehe at Lichfield. ‘The apparent incon- 
sistency was in truth natural enough. Any man who 
clings with unreasonable pertinacity to the prejudices of 
his childhood, must be alternately credulons and sceptical 
in excess, In both cases, he judges by his fancies in de- 
fiance of evidence; and accepts and rejects according to 
his likes and dislikes, instead of his estimates of logical 
proof. Ossian would be naturally offensive to Johnson, 
as one of the earliest and most remarkable manifestations 
of that growing taste for what was called “Nature,” as 
opposed to civilization, of which Rousseau was the great 
mouthpiece, Nobody more heartily despised this form of 
“cant” than Johnson. A man who utterly despised the 
scenery of tho Hebrides as compared with Greenwich 
Park or Charing Cross, would handily take kindly to the 
Ossianesque version of the mountain passion. The book 
struck him as sheer rubbish. I have already quoted 
the retort about “many men, many women, and many 
children.” A man,” he said, on another occasion, 
“might write such stuff for ever, if he would abandon his 
mind to it,” 

The precise point, however, upon which he rested his 
case, waa the tangible one of the inability of Macpherson 
to produce the manuscripta of which he had affirmed the 
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existence. Macpherson wrote « furious letter to Johnson, 
of which the purport can only be inferred from Johnson's 
smashing retort,— 

“Mr, James MacPhorson, I have received your foolish 
and impudent letter. Any violence offered me I shall do 
my best to repel; and what I cannot do for myself, the 
law shall do for me. I hope I shall never be deterred 
from detecting what I think a cheat by the menaces of 
a ruffian. 

“What would you have me retract? I thought your 
book an imposture; I think it an imposture still. For 
this opinion I have given my reasons to the public, which 
T here dare you to refute, Your rago I dofy. Your 
abilities, since your Homer, are not ao formidable; and 


what I hear of your morals inclines me to pay regard not 
to what you shall my, but to what you shall prove. 
You may print this if you will 


“Sam. Jomyson.” 

And «o laying in a tremendous cudgel, the old gentle- 
man (he was now sixty-aix) awaited the assault, which, 
however, was not delivered. 

Tn 1775 Boswell again came to London, and renewed 
some of the Scotch discussions, He attended a mecting 
of the Literary Club, and found the members disposed 
to Isugh at Johnson's tenderness to the storica about 
second-sight. Boswell heroically avowed his own belief. 
“The evidence,” ho eaid, “is enough for me, though not 
for his great mind. What will not fill a quart bottle, will 
fill a pint bottle. Iam filled with belief." “Are you?” 
said Colman ; “then cork it up.” 

Tt was during this and the next few yeara that Boswell 
laboured most successfully in gathering materials for his 
book. In 1777 he only met Jolinson in the country, In 
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1779, for some unexplained reason, he was lazy in making 
notes ; in 1780 and 1781 he was absent from London; 
and in the following year, Johnson was visibly declining. 
The tenour of Johnson's life was interrupted during this 
period by no remarkable incidents, and his literary 
sctivity was not great, although the composition of the 
Lives of the Poets falls between 1777 and 1780, His 
mind, however, as represented by his talk, was in full 
vigour. I will take in order of timo a fow of the passages 
recorded by Boswell, which may serve for various reasons 
to afford the best illustration of his charctor, Yet it 
may be worth while once more to repeat the warning 
that such fragmenta moved from their context must lose 
most of their charm. 

On March 26th (1775), Boswell met Johnaon at the 
house of the publisher, Strahan, Strahan reminded John- 
son of a characteristic remark which he had formerly made, 
that there are “few ways in which a man can be more 
innocently employed than in getting money.” On another 
occasion Johnson observed with equal trath, if less 
originality, that cultivating kindness was an important 
part of life, as well as money-making. Johnson then 
asked to see a country Ind whom he had recommended to 
Strahan as an apprentice, He asked for five guineas on 
account, that he might give one to the boy. “ Nay, ifa 
man recommends a boy and docs nothing for him, it is 
sad work.” A “little, thick short-legged boy " was accord 
ingly brought into the courtyard, whither Johnson and 
Boswell descended, and the lexicographer bending him- 
self down administered some good advice to the awe 
struck lad with “slow and sonorous solemnity," ending by 
the presentation of the guinea. 

In the evening the pair formed part of a corps of party 
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“ wita," led by Sir Joshua Reynolds, to the benefit of Mrs. 
Abingdon, who had been a frequent model of the painter. 
Johnson praised Garrick's prologues, and Boswell kindly 
reported the eulogy to Garrick, with whom he supped at 
Beanclerk's, Garrick treated him to a mimicry of 
“Johnson, repeating, “with pausés and half-whistling,” the 
lines,— 


Ma botslet subline dedit—ccolamque tuori 
Tossit—ot ereotos ad eidara tollere valtas 


looking downwards, and at the end touching the ground 
with a contorted geaticulation. Garrick was generally 
jealous of Johnson's light opinion of him, and used to 
take off his old master, saying, “ Davy has eome convivial 
pleasantry about him, but ‘tis a futile fellow,” 

Next day, at Thrales’, Johnson fell foul of Gry, one 
of his pet aversions. Boswell denied that Gray was dull 
in pootry. “Sir,” replied Johnson, “he was dull in 
company, dull in his closet, dull everywhere, Ho was 
dull in a new way, and that made people think him 
great, Ho was a mechanical poct.” Ho proceeded to say 
that there were only two good stanms in the Elegy. 
Johnson's criticism was perverse; but if wo were to 
collect a fow of the judgments passed by contemporaries 
upon each other, it would be scarcely exceptional in its 
want of appreciation. It is rather odd to remark that 
Gray was gonerally condemned for obscurity—a charge 
which seems strangely out of place when he is measured by 
more recent standards, 

A day or two afterwards some one rullied Johnson on 
his appearance at Mrs. Abingdon's benefit. “ Why did 
you got” ho asked. “Did you scot" “No, sir.” 
“Did youhear?" “No, sir.” “* Why, then, sir, did you 
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got” “Because, sir, she is a favourite of the public; 
and when the public cares the thousandth part for you 
that it does for her, I will go to your benefit too.” 

The day after, Boswell won a bet from Lady Di 
Beauelork by venturing to ask Johnson what he did with 
the orange-peel which fe used to pocket. Johnson 
received the question amicably, but did not clear the 
mystery. “Then,” said Boswell, “the world must be 
left in the dark. It must be said, he semped them, 
and he'let them dry, but what he did with them next he 
never could bo provailed upon to tell” “Nay, air,” 
replied Johnson,-“* you should say it more emphatically— 
he could not bo prevailed upon, even by his dearest 
friends to tell.” 

This year Johnson received the degree of LLD. from 
Oxford. He had previously (in 1765) received the same 
honour from Dublin. It is remarkable, however, that 
familiar us the title has become, Johnson called himself 
plain Mr. to the ond of his days, and was generally so 
called by his intimates. On April 2nd, at a dinner at 
Hoole’s, Johnson made another assault upon Gray and 
Mason. When Boswell said that there were good passages 
in Mason's Elfrida, he conceded that there were “ now and 
then some good imitations of Milton's bad manner.” After 
some mors talk, Boswell spoke of the cheerfulncas of Fleot 
Street. “Why, sir,” said Johnson, “ Fleet Stroot has a 
vory animated appearance, but I think that the full tide 
of human oxistenco ia at Charing Cross.” He added a 
story of an eminent tallow-chandler who had made a for- 
tune in London, and was foolish enough to retire to the 
country. He grew ao tired of his retreat, that he begged 
to know the melting-days of his successor, that he might 
be present at the operation. 
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On April Tth, they dined at a tavern, where the talk 
turned upon Ossian, Some one mentioned as an objec 
tion to its authenticity that no mention of wolves occurred 
in it, Johnson fell into a reverie upon wild beasts, and, 
whilst Reynolds and Langton wore discussing something, 
he broke out, “Pennant tolls of bears." What Pennant 
told is unknown. ‘The company continued to talk, whilst 
Johnson continued his monologue, the word “bear” 
occurring at intervals, like a word in a catch. At last, 
when a pause came, he was going on: “ We are told that 
the black bear is innocent, but I should not like to trast 
myself with him.” Gibbon muttered in a low tone, 
“I should not like to trust myself with you"—a pradent 
resolution, says honest Boswell who hated Gibbon, if it 
referred to a competition of abilities. 

‘The talk went on to patriotism, and Johnson laid 
down an apophthegm, at “which many will start,” many 
people, in fact, having little sonse of humour. Such per 
sons may bo reminded for their comfort that at this period 
patriot had a technical meaning. “ Patriotism is the last 
tefuge of nscoundrel.” On the 10th of April, he laid down 
another dogma, calculated to offend the weaker brethren. 
He defended Pope's line— 


Ma» povor is but always fo bs blost. 


And being asked if man did not sometimes enjoy a mo- 
mentary happiness, replied, “Never, but when he is 
drunk.” It would be useless to defend these and other 
such utterances to any one who cannot enjoy them with- 
out defence, 

On April 11th, the pair wont in Roynolds's coach to 
dine with Cambridge, at Twickenham, Johnson was in 
high spirits, He remarked as they drove down, upon the 
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rarity of good humour in life, One friend mentioned by 
Boswell was, he ssid, acid, and another muddy. At last, 
stretching himself and turning with complacency, he 
observed, “I look upon myself as a good-humoured fel 
low" —a bit of self-esteem against which Boswell pro 
tested. Johnson, he admitted, was good-natured ; but was 
too irascible and impatient to be good-homoured. On 
reaching Cambridge's house, Johnaon ran to look at the 
books. “Mr. Johnson,” anid Cambridge politely, “I 
am going with your pardon to accuse myself, for I have 
tho samo custom which I perceive you have, But it 
seems odd that one shoul! have wach a desire to look at 
the backs of books.” “ Six,” replied Johnson, wheeling 
about at the words, “the reason is very plain. Know- 
ledge ia of two kinds. We know a subject ourselves, or 
we know where we can find information upon it, When 
we inquire into any subject, the trat thing we have to do 
is to know what books have treated of it, This leads us 
to lock at catalogues, and the backs of books in libraries.” 

A pleasant talk followed. Johnson denied the value 
attributed to historical reading, on the ground that we 
know very little except a few facts and dates, All the 
colouring, ho said, was conjectural Boswell chuckles 
over the reflection that Gibbon, who was present, did not 
take up the cudgels for his favourite study, though the first- 
fruits of his labours were to appear in the following year. 
“Probably he did not like to trust himself with Johnson." 

The conversation presently turned upon the Beggar's 
Opera, and Johnson sonsibly refused to believe that any 
man had beon made a rogue by seeing it. Yet the moralist 
felt bound to utter some condemnation of such # perform- 
ance, and at last, amidat the smothered amusement of 
the company, collected himself to give « heavy stroke: 
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“there is in it,” he said, “such a Jabefactation of all 
“aire He anaes 

A discussion followed as to whether Sheridan was right 
for refusing to allow his wife to continue as a public 
singer. Johneon defended him “with all the high spirit 
ofa Roman senator.” “ He resolved wisely and nobly, to 
be sure, He is a brave man. Would nota gentleman 
be diagraced by having his wife sing publicly for hire? 
No, air, there can be no doubt here. I know not if I 
should not prepare myself for a public ainger as readily as 
let my wife be one,” 

‘The stout old supporter of social authority went on to 
flenounco the politics of the day. Ho asserted that 
politics had come to mean nothing but the art of rising 
in the world. He contrasted the absence of any prin- 
ciples with the state of the national mind during the stormy 
days of the seventeenth century. This gives tho pith 
of Johnston's political prejudicea’ He hated Whigs 
blindly from his cradle ; but he justified his hatred on the 
ground that they were now all “bottomless Whigs,” 
that is to my, that pierce where you would, you came 
upon no dofinite creed, but only upon hollow formule, 
intended as a cloak for private interest, If Burke and one 
or two of his friends be excepted, the remark had but too 
much justice. 

In 1776, Boswell found Johnson rejoicing in the pro- 
spect of a journey to Italy with the Thrales. Before 
starting ho was to take a trip to the country, in which 
Boswell agreed to join. Boswell gathered up various 
bite of advice before their departure. One seems to have 
commended itself to him as specially available for prac- 
tice. “Aman who had been drinking freely,” said tho 
moralist, “should never go into a new company, He 
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would probably strike them as ridiculous, though he 
might be in unison with those who had been drinking 
with him.” Johnson propounded another favourite theory. 
“A ship," he said, “was worse than a gaol. There is in 
« gaol better air, better company, better conveniency of 
every kind ; and a ship has the additional disadvantage 
of being in danger.” 

On March 19th, they went by conch to the Angel at 
Oxford ; and next morning visited the Master of Uni- 
versity College, who chose with Boswell to sct in oppo- 
sition to a very sound bit of advice given by Johnson 
soon afterwards—perhaps with some reference to the pro- 
ceeding. “Never speak of a man in his own presence ; it 
in always indelicate and may be offensive.” Tho two, how- 
ever, discussed Johnson without reserve, The Master said 
that he would have given Johnson hundred pounds for a 
discourse on the British Constitution; and Boswell sug- 
gested that Johnson should write two volumes of no 
great bulk upon Charch and State, which should comprise 
the whole substance of the argument, “He should erect 
4 fort on the confines of each." Johnson was not unna- 
turally displeased with the dialogue, and growled out, 
“Why should I be always writing?” 

Presently, they went to see Dr. Adama, the doctor's 
old friend, who had been answering Hume, Boswell, who 
had done his beat to court the acquaintance of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Wilkes, and Hume himeelf, felt it desirable to 
reprove Adams for having met Hume with civility. He 
aired his admirable sentiments in a long speech, observing 
apon the connexion betwoen theory and practice, and re- 
marking, by way of practical application, that, if an infidel 
were at onco vain and ugly, he might be compared to 
"Cicero's beautiful image of Virtue"—which would, as he 
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seems to think, be a crushing retort, Boswell always 
delighted in fighting with hia gigantic backer close behind 
him. Johnson, ss he had doubtless expected, chimed in 
with the argument. ‘You should do your best,” mid 
Johnson, “to diminish the authority, as well as dispute the 
arguments of your adversary, because moat people are 
biased more by personal respect than by reasoning.” “You 
would not jostle a chimney-aweeper,” said Adams, “ Yes," 
replied Johnson, “if it wero necessary to jostle him 
down.” 

The pair proceeded by post-chaise past Blenheim, and 
dined ata good inn at Chapelhouse. Johnston boasted 
of the “superiority, long since vanished if it ever existed, 
of English to French inns, and quoted with great emo- 
tion Shenstone’s linos— 

Whoe'er haa travell'd life's dal! round, 
Where’er his stagns may bave been, 


‘Must sigh to think he still haa found 
‘The warmest welcome ot an inn. 


As they drove along rapidly in the post-chaise, he ex- 
claimed, “Life has not many better things than this.” 
On another occasion he said that he should like to epend 
his life driving briskly in s post-chaiso with o pretty 
woman, clever enough to add to the conversation. The 
pleasure was partly owing to the fact that his deafness was 
less troublesome in s carriage. But he admitted that 
thero were drawbacks even to this pleasure. Boswell 
fuked him whether he would not add a post-chaise journey 
to tho other sole cause of happiness—namely, dranken- 
ness. “No, sir," said Johneon, “you are driving rapidly 
from something or fo something.” 

‘They went to Birmingham, where Boswell pumped 
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Hector about Johnson's early days, and saw the works of 
Boulton, Watt's partner, who said to him, “I sell here, 
sir, what all the world desires to have—power." Thenee 
they went to Lichfield, and met more of the rapidly 
thinning ¢irele of Johnson’s oldest friends. Here Boswell 
was 4 little soandalized by Johnson's warm exclamation 
on opening a letter—“ One of the most dreadful things 
that has happened in my time!" This turned out to be the 
death of Thrale's only son. Boswell thonght the phrase 
too big for the event, and was some time before he could 
feel a proper concern, He was, however, “curious to 
observe how Dr. Johnson would be affected," and was again 
a little scandalized by the reply to his consolatory remark 
that the Thrales still had daughters. “Sir,” said Johnson, 
“don't you know how you yourself think? Sir, he 
wishes to propagate his name.” Tho great man was 
actually putting the family sentiment of a brewer in the 
same category with the sentiments of tho heir of Auchin- 
leck. Johnson, however, calmed down, but resolved to 
hurry back to London. They stayed a night at Taylor's, 
who remarked that he had fought a good many battles 
for a physician, one of their common friends. “ Bat you 
should consider, sir,” eaid Johnson, “that by every one 
of your victories he ia a loser; for every man of whom 
you get the better will be very angry, and resolve not to 
employ him, wheress if people got the better of you in 
argument about him, they will think ‘We'll sond for 
Dr. —— nevertheless '” 

Tt was after their return to London that Boswell wou 
the greatest triumph of his friendship. He carried through 
a negotiation, to which, as Burke pleasantly said, there 
was nothing equal in the whole history of the corpe diplo- 
matique. At some moment of enthusiasm it had occurred 
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to him to bring Johnson into company with Wilkes. 
‘The infidel demagogue was probably in the mind of tho 
Tory High Churchman, when hethrew ont that pleasant 
little apophthegm about patriotism. To bring together 
two such opposites without provoking s collision would 
be the crowning triumph of Boswell's curiosity, He was 
ready to ron all hazards as a chemist might try some 
now exporiment at the risk of a destructive explosion ; 
bat being resolved, he took every precaution with ad- 
mirable foresight. 

Boswell had been invited by the Dilys, well-known 
booksellers of the day, to moot Wilkes, “Let us have 
Johnson,” suggested the gallant Boswell, “ Not for the 
world!" exclaimed Dilly. But, on Boswell's undertaking 
the negotiation, he consented to the experiment. Boswell 
went off to Johnson and politely invited him in Dilly’s 
name, “T will wait upon him,” ssid Johnson. “Pro 
vided, sir, I suppose,” said the diplomatic Boswell, “that 
the company which he is to have is agreeable to you.” 
“What do you mean, sir?” exclaimed Johnson. “What 
do you take me fort Do you think I am so ignorant of 
the world as to prescribe to a gentleman what company 
he is to have at hia table!" Boswell worked the point a 
little farther, till, by judicious manipulation, he had got 
Johnson to commit himself to meeting anybody—eren 
Jack Wilkes, to make « wild hypothesis—at the Dillys’ 
table. Boswell retired, venturing to hope that he had 
fixed the discussion in Johnson's mind. 

‘The great day arrived, and Boswell, like a consummate 
general who leaves nothing to chance, went himself to 
fetch Johnson to the dinner. The great man had for 
gotten the engagement, and was “ buffeting his books " in 
adirty shirt and amidst clouds of dust. When reminded 
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of hia promise, he said that he had ordered dinner at 
homo with Mrs, Williams. Entreaties of the warmest 
kind from Boswell softened the peovish old lady, to 
whose pleasure Johnzon had referred him. Boswell flew 
back, announced Mra. Williams's consent, and Johnson 
roared, ‘“ Frank, a clean shirt !” and was soon in a hackney- 
conch. Boswell rejoiced like a “fortune-hunter who has 
got an heiress into a post-chaise with him to set out for 
Gretna Green.” Yet the joy was with trembling. Arrived 
at Dillys', Johnson found himself amongst strangers, and 
Boswell watched anxiously from a corner. “ Who is that 
gentleman?" whispered Johnson to Dilly. “Mr. Arthur 
Lee." Johnson whistled “too-too-too" doubtfully, for 
Lee was ao patriot and an American, “And who is the 
gentleman in laco?"” “Mr, Wilkes, sir." Johnson sub- 
aided into a window-seat and fixed his eye on a book. 
He was fairly in the toils. His reproof of Boswell was 
recent enough to prevent him from exhibiting his dis- 
pleasure, and he resolved to restrain himeelf. 

At dinner Wilkes, placed next to Johnson, took up his 
part in the performance. He pacified the sturdy moralist 
by delicate attentions to his needs. Ho helped him care- 
fully to some fine veal. “ Pray give mo leave, sir; it is 
better here—a little of the brown—some fat, sir—a little 
of the stuffing—some gravy—let me have the pleasure of 
giving you some butter. Allow me to recommend a 
aqueeze of this orange; or the lemon, perhaps, may have 
more zest." “Sir, sir,” cried Johnson, “I am obliged to 
you, #ir,” bowing and turning to him, with a look for 
some time of “surly virtue,” and soon of complacency. 

Gradually the conversation became cordial. Johnson 
told of the fascination exercised by Foote, who, like 
Wilkes, had succeeded in pleasing him against his will 
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Foote once took to selling beer, and it was ao bad that 
the servants of Fitzherbert, one of his customers, resolved 
to protest. They choso a little black boy to carry their 
remonstrance ; but tho boy waited at table one day when 
Foote was presont, and roturning to his companions, said, 
“This is the finest man I have ever seen. I will not 
deliver your message; I will drink his beer." From 
Foote the transition was easy to Garrick, whom Johnson, 
es usual, defended against the attacks of others, He main- 
tained that Garrick’s reputation for avarice, though un- 
founded, had been rather useful than otherwise. ‘You 
deapisa a man for avarice, but you do not hatehim.” The 
clamour would have been more effectual, had it been 
directed against his living with splendour too great for 
a player. Johnson wont on to speak of the difficulty of 
getting biographical information. When he had wished 
to write a life of Dryden, he applied to two living mon 
who remembered him. One could only tell him that 
Dryden had a chair by the fire at Will's Coffee-house in 
winter, which was moved to the baloony in summer. The 
other (Cibber) could only report that he remembered 
Dryden as a “ decent old man, arbiter of critical disputes 
at Will's.” 

Johnson and Wilkes had one point in common—a 
Vigorous prejudice against the Scotch, and upon this topic 
they cracked their jokes in friendly emulation. When 
they met upon a later occasion (1781), they still pursued 
this inoxhaustiblo subject, Wilkes told how a privatoor 
had complotely plundered seven Scotch islands, and re- 
embarked with three and sixpence. Johnson now re 
marked in answor to somebody who said “ Poor old Eng- 
land is lost!" “ Sir, it is not so much to be lamented that 
old England is lost, aa that the Scotch have found it.” 

x 
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“You must know, sir,” he said to Wilkes, “ that I lately 
took my friend Boswell and showed him genuine civilized 
life in an English provincial town. I turned him loose at 
Lichfield, that ho might soe for once real civility, for you 
know he lives among savages in Scotland and among 
mkes in London.” “ Except,” eaid Wilkes, “ when he is 
with grave, sober, decent people like you and me.” “ And 
we ashamed of him,” added Johnson, emiling. 

Boswell had to bear some jokes against himself and his 
countrymen from the pair; but he had triumphed, and 
rejoiced grestly when ho went home with Johnson, and 
heard the great man speak of his pleasant dinner to Mr. 
Williams, Johnson seoma to have been permanently 
reconciled to his foe. “Did we not hear so much said 
of Jack Wilkes,” he remarked next year, “we should 
think more highly of his conversation, Jack has a great 
variety of talk, Jack is a scholar, and Jack has the man- 
ners of a gentleman. But, after hearing his name sounded 
from pole to pole as the phoenix of convivial felicity, we 
are disappointed in his company. He has always been at 
me, but I would do Jack s kindness rather than not. 
The contest is now over.” : 

In fact, Wilkes had ceased to play any part in public 
life. When Johnson met him noxt (in 1781) they joked 
about such dangerous topics as some of Wilkes’s political 
performances. Johnson sent him a copy of tho Lives, 
and they were seen conversing ¢éte-a-¢éte in confidential 
whispers about George IL and the King of Prussia, To 
Boswell’s mind it suggested the happy days when the lion 
should lie down with the kid, or, as Dr, Barnard sug- 
gested, the goat. 

In the year 1777 Johnson bogan the Lives of the Poets, 
in compliance with a request from tho booksollers, who 
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wished for prefaces to a large collection of English poetry. 
Johnson asked for this work the oxtromely modest sam 
of 200 guineas, when he might easily, acconling to 
Malone, have received 1000 or 1500. He did not 
meet Boswell till September, when they spent ten 
days together at Dr. Taylor's. The subject which spe 
cially interested Boswell at this time was the fate of the 
unlucky Dr. Dodd, hanged for forgery in the previous 
Jone, Dodd seems to have been a worthless charlatan of 
the popular preacher varicty. His crime would not in 
our days have been thought worthy of so severe a panish- 
ment; bat his contemporaries wero less shocked by the 
fact of death being inflicted for such a fault, than by the 
fact of ita being inflicted on a clergyman. Johnson exerted 
himself to procure a remizsion of the sentence by writing 
various letters and petitions on Dodd’s behalf. He seems 
to have been deeply moved by the man's appeal, and 
could “not bear the thought" that any negligenes of his 
should lead to the death of a fellow-creature ; but he said 
that if he had himself been in authority he would have 
signed the death-warrant, and for tho man himself ho 
had as little respoct as might be. Hoe said, indeed, that 
Dodd was right in not joining in tho “cant” about 
leaving a wretched world. “No, no,” said the poor 
rogue, “it has bean a very agreeable world to me." Dodd 
had allowed to pass for his own one of the papers com- 
posed for him by Johnson, and the Doctor was not quite 
pleased. When, however, Seward expressed a doubt as 
to Dodd's power of writing 20 forcibly, Johnson felt 
bound not to expose him. “ Why should you think so 
Depend upon it, sir, when any man knows he is to be 
hanged in a fortnight, it concentrates his mind wonder 
fully." On another occasion, Johnson expressod a doubt 
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himself as to whether Dodd had really composed a certain 
prayer on the night before his execution “Siz, do you 
think that a man the night before he is to be hanged cares 
for the succession of the royal family? Though he may 
have composed this prayer then. A man who has been 
canting all his life may cant to the last; and yet a man 
who has been refased a pardon after so much petitioning, 
would hanily be praying thus fervently for the king.” 

The last day at Taylor's was characteristic. Johnson 
was very contial to his disciple, and Boewell fancied that 
he could defend his master at “the point of his sword” 
“My regand for you,” said Johnson, “is grester almost 
than I have words to expren, bat I do not choose to be 
always repeating it, Write it down in the first leaf of 
your pocket-book, and never doubt of it again.” They 
became sentimental, and talked of the misery of human 
Tifa. Boewell upoke of the pleasures of society. “ Alas, 
iz,” veplied Johnson, Eke a true pessimist, “theses are 
only struggles for happiness" He felt exhilarsted, be 
suid, when be first went to Ranelagh, but be changed to 
the mood of Xerxes weeping at the sight of his amy. 
“Tt went to my best to consider that thee was not one 
im all that brilliant circle thet was not afmid to go home 
snd think ; bet thet the thonghts of each individaal would 
be distressing when alone” Some years before he hed 
gone with Boswell to the Pantheon and taken a moze 
chewfal view. When Boewell doubted whether ther 
were many happy people present, he anid, “ Yes, atx, there 
sre many huppy people here. There are many people 
are watching them” The more permanant feeling wae 
thut which he expressed in the “serene autumn night” 
i Taylor's gurden, «Be was willing, however, a0 talk 
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calmly about eternal punishment, and to admit the possi- 
bility of a “ mitigated interpretation.” 

After supper he dictated to Boswell an argument in 
favour of the negro who was then claiming his liberty in 
Scotland. He hated slavery with s zeal which the excel- 
lont Boswell thought to be “ without knowledge ;" and an 
one occasion gave as a toast to some “very grave men" 
at Oxford, “Here's to the next insurrection of negros in 
the West Indies.” The hatred was combined with as 
hearty a dislike for American indepondence. “How is 
it,” he said, “that we always hear tho loudest yelps for 
liberty amongst the drivers of negroes?” Tho harmony 
of the evening was unluckily spoilt by an explosion of 
this prejudice. Boswell undertook the defence of the 
colonists, and the discussion became so fierce that though 
Johnson had expressed a willingness to ait up all night 
with him, they were glad to part after an hour or two, and 
go to bed. 

In 1778, Boswell came to London and found Johnson 
absorbed, to an extent which apparently excited his joa- 
lonay, by his intimacy with the Thrales. Thoy had, how- 
‘ever, several agreeable mootings. One was at the club, 
and Boswell’s report of the conversation ia tho fullest 
that we have of any of its meetings. A certain reserve 
is indicated by his using initials for the interlocutors, of 
whom, however, one can be easily identified as Burke. 
The talk began by a discussion of an antique etatue, said 
to be the dog of Alcibiades, and valued at 10002 Burke 
said that the representation of no animal could be worth 
ao much. Johnson, whose taste for art was a vanishing 
quantity, ssid that the value was proportional to the dif- 
ficulty. A statue, as he argued on another occasion, would 
‘be worth nothing if it wore cut out of a carrot, Every: 
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thing, he now said, was valuable which “enlarged the 
sphere of human powers.” The first man who balanced 
a straw upon his nose, or rode upon three horses at once, 
deserved the applause of mankind ; and so statues of ani- 
mals should be preserved as a proof of dexterity, though 
men should not continue such fruitless labours. 

The conversation became more instructive under the 
guidance of Burke. He maintained what seemed to his 
hearers a paradox, though it would bo interesting to hear 
his arguments from some profounder economist than Bos- 
well, that a country would be made more populous by 
emigration. “ Thero aro bulla enough in Ireland,” he 
remarked incidentally in the course of the argument, 
“So, sir, I should think from your argument,” said John- 
son, for once condescending to an irresistible pun. Tt is 
recorded, too, that he once made a bull himself, observing 
that a horse was so slow that when it went up hill, it 
stood still If he now failed to appreciate Burke's argu- 
ment, he made one good remark. Another speaker said 
that unhealthy countries were the most populous, “Coun- 
tries which aro the most populous,” replied Johnaon, 
“have the moat destructive diseases, That is the true 
state of the proposition ;” and indeed, the remark applies 
to the case of emigration. 

A discussion then took place as to whether it would bo 
worth while for Burke to take ao much trouble with 
speeches which never decided a vote. Burke replied that 
a speech, though it did not gain one vote, would have an 
influence, and maintained that the House of Commons 
was not wholly corrupt. “We are all more or lesa 
governed by interest,” was Johnson's comment, “But 
interest will not do everything. In a case which admits 
of doubt, we try to think on the side which is for our inte 
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rest, and generally bring ourselves to act accordingly. 
But the subject must admit of diversity of colouring; it 
aust receive acolour on that side, In the House of Com- 
mons thero are members enough who will not vote what 
is grossly absurd and unjust. No, sir, there must always 
be right enough, or appearance of right, to keep wrong in 
countenance.” After some deviations, the conversation 
returned to this point. Johnson and Burke agreed on a 
characteristic statement. Burke said that from his expe 
rience he had learnt to think better of mankind. “From 
my experience,” replied Johngon, “I have found them 
worse on commercial dealings, more disposed to cheat than 
Thad any notion of; but more disposed to do one another 
good than Thad conceived.” “‘ Less just, and more benofi- 
cent,” as another speaker suggested. Johnsun proceeded 
to say that considering the preasure of want, it was won- 
derfal that men would do so much for each other, The 
greatest liar is said to speak more truth than falsehood, 
and perhaps the worst man might do more good than not. 
Bat when Boswell suggested that perhaps experience 
might increase our estimate of human happiness, Johnson 
returned to his habitual pessimism. “ No, sir, the more 
wo inquire, the more we shall find men leas happy.” The 
talk soon wandered off into a disquisition upon the folly 
of deliberately testing the strength of our friend's affection. 

‘The evening ended by Johnson accepting » commission 
to write to a friend who had given to the Club a hogshoad 
of claret, and to request another, with “a happy am- 
biguity of oxprossion,” in the hopes that it might alao 
be a prosent. 

Some days afterwards, another conversation took place, 
which has a certain celebrity in Boswellian literature, 
The acene was at Dilly’s, and the gueata included Miss 
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Seward and Mrs. Knowles, a well-known Quaker Lady. 
Before dinner Johnson seized upon a book which he kept 
in his lap during dinner, wrapped up in the tablecloth. 
His attention was not distracted from the serious business 
of the hour, but be hit upon a topic which happily com- 
‘bined the two appropriate veins of thought, He boasted 
that he would write a cookery-book upon philosophical 
principles; and declared in opposition to Miss Seward 
that such a task was beyond the sphere of woman. Per. 
haps this led to a discussion upon the priviloges of men, in 
which Johnson put down Mra. Knowles, who had some 
hankering for women’s rights, by the Shakspearian 
maxim that if two men ride on a horse, one must ride 
behind. Driven from her position in this world, poor 
Mrs, Knowles hoped that sexes might be equal in the 
next. Hoswell reproved her by the remark already quoted, 
that men might aa well expect to be equal to angels. He 
enforces this view by an illustration suggested by the 
“Rey. Mr. Brown of Utrecht,” who had observed that a 
great or small glass might be equally full, though not 
holding equal quantities, Mr. Brown intended this for a 
confutation of Hume, who has snid that n little Miss, 
dressed for a ball, may be as happy as an orator who haa 
won some triumphant saccess.* 

The conversation thus took a theological turn, and 
Mrs Knowles was fortunate enough to win Johnson's 
high approval. He defended s doctrine maintained by 
Scame Jenyns, that friendship is not a Christian virtua. 
Mrs, Knowles remarked that Jesus had twelve disciples, 


1 Boswell remarks as a carioss coincidence that the ame illus. 
tention had boon used by a Dr. King, a dimenting minister, 
Doubtless it has been tused often enoagh. For one instance wee 
Donne's Sermons (Alford’s Edition), vol i, p. 6. 
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‘but there was one whom he loved. Johnson, “with eyes 
sparkling benignantly,” exclaimed, “Very well indeed, 
madam ; you have said very well !” 

So far all had gone smoothly ; but here, for somo inex- 
plicable reason, Johnson burst into a sudden fury against 
the American rebels, whom ho described as “ rascals, 
robbers, pirates,” and roared out a tremendous volley, 
which might almost have been audible across the Atlantic, 
Boswell sat and trembled, bat gradually diverted the sage 
to loss exciting topics. The name of Jonathan Edwards 
suggested a discussion upon free will and necessity, upon 
which poor Boswell was much given to worry himsolf, 
Some time afterwards Johnson wrote to him, in answer 
to one of his lamentations : “I hoped you had got rid of 
all this hypocrisy of misery. What have you to do with 
liberty and necessity? Or what more than to hold your 
tongue about itt” Boswell could never take this sensible 
ndvice ; but he got little comfort from his oracle. “We 
know that we are all free, and there's an end on't,” was 
his statement on one occasion, and now he could only 
say, “ All theory is against the freedom of the will, andall 
experience for it,” 

Some familiar topics followed, which play a great part 

Boswell’s reports. Among the favourite topics of 

itimentalists of the day was the denunciation of 
»" and of civilized life in genoral. There waa 
disposition to find in the South Sea savages or 


of naturo, Johnson hoartily despised the affectation. 
He was told of an American woman who had to be bound 
in order to koop her from savage life. “She must have 
been an animal, a beast,” said Boswell. “Sir,” said 
Johneon, “she was a speaking cat.” Somebody quoted 
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to him with admiration the soliloquy of an officer who 
had lived in the wilds of America: “Here am I, free and 
unrestrained, amidst the rude magnificence of nature, with 
the Indian woman by my side, and this gun, with which 
I can procure food when I want it! What more can 
be desired for human happiness?" “Do not allow your- 
aelf, sir,” replied Johnson, “to be imposed upon by such 
gross absurdity, It is ead stuff; it is bratish. Ifa bull 
could speak, he might as well exclaim, ‘ Hero am I with 
this cow and this grass; what being can enjoy greater 
felicity 1"" When Johnson implored Boswell to “clear 
his mind of cant,” he was attacking his disciple for affect- 
ing a serious depression about public affairs ; bat the cant 
which he hated would certainly have included as its first 
article an admiration for the state of nature, 

On the present occasion Johnson dofended luxury, and 
said that he had loarnt much from Mandeville—a shrowd 
eynic, in whom Johnson's hatred for humbug is exag- 
gerated into a general disbeliof in real as well as sham 
nobleneas of sentiment. As the conversation proceeded, 
Johnson expressed his habitual horror of death, and 
caused Miss Seward’s ridicule by talking seriously of 
ghosts and the importance of the question of their reality ; 
and then followed an explosion, which seems to have 
closed this characteristic evening. .A young woman had 
become # Quaker under the influence of Mrs. Knowles, 
who now proceeded to deprecate Johnson's wrath at what 
he regarded as an apostasy. “‘ Madam,” he eaid, “she is 
an odious wench," and he proceeded to denounce her 
audacity in presuming to choose a religion for herself, 
“She knew no more of the points of difference,” he said, 
“than of the difference between the Copernican and 
Ptolemnio systems.” When Mrs, Knowles said that she 
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had the Now Testament before her, be said that it was 
the “most difficult book in the world,” and he proceeded 
toattack tho unlucky proselyte with a fury which shocked 
the two ladies, Mrs. Knowles afterwards published «a 
report of this conversition, and obtained another report, 
with which, however, she was not satisfied, from Miss 
Seward. Both of them represent the poor doctor aa 
hopelesaly confuted by the mild dignity and calm reason 
of Mrs. Knowles, thongh the triumph is painted in far 
the brightest colours by Mrs Knowles herself, Un- 
Inckily, there is not a trace of Johnson's manner, except 
in ono phrase, in either report, and they are chiefly curious 
as an indirect testimony to Boswell’s superior powers. 
‘Tho passage, in which both the ladies agree, is that John- 
son, on the expression of Mrs. Knowles’s hope that he 
would meet the young lady in another world, retorted 
that he was not fond of meeting fools anywhere. 

Poor Boswell was at this time a waterdrinker by 
Johnson's recommendation, though unluckily for him- 
self ho never broke off his drinking habits for long. 
They had o conversation at Paoli’s, in which Boswell 
argued against his present practice, Johnson remarked 
“that wine gave s man nothing, bat only put in motion 
what had beon locked up in frost.” It was a key, 
suggested some one, which opened a box, but the box 
might be full or ampty. “Nay, air,” said Johnson, 
“conversation is the key, wine is a picklock, which 
forces open the box and injures it. A man should 
cultivate his mind, so as to have that confidence and 
readiness without wine which wine gives.” Boawell 
characteristically said that the great difficulty was from 
“benevolence.” It was hard to refuse “a good, worthy 
man” who asked you to try his cellar, ‘This, according 
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to Johnson, was mere conceit, implying an exaggerated 
estimate of your importance to your entertainer. Reynolds 
gallantly took up the opposite side, and produced the 
one recorded instance of a Johnsonian blush. “I won't 
argue any mors with you, sir,” ssid Johnson, who thought 
every man to be elevated who drank wine, “you are too 
far gone.” “Tshould have thought so indeod, sir, had 1 
made such a speech as you have now done," said Reynolds ; 
and Johnson apologized with the aforesaid blush. 

The explosion was soon over on this occasion. Not 
long afterwards, Johnson attacked Boswell so fiercely 
at a dinner at Reynolds's, that the poor disciple kept 
away for a week. They made it up when they met 
next, and Johnson eolaced Boswell’s wounded vanity by 
highly commending an image made by him to express 
his feelings, “I don’t caro how often or how high 
Johnson tosses me, when only friends are present, for then 
T fall upon soft ground; but I do not like falling on 
stones, which is the case when enemies are present.” 
The phrase may recall one of Johnson's happiest ilustra- 
tions, When some one said in his presence that a congé 
Wélire might be considered as only a strong recommenda- 
tion: “Sir,” replied Johnson, “it is such a recommenda- 
tion oa if I should throw you out of a two-pair of stairs 
window, and recommend you to fall soft.” 

Itis perhaps time to cease these extracts from Boswell’s 
reports. The next two years were lees fruitful, In 1779 
Boswell was careless, though twice in London, and in 
1780, he did not pay his annual visit. Boswell has 
partly filled up the gap by a collection of sayings made 
by Langton, some passages from which have been 
quoted, and his correspondence gives various details. 
Garrick dicd in January of 1779, and Beauclerk in 
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March, 1780. Johnson himself seems to have shown 
few symptoms of increasing age; but a change was 
approaching, and the last years of his life were destined 
to be clouded, not merely by physical weakness, but by a 
change of circumstances which had great influence upon 
his happiness. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


CHAPTER V, 
THE CLOSING YEARS OF JOHNSON’S LIFE, 


In following Boswoll’s guidanee we have necessarily seen 
only one side of Johnson’s life; and probably that side 
which had least significance for the man himeelf. 

Boswell aw in him chiefly the great dictator of conver- 
sation ; and though the reports of Johnson's talk represent 
his character in spite of some qualifications with unusual 
fulness, there were many traits very inadequately revealed 
at the Mitre or the Club, at Mra, Thrale’s, or in meetings 
with Wilkes or Reynolds. We may catch somo glimpses 
from his letters and diaries of that inward life which con- 
sisted generally in a long succession of struggles againat an 
oppressive and often parlysing melancholy. Another 
most noteworthy side to his character is revealed in his 
relations to persons too humble for admission to the tables 
at which he oxerted a despotic sway. Upon this side 
Johnson was almost entirely loveable. We often have to 
regret the imperfection of the records of 

‘That bost partion of » good mnn’s life, 


His little, nameless, unremembared acte 
Of kindness and of lave. 


Everywhere in Johnson's letters and in the occasional 
anecdotes, we come upon indications of a tenderness 
and untiring benevolence which would make us forgive 
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far worse faults than have ever been laid to his charge. 
Nay, tho very asperity of the man’s outside becomes en- 
deared to us by the association. His irritability never 
Vented itself against the helpless, and his rough impa- 
tience of fanciful troubles implied no want of sympathy 
for real sorrow. One of Mrx Thrale’s ancodotes is in- 
tended to show Johnson's harshness :-—“ When I one day 
lamented the loss of a first cousin killed in America, 
*Pr'ythoo, my dear,’ said he, ‘have done with canting; 
how would the world be the worse for it, I may ask, if all 
Your relations were at once spitted like larks and roasted 
for Presto's supper?’ Presto was the dog that lay under 
the table while we talked.” Tho counter version, given 
by Boswell is, that Mrs, Thralo related hor cousin's death 
in the midst of a hearty supper, and that Johnson, shocked 
at her want of feeling, said, “Madam, it would give you 
very little concern if all your relations were spitted like 
thove larks, and roasted for Prosto’s supper." Taking the 
most unfavourable version, we may judgo how much real 
indifference to human sorrow was implied by soving how 
Johnson was affected by a loss of one of his humblest 
friends, It is but one case of many. In 1767, he took 
leave, as he notes in his diary, of his “dear old friend, 
Catherine Chambers,” who had been for about forty-three 
years in the service of his family. “I desired all to with- 
draw,” he says, “then told her that we were to part for 
ever, and, as Christians, we should part with prayer, and 
that I would, if sho was willing, say ashort prayer beside 
her. Sho oxpressed groat desire to hear mo, and hold up her 
poor hands as she lay in bed, with great fervour, while I 
prayed, kneeling by her, in nearly the following words "— 
which shall not be repeated here—“'I then kissed her,” 
he adds, “She told me that to part was the greatest pain 
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that she had ever folt, and thatshe hoped we should meet 
again in a better place. I expressed, with swelled eyes, 
and great emotion of kindness, the same hopes. We 
kissed and parted—I humbly hope to meet again and part 
no more.” 

A man with so tras and tondor a heart could say 
sincerely, what with some mon would be s moro excuse for 
want of sympathy, that he “hated to hear people whine 
about metaphysical distresses when there was 0 much want 
and hunger in the world.” He had a sound and righteous 
contempt for all affectation of excessive sensibility, Sup- 
pose, said Boswell to him, whilst their common friend 
Baretti was lying under a charge of murder, “ that one of 
your intimate friends were apprehended for an offence for 
which he might be hanged." “I should do what I could,” 
replied Johnson, “to bail him, and give him any other 
assistance ; but if he were once fairly hanged, I should 
not suffer.” “Would you eat your dinner that day, sir?" 
asks Boswell. “ Yos, sir; and eat it as if he were eating 
with me, Why there's Baretti, who's to be tried for his 
life to-morrow. Friends have rigen up for him upon every 
side ; yet if he should be hanged, none of them will eat a 
slice of plum-pudding the less. Sir, that sympathetic 
feeling goes a very little way in depressing the mind.” 
Boswell Wustrated tho subject by saying that Tom Davies 
had just written a lettor to Foote, telling him that he could 
not sleep from concern about Barotti, and at the same 
time recommending a young man who kept a pickle-shop, 
Johnson summed up by the remark: “You will find 
these very feeling people are not very ready to do you 
good. Thoy pay you by feeling." Johnson never objected 
to fooling, but to the waste of feeling. 

Ina similar vein he told Mra, Thrale that a “ surly fel- 
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low” like himself had no compassion to spare for “wounds 
given to vanity and softness," whilst witnessing the com- 
mon eight of actual want in great cities, On Lady Taviatock’s 
death, said to have been caused by grief for her husband’s 
Joss, he observed that her life might have been saved if 
she had been put intoa small chandler’s shop, with a child 
tonurse, When Mrs, Thrale suggested that a lady would 
‘be grieved because her friend had lost the chance of a for- 
tune, “She will guffer as much, perhaps,” he replied, 
“as your horse did when your cow miscarried.” Mra. 
Thrale testifies that he once reproached her sternly for 
complaining of the dust. When he knew, he said, how 
many poor families would perish next winter for want 
of the bread which the drought would deny, he could 
not bear to hear Indies sighing for rain on account of their 
complexions or their clothes, While reporting such say- 
ings, sho adds, that he loved the poor as she never saw any 
‘one clso love them, with an earnest desire to make them 
happy. His charity was unbounded; he proposed to 
allow himself one hundred « year out of the three hundred 
of his pension ; but tho Thrales could novor discover that 
he really spont upon himself more than 70/., or at most 
807. He had numerous dependants, abroad as well as at 
home, who “did not like to see him latterly, unless he 
brought em money.” He filled his pockets with small 
cash which he distributed to beggars in defiance of political 
economy. When told that the recipients only Isid it out 
upon gin or tobacco, he replied that it was savage to deny 
them tho few coarse pleasures which the richer disdained. 
Numerous instances are given of more judicious charity. 
‘When, for oxample, a Benedictine monk, whom he had 
seen in Paris, became s Protestant, Johnson supported 
him for some months in London, till ho conld get a living. 
L 
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Once coming home late at night, he found a poor woman 
lying in the street. He carried her to his house on his 
back, and found that she was reduced to the lowest stage 
of want, poverty, and disease. He took care of her at his 
own charge, with all tendernem, until she was restored 
to health, and tried to have her put into a virtuous way of 
living. His house, in his later years, was filled with 
various waifs and trays, to whom he gave hospitality and 
sometimes support, defending himself by saying that if he 
did not help them nobody else would. The head of his 
household was Miss Williams, who had been a friend of 
his wife's, and after coming to stay with him, in order to 
undergo an operation for cataract, became a permanent 
inmate of his house. She had « small income of some 
401, a year, partly from the charity of connexions of her 
father's, and partly arising from a little book of miscel- 
lanies published by subscription. She was a woman of 
some sense and cultivation, and whon she died (in 1783) 
Johnson said that for thirty years she had been to him as 
asister. Boswell’s jealousy was excited during the first 
period of his acquaintance, when Goldsmith one night 
went home with Johnson, crying “I go to Misa Williams” 
—a phraso which implied admission to an intimacy from 
which Boswell was as yet excluded. Boswell soon obtained 
the coveted privilege, and teatifies to the respect with 
which Johnson always treated the inmates of his family, 
Bofore leaving her to dine with Boswell at the hotel, he 
asked her what little delicacy should be sent to her from 
the tavern, Poor Mias Williams, however, was peevish, 
and, according to Hawkins, had been known to drive John- 
gon out of the room by her reproaches, and Bosvwell’s 
delicacy was shocked by the supposition that ahe tested the 
fulness of cupa of toa, by putting her fingerinside. Weare 
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glad to know that this was o false impression, and, in 
fact, Miss Williams, however unfortunate in tamper and 
circumstances, seems to hare been a lady by manners and 
education. 


The next inmate of this queer household was Robert 
Lovett, a man who had been a waiter at a coffee-house in 
Paris frequented by surgeons. They had enabled him to 
pick up some of their art, and he set up as an “ obscure 
practiser in phyeic amongst the lower people" in London. 
‘He took from them such fees as he could get, including 

sometimes, unfortunately for him, of the 

kind. He was once entrapped into a queer mar 
Finge, and Johnson had to arrange a separation from his 
wife. Johnson, it seems, had a good opinion of his 
medical skill, and more or less employed his services in 
that capacity. He sttended his patron at his breakfast ; 
‘breakfasting, said Percy, “on the crust of a roll, which 
Johnson threw to him after tearing out the crumb” The 
phrase, it is ssid, goes too far ; Johnson always took pains 
that Levett should be treated rather as a friend than as a 


Besides theses humble friends, there was a Mrs. Dea 
moulins, the daughter of a Lichfield physician. Johnson 
had bad some quarrel with the father in his youth for 
revealing a confession of the mental diseass which tortured 
him from early years. He supported Mrs. Desmoulins 
none the leas, giving house-room to her and her daughter, 
nd making her an allowance of half-«-guinea a wook, a 
sum equal to = twelfth part of his pension Francis 
Barber has already been mentioned, and we have a dim 
vision of a Miss Carmichacl, who completed what he 
facetiously called his “seraglio.” It was anything but a 
happy family. Ho summed up their relations in a letter 
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to Mrs, Thrale. “Williams,” he says, “ hates everybody ; 
Levett hates Desmoulins, and doce not love Williams ; 
Desmoulins hates them both; Poll (Miss Carmichael) 
loves none of them." Frank Barber complained of Miss 
Williams's authority, and Miss Williams of Frank's in- 
subordination. Intruders who had taken rofage under 
his roof, brought their children ther in his absence, and 
grumbled if their dinnors wero ill-dressed. The old man 
bore it all, relieving himself by an occasional growl, but 
reproaching any who ventured to join in the growl for 
their indifference to the sufferings of poverty. Levett 
died in January, 1782 ; Miss Williams died, afters linger- 
ing illness, in 1783, and Johnson grieved in eolitude for 
the loss of his testy companions. A poem, composed 
upon Levett's death, records his foolings in language which 
wants the refinement of Goldsmith or tho intensity of 
Cowper's pathos, but which is yet so sincere and tender 
as to be moro impressive than far more elegant compo- 
sition. It will bes fitting close to this brief indication 
of one side of Johnson's character, too easily overlooked 
in Boswell's pages, to quote part of what Thackeray truly 
calls the “sacred verses” upon Levett :— r 


Well tried through many a varying year 
See Levett to the grave descend, 
Officions, innocent, sincere, 
Of every friendlees name the friend. 


In misery's darkest cavern known, 
His ready help was ever nigh ; 
Where hopeloas anguish ponr’d his grean, 
And lonely want retired to die. 
No summons mook’d by dull delay, 
No potty gains disdain’d by prides 
‘The modest wants of every day, 
‘Pho toil of every day eupplied. 
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‘Bis virtues walk’d their narrow round, 
‘Nor made a pause, por loft « void 5 

And sure the eternal Master found 
His ainglo talent well employ’d. 


‘The basy day, the peacofal night, 
Unfelt, uncoanted, glided by; 

His frame was frm, his oye was bright, 
‘Thongh now his cightieth year was nigh. 


Then, with no throbs of Sery pain, 
No oold gradations of decay, 

Death broke nt once the vital chain, 
And freed bis soal tho easiest way. 


The last stanza smells somewhat of the country tomb- 
stone; but to read the whole and to realize the deep, 


manly sentiment which it implies, without toars in ono’s 
eyes is to me at least impossible, 

There is one little touch which may be added before we 
proceed to the closing years of this tonder-hearted old 
moralist. Johnson loved little children, calling them 
“little dears," and cramming them with svweotmeats, 
though we regret to add that he onco snubbed a litsle 
child rather severely for a want of acquaintance with the 
Pilgrim's Progress. ia cat, Hodge, should be famous 
amongst the lovers of the race. He used to go out and 
bay oysters for Hodge, that the servants might not take 
a dislike to the animal from having to serve it themselves, 
He reproached his wife for beating a cat before the maid, 
lest she should give a precedent for cruelty. Boswell, 
who cherished an antipathy to cata, suffered at seeing 
Hodge ecrambling up Johnson's breast, whilst he 
tmiled and rubbed the beast's back and pulled its tail 
Bozzy remarked that he was a fine cat, “ Why, yes, siz," 
said Johnson ; “bat I have had cats whom I liked better 
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thsn this,” and then, lest Hodge should be pat out of 
countenance, he added, “ but he is a very fine cat, a very 
fine ext indeed.” He told Langton once of a young 
gentleman who, when last heard of, was “running about 
town shooting cats; but,” he murmured in a kindly 
reverie, “Hodge shan’t be shot; no, no, Hodge shall 
not be shot!" Once, when Johnson was staying at a 
house in Wales, the gardener brought in a hare which had 
boon caught in the potatocs. Tho order was given to 
take it to the cook. Johnson asked to have it placed in 
hin arms. Ho took it to the window and let it go, shout- 
ing to increass its speed. When his host complained 
that he had perhaps spoilt the dinner, Johnson replied 
by insisting that the rights of hospitality included an 
animal which had thus placed itself under the protection 
of the master of the garden. 

‘We must proceed, however, to a more serious event. 
‘The year 1781 brought with it s catastrophe which pro- 
foundly affected the brief remainder of Johnson's lifo. 
Mr, Thralo, whose health had been shaken by fits, died 
suddenly on the 4th of April. The ultimate consequence 
was Johnson's loss of the second homo, in which he had 
so often found refage from melancholy, alleviation of 
phyuical suffering, and pleasure in social converse. ‘The 
change did not follow at once, but as tho catastrophe of a 
little social drama, upon the rights and wrongs of which 
a good deal of controversy has been expended. 

Johnson was deeply affected by the loss of a friend 
whose face, as ho said, “had nover been turned upon him 
through fifteen years but with respect and benignity.” 
Ho wrote solemn and affecting letters to the widow, and 
busied himeclf strenuously in her service. Thrale had 
mado him one of his executors, leaving him a small 





the value of the property, he replied magniloquently, 

“ We are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, bat 

the potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of 

avarice.” The brewery was in fact sold to Barclay, 

Perkins, and Co. for the sum of 135,002, and some 

years afterwards it was the largest concern of the kind in 
world. 


+ During the winter of 1781-2, Johnson's in- 
firmities were growing upon him. In the beginning of 
1782 be was suffering from an illnees which excited 
serious apprehensions, and he went to Mra Thrale’s, as the 
only house where he could use “all the freedom that 
sickness requires.” She nursed him carefully, and ex- 
pressed her feelings with characteristic vehemence in « 
curious journal which he had encouraged her to keep. It 
records her opinions about her affairs and her family, with 
a frankness remarkable even in writing intended for no 
eyo bat ber own. “Here is Mr. Johnson very ill,” she 
writes on tho Ist of Fobruary ;.... “ What shall we do 
for him? If I lose Aim, I am more than undone—friend, 
father, guardian, confidant! God give mo health and 
patience! What shall I do?” There is no reason to 
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doubt the eincerity of these sentiments, though they seem 
to represent a mood of excitement. They show that for 
ten months after Thralo's death Mrs, Thralo was keanly 
sensitive to the value of Johnson's friendship. 

A change, however, was approaching. Towards the 
end of 1780 Mrs, Thrale had made the acquaintance of an 
Ttalian musician named Piozzi, a man of amiable and 
honourable character, making an independent income by 
his profession, but to the eyes of most poople rather in- 
offensive than specially attractive, Tho friendship betwoan 
Mrs. Thrale and Piozzi rapidly became closer, and by the 
end of 1781 she waa on very intimate terms with the 
gentleman whom she calls “my Piozzi.” He had been 
making a professional trip to the Continent during part 
of the period eince her husband's death, and upon his 
return in November, Johnson congratulated her upon having 
two friends who loved her, in terms which suggest no 
existing feeling of jealousy. During 1782 the mutual 
affection of the ledy and the musician became stronger, 
and in the autumn they had avowed it to each other, and 
wore discussing the question of marriage. 

No one who has had some experience of life will be 
inclined to condemn Mra. Thrale for her passion. Rather 
the espacity for a passion not excited by an intrinsically 
unworthy object should increase our esteem for her, Her 
marriage with Thrale had been, as has been said, one of 
convenience; and, though she bore him many children 
and did her duty faithfully, she never loved him. To- 
wards the end of his life he had made her jealous by very 
marked attentions to the pretty and sentimental Sophy 
Streatfield, which once cansed a scene at his table; and 
during the Inst two years his mind had been weakened, 
and his conduct bad caused her anxiety and discomfort 
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‘Tt is not surprising that abe choold wekoms the warm 
wand aieole devotion of ber new lover, thourh she was of 
‘a ripe age and the mather of crown-ap deaghtrs 

Is is, however, equally plein that ap allieoce with 2 
foreign fildler was certain to shock Brith respectability. 
Ti is the obi tory of the quarrel between Philistia and 
Bobemin. Nor was respectability withoct much to my 
for itelf Piossi was » Catholic as well as 0 foreigner; 
to mosery him wax in all probability to break with dangh- 
ters just growing into womanhood, whom it was obricasly 
her first duty to protect. The marriage, therefcey, might 
be regarded as not merely a revolt agsinst conventional 
morality, but az leading to a desertion of country, religion, 
and family. Her children, ber husband's friends, and ber 
whole circle were certain to look upon the match with 
feelings of the strongest dimpproval, and she admitted to 
herself that the objections were founded spon something 
taore weighty than s fear of the world's censure. 
Johnson, in particular, among whore virtoms one 
cannot reckon = superiority to British prejudice, would 
imevitably consider the marriage as simply degrading. 
Foreseeing this, and wishing to avoid the pain of rejecting 
advice which she felt unable to accept, sbe refrained 
from retaining her “friend, father, and guaniian” in the 
position of “confidant.” Her situation in the summer of 
1782 was therefore exceedingly trying. She was unhsppy 
at bome. Her children, ahe complains, did not love her; 
ber servants “devoured” ber; ber friends censured her; 
and her expenses were excessive, whilst the loss of « 
lawsuit strained ber resources, Johnson, sickly, suffering 
and descending into tho gloom of approaching decay, 

pan poeeud Ike's cheaged tiadac-ciced seuly to bunt 
at any moment, if she allowed him to approach the chief 
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subject of her thoughts. Though not in love with Mrs. 
Thrale, he had a very intelligible feeling of jealousy 
towards any one who threatened to distract her allegiance. 
Under such circumstances wo might expect the state of 
things which Miss Burney described long afterwards 
(though with some confusion of dates). Mrs, Thrale, 
sho says, was absent and agitated, restless in manner, 
and hurried in speech, forcing smiles, and averting her 
oyes from her friends ; neglecting every one, including 
Johnson and excepting only Misa Burney herself, to 
whom the secret was confided, and the situation therefore 
explained. Gradually, according to Miss Burney, she 
became more petulant to Johnson than she was herself 
aware, gave palpable hints of being worried by his com- 
pany, and finally excited his resentment and suspicion. 
Tn one or two utterances, though he doubtless felt the 
expedience of reserve, he intrusted his forebodings to 
Miss Burney, and declared that Streatham was lost to 
him for ever. 

At last, in tho end of August, tho crisis came. Mrs. 
Thrale’s lawsuit had gone against her, She thought it 
desirable to go abroad and save money. It had more 
over been “long her dearest wish” to see Italy, with 
Piozzi for a guide. The one difficulty (as she says in her 
journal at the time), was that it seemed equally hard to 
part with Johnson or to take him with her till he hed 
regained strength. At last, however she took courage to 
confide to him her plans for travel, To her extreme an- 
noyance he fully approved of them. He advised her to 
go; anticipated her return in two or three yoars ; and told 
her daughter that he should not scoompany them, even if 
invited. No behaviour, it may be admitted, could be 
more provoking than this unforeseen reasonableness. To 
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nerve oneself to part with o friend, and to find 
the friend perfectly ready, and all your battery of argu- 
ment thrown away is most vexatious. The poor man 
should have begged her to stay with him, or to take him 
with ber; he should have made the scene which she 
professed to dread, bat which would have been the best 
proof of her power. The only conclusion which could 
really have satisfied her—though she, in all probability, did 
not know it—would have been an outburst which would 
have justified a rupture, and allowed her to protest against 
his tyranny as she now proceeded to protest against his 
complacency. 


Johnson wished to go to Italy two years later; and 
his present willingness to be left was probably caused 
by a growing sense of the dangers which threatened 
their friendship. Mrs. Thrale’s anger appears in her 
journal. Ho had nover really loved her, sho declares ; 
his affection for her had been interested, though even 
in her wrath sho admits that ho really loved her husband ; 
he cared less for her conversation, which she had fancied 
necessary to his existence, than for her “roast beef and 
plumb pudden,” which he now devours too “dirtily 
for endurance.” She was fully resolved to go, and yetahe 
could not bear that her going should fail to torture the 
friend whom for eighteen years she had loved and 
cherished 20 kindly. 

No one has a right at once to insist upon the compliance 
of his friends, and to insist that it should be a painful 
compliance. Still Mrs. Thrale's petulant outburst was 
natural enough. It requires notice because her subse- 
quent account of the rupture has given rise to attacks on 
Johnson's character. Her “ Anecdotes,” written in 1786, 
show that her real affection for Johnzon was still coloured 
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by resentment fur his conduct at this and a later period. 
They have an apologetic character which ehows itself in a 
statement asx to the origin of the quarrel, curiously 
different from the contemporary accounts in the diary. 
She says substantially, and the whole book is written so 
as to give probability to the assertion, that Johnson's 
bearishnesa and demands upon her indulgence had become 
intolerable, when he waa no longer under restraint from 
her husband's presence. She therefore“ took advantage" 
of her lost lawsuit and other troubles to leave London, 
and thus escape from his domestic tyranny. He no 
longer, aa she adds, suffered from anything but “old age 
and general infirmity” (a tolerably wide exception !), and 
did not require her nursing. She therefore withdrew 
from the yoke to which she had contentedly submitted 
during her husband's life, but which was intolerable when 
her “ condjutor was no more,” 

Johnson's society was, we may ocasily believe, very 
trying to a widow in such a position ; and it seems to be 
true that Thrale was better able than Mrs. Thrale to restrain 
his oddities, little as the lady shrank at times from reason- 
able plain-speaking- Bat the later account involves some- 
thing more than a bare suppression of the truth. The 
excuse about his health is, perhaps, the worst part of 
her case, because obviously insincere. Nobody could be 
mors fully aware than Mrs, Thrale that Johnson's infir- 
mities were rapidly gathering, and that another winter or 
two must in all probability be fatal to him. She knew, 
therefore, that he was never more in want of the caro 
which, as she seems to imply, had saved him from tho 
specific tendency to something likemadness, She know, 
in fact, that ehe was throwing him upon the care of his 
other friends, zealous and affectionate enough, it is true, 
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but yet unable to supply him with the domestic comforts 
of Streatham. Sho clearly felt that this was a real in- 
jury, inevitable it might bo under the circumstances, but 
certainly not to be extenuated by the paltry evasion as to 
his improved health. So far from Johnson's health being 
now established, she had not dared to speak until his 
temporary recovery from a dangerous illness, which had 
provoked her at the time to the strongest expressions of 
anxious regret. She had (according to the diary) regarded 
a possible breaking of the yoke in the carly part of 1782 
as a terrible evil, which would “more than ruin her.” 
Even when resolved to leave Streatham, her one great 
difficulty is the dread of parting with Johnson, and the 
pecuniary troubles are the solid and conclusive reagon. 
In the later account the money question is the mere pre- 
text; the desire to leave Johnson the true motive; and 
the long-cherished desire to eee Italy with Piowmi is judi- 
diously dropped out of notice altogether. 

The truth is plain enough. Mrs. Thrale was torn by 
conflicting feelings. She still loved Johnson, and yet 
dreaded his cortain disapproval of her strongest wishes, 
Sho respected him, but was resolved not to follow his 
advice, Sho wished to treat him with kindness and to be 
repaid with gratitude, and yot his presence and his affec- 
tion were full of intolerable inconveniences. When an 
old friendship becomes a burden, the emaller infirmities of 
manner and temper to which we once submitted willingly, 
become intolerable. She had borne with Johnson's modes 
of eating and with his rough reproofs to herself and her 
friends during sixteen years of her married life ; and for 
nearly a year of her widowhood she still clung to him ax 
the wisest and kindest of monitors, His mannors bad 
undergons no spasmodic change, They became intolerable 
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when, for other reasons, she resented his possible inter- 
ference, and wanted a very different guardian and con- 
fidant ; and, therefore, she wished to part, and yet wished 
that the initiative should come from him, 

The decision to leave Streatham was taken. Johnson 
parted with deep regret from the house ; he read a chapter 
of the Testament in the library; he took leave of the 
church with a kies; he composed a prayer commending 
the family to the protection of Heaven ; and he did not 
forget to note in his journal the details of the last dinner 
of which he partook. This quaint observation may 
have been due to some valetudinary motive, or, more pro- 
bably, to some odd freak of association. Once, when 
eating an omelette, he was deeply affected because it 
recalled his old friend Nugent. “Ah, my dear friend,” 
he said “in an agony,” “I shall nover eat omelette with 
thee again!" And in the present case there is an obscure 
reference to some funeral connected in his mind with a 
meal. The unlucky entry has caused some ridicule, but 
need hardly convince us that his love of the family in 
which for 20 many years he had been an honoured and 
honour-giving inmate was, as Miss Seward amiably sug- 
gests, in great measure “ kitchen-love.” 

No immediate rupture followed the abandonment of 
the Streatham establishment, Johnson spent some weeks 
at Brighton with Mrs, Thrale, during which a crisis was 
taking place, without his knowledge, in hor relations to 
Piozsi. After vehement altercations with hor daughters, 
whom she criticizes with great bitterness for their utter 
want of heart, she resolved to break with Piozzi for at 
least a time. Her plan was to go to Bath, and there to 
retrench her expenses, in the hopes of being able to recall 
her lover at aome future period, Meanwhile he left her 
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and returned to Italy. After another winter in London, 
during which Johnson was still a frequent inmate of her 
honse, she went to Bath with her daughters in April, 
1783, A melancholy period followed for both the friends, 
Mrs, Thrale lost a younger daughter, and Johnson had a 
paralytic stroke in June. Death was sending preliminary 
warnings. A correspondence was kept up, which implies 
that the old terms were not ostensibly broken. Mra, 
‘Thrale speaks tartly more than once ; and Johnson's lettera 
go into medical details with his customary plainnesa of 
speech, and he occasionally indulges in laments over the 
supposed change in her feelings. The gloom is thicken- 
ing, and the old playful gallantry has died out. The old 
man evidently felt himself deserted, and suffered from the 
breaking-up of the asylum he had loved so well. Tho 
final catastrophe camo in 1784, less than six months 
before Johnson's death. 

After much suffering in mind and body, Mrs. Thrale 
had at last induced hor daughters to consent to her mar- 
riage with Piowzi. Sho sent for him at once, and they 
were married in Juno, 1784. A painful correspondence 
followed. Mrs. Thrale announced her marriage in a 
friendly letter to Johnson, excusing her previous silence 
on the ground that discussion could only have caused 
them pain. The revelation, though Johngon could not 
have been quite unprepared, produced one of his bursts of 
fory. ‘ Madam, if I intorpret your letter rightly,” wrote 
the old man, “you are ignominioualy married. If it is 
yet undone, let us once more talk together. If you have 
abandoned your children and your religion, God forgive 
your wickedness! If you have forfeited your fame and 
your country, may your folly do no farther mischicf! Ii 
the last act is yot to do, I, who have loved you, esteemed 
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yu, reverenced you, and served you—I, who long thoazht 
you the first of womankind—entrest that before your fate 
is irrevocable, I may once more see you! I was, I once 
was, madam, most truly yours, Sam. Johnson.” 

Mra. Thrale replied with spirit and dignity to this ery 
of blind indignation, speaking of her husband with bo- 
coming pride, and resenting the unfortanate phrase about 
her Jom of “fame.” Sho ended by declining further 
intercourse till Johnson could change his opinion of 
Piorzi. Johnson admitted in his reply that he had no 
right to rieont her conduct; expressed his gratitude for 
the kindness which had “soothed twenty years of a life 
mulically wretched,” and implored her (‘* superfluoualy,” as 
sho says) to induce Piozxi to settle in England. He then 
took leave of hor with an expreasion of sad forebodings, 
Mm, Thrale, now Mr. Piorzi, says that she replied affec- 
tionately ; but the letter is miming. Tho friendship was 
broken off, and during the brief remainder of Johnson's 
lifo, the Pioazis were absent from England. 

Of her there is little more to be said. After passing 
wome tinge in Italy, where sho became a light of that 
wretched little Della Cruacan society of which some 
faint momory is preserved by Gifford’s ridicule, now pretty 
noarly forgotten with its objects, she returned with her 
husband to England. Her anecdotes of Johnson, pub- 
lished soon after his death, had a euccees which, in spite 
of much ridicule, encouraged her to some further literary 
offorta of a aprightly but ephemeral kind. She lived 
happily with Piorzi, and never had cause to regret her 
marriage. Sho was reconciled to her daughters sufficiently 
to ronow a friendly intercourse ; but the elder ones set up 
& noparate catablishment. Piozzi died not long after- 
warts. Sho was wtill « vivacious old Indy, who celebrated 
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her 80th birthday by « ball, and is eupposed at that ripo 
age to have made an offer of marriage to a young actor. 
She died in May, 1821, leaving all that she could dispors 
of to a nephew of Piozzis, who had boon naturalised 
in England, 

Meanwhile Johnson was rapidly approaching the grave, 
His old inmates, Lovett and Miss Williams, had gone 
before him ; Goldsmith and Garrick and Beauclerk had 
become memories of the past; and the gloom gathered 
thickly around him. The old man clung to life with 
pathetic earnestness. Though life had been often melan- 
choly, he never affected to conceal the horror with which 
he regarded death. Ho frequently doolared that death 
must bo dreadful to every reasonable man. “ Death, my 
dear, is very dreadful," he eays simply in a letter to Lucy 
Porter in the last year of his life. Still later he shocked 
4 pious friend by admitting that the foar‘opprosted him, 
Dr. Adams tried tho ordinary consolation of the divine 
goodness, and went so far as to suggest that hell might 
not imply much positive suffering. Johnson's religious 
views were of a different colour. “I am afraid,” ho said, 
“T may be one of thoes who shall be damned." “ What 
do you mean by damned!” asked Adams, Johnson re- 
plied passionately and loudly, “Sent to bell, sir, and 
punished everlastingly.” Remonstrances only doepened 
his melancholy, and he silenced his friends by exclaiming 
in gloomy agitation, “I'll have no more ont!" Often in 
these last years he was heard muttering to himeelf the 
passionate complaint of Clandio, “Ab, bat to die and go 
we know not whither!" At other times he was speaking 
‘of some lost friend, and saying, “Poor man—and then he 
died!" ‘The peculiar horror of death, which moms to 
indicate a tinge of insanity, was combined with utter 

u 
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fearlessness of pain. He called to the surgeons to cut 
deeper when performing a painful operation, and shortly 
before his death inflicted such wounds upon himself in 
hopes of obtaining relief as, very erroneously, to suggest 
the idea of micide, Whilst his strength remained, he 
endeavoured to disperse molancholy by some of the old 
methods. In the winter of 1783-4 he got together the 
few surviving members of the old Ivy Lane Club, which 
had flourished when he waa composing the Dictionary ; 
but the old place of meeting had vanished, most of the 
original members were dead, and the gathering can have 
boon but melancholy. Ho started another club at the 
Kesex Head, whose members were to meet twice a week, 
with the modest fine of threepence for non-attendance. It 
appears to have included a rather “ strange mixture" of 
people, and thereby to have given some scandal to Sir 
John Hawkins and even to Reynolds. They thought 
that his craving for society, increased by his loss of 
Streatham, was leading him to undignified concessions. 
Amongst the members of the club, however, were such 
men as Horsley and Windham, Windham seems to havo 
attracted mors personal regard than mout politicians, by a 
gonerous warmth of enthusiasm not too common in the 
class. In politics he was an ardent disciple of Burke's, 
whom he afterwards followed in his separation from the 
new Whigs. But, though adhering to the principles which 
Johnson detested, he knew, like his preceptor, how to 
win Johnaon’s warmest regard. He waa the most eminent 
of the younger generation who now looked up to Johnson 
as a venerable relic from the past. Another was young 
Burke, that very priggish and silly young man as ho 
seoras to have been, whose loes, none the less, broke the 
tender heart of his father, Friendships, now more in- 
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teresting, were those with two of the most distinguished 
suthoresses of the day. One of thom was Hannah Mors, 
who was about this time coming to the conclusion that 
the talents which had gained her distinction in the literary 


Her vivacity during the earlier 
years of their acquaintance exposed her to an occasional 
rebafl “She does not gain upon me, sir; I think her 
empty-headed,” was one of his remarks ; and it was to 
her that he said, according to Mrs. Thrale, though Boswell 
reports « softened vorsion of the remark, that sho should 
“ considor what her flattery was worth, before she choked 
him with it." More frequently, he seems to havo repaid 
it in kind. “There was no name in poutry,” ho said, 
“which might not be glad to own her poem"”—the 
Bas Blew. Certainly Johnson did not stick at trifles 
in intercourse with his female friends, Hw» was delighted, 
shortly before his death, to “ gallant it about” with her at 
Oxford, and in serious moments showed a respectful 
regard for her merits. Hannah More, who thus sat at 
the feet of Johnson, oncournged the juvenile ambition of 
Macaulay, and did not dio till the historian had grown 
into manhood ond fame, The other friendship notiood 
‘was with Fanny Burney, who also lived to our own 
time. Johnson's affection for this daughter of his friend 
#eems to have been amongat the tenderest of his old 
age. When she was first introduced to him at the 
Thralos, she was overpowered and indeed had her 
head a little turned by flattery of the most agreeable 
kind that an author can receive, The “great literary 
Leviathan” showed himself to have the recently pub- 
lished Zvelina at his fingers’ onds. He quoted, and 
almost acted passages “La! Polly!" ho exclaimed in « 
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pert feminine accent, “only think ! Mias has danced with 
alord!" How many modern readers can assign its place 
to that quotation, or answer tho question which poor 
Boswell asked in despair and amidst general ridicule for 
his ignorance, “What ia a Brangton?” ‘There is some- 
thing pleasant in the enthusiasm with which men like 
Johnson and Burke welcomed the literary achievements 
of the young lady, whose first novels seem to have made 
@ sensation almost as lively aa that produced by Miss 
Bronté, and far auperior to anything that fell to the lot 
of Misa Austen. Johnson seems always to have regarded 
her with personal affection. He had a tender interview 
with her shortly before his death ; he begged her with 
solemn energy to remember him in her prayers; he 
apologized pathetically for being unable to see her, as 
his weakness increased ; and sent hor tender messages 
from his deathbed. 

As the end drew near, Johnson accepted the inevitable 
like a man. After spending most of the latter months of 
1784 in the country with the friends who, after the loss of 
the Thrales, could give him most domestic comfort, ho came 
back to London to die. He made his will, and settled a 
few matters of business, and was pleased to be told that 
he would be buried in Westminster Abbey. He uttered 
4 fow words of aolemn advice to those who came near 
him, and took affecting leave of his friends. Langton, 
so warmly loved, was in clos attendance, Johnson said 
to him tenderly, Te teneam moriens deficiente manu. 
Windham broke from political occupations to sit by the 
dying man. Once Langton found Burke sitting by his 
bedside with three or four friends. “I am afraid,” said 
Burke, “that so many of us must be oppressive to you.” 
“No, sir, it is not ao,” replied Johnson, “and I must be 
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in a wretched state indeed when your company would 
not be a delight to me.” “My dear sir,” said Barke, 
with a breaking voice, “you have always been too good 
to me ;" and parted from his old friend for the last time. 
Of Reynolds, he begged three things: to forgive a debt of 
thirty pounds, to read the Bible, and never to paint on 
Sundays. A few flashes of the old humour broke through. 
Ho said of a man who sat up with him: “Sir, the 
fellow’s an idiot; he's as awkward as a turnspit when 
first put into the wheel, and as sleepy as a dormouse,” 
His last recorded words were to a young lady who had 
begged for his blessing: “God bleas you, my dear.” 
The same day, December 13th, 1784, he gradually 
sank and died peacefully. He waa laid in the Abbey, 


and the playful prediction which he mado to Goldsmith 
has boon amply fulfilled :— 


Forsitan ot nostrem nomen misoebitar istia. 


‘The names of many greater writers are inscribed upon 
tho walls of Westminster Abbey; but scarcely any ono 
lies there whose heart was more acutely responsive during 
life to the deepest and tenderest of human emotions, 
Th visiting that strange gathering of departed heroes and 
statesmen and philanthropists and poots, there are many 
whose words and deeds have a far greater influence upon 
our imaginations; but thero are very few whom, when 
all has been said, we can love so heartily as Samuel 
Johnson. 





CHAPTER VI. 


JOHNBON’S WRITINGS, 


Tr remains to speak of Jobnson’s position in literature 
For reasons sufficiently obvious, few men whose lives 
have been devoted to letters for an equal period, have left 
behind them such scanty and inadequate remaina, John- 
son, as we have seen, worked only under the pressure of 


circumstances ; a very emall proportion of his latter life 
was devoted to literary employment. The working houra 
of his earlier years were spent for the most part in pro- 
ductions which can hardly be called literary, Seven 
years were devoted to the Dictionary, which, whatever ite 
merits, could be a book only in the material sense of the 
word, and was of course destined to be soon superseded. 
Much of his hack-work has doubtless passed into oblivion, 
and though the ordinary relic-worship has gathered 
together fragmenta enough to fill twelve decent octavo 
volumes (to which may be added the two volumes of 
parliamentary reports), the part which can be called alive 
may be compressed into very moderate compass. Johnson 
may be considered as # poet, an essayist, a pamphletoor, 
a traveller, a critic, and a biographer. Among his 
poems, the two imitations of Juvenal, especially the 
Vanity of Human Wishes, and minor fragment or two, 
probably deserve more respect than would be conceded 
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to them by adherents of modern schools. His most 
ambitions work, Jrene, can be read by men in whom a 
sense of duty has been abnormally developed. Among 
the two hundred and odd ossays of the Rambler, there is 
& fair proportion which will deserve, but will hardly 
obtain, respectful attention. Rasselas, one of the philo- 
sophical tales popular in the last century, gives the essence 
of much of the Hambler in a different form, and to these 
may be added tho essay upon Soame Jenyns, which 
deala with the same absorbing question of human happi- 
ness. The political pamphlets, and the Journey fo the 
Hebrides, have # certain historical interest; but are 
otherwise readable only in particular passages, Much of 
his criticism is pretty nearly obsolete; but the child 
of hia old age—the Lives of the Poets—a book in which 
criticiam and biography are combined, is an admirable 
performance in spite of serious defecta It is the work 
that beat reflects his mind, and intelligent readera who 
have once made its acquaintance, will be apt to turn it 
into a familiar companion. 

If it is oasy to assign tho causes which limited the 
quantity of Johnson's work, it is more curious to inquire 
what was the quality which onco gained for it # much 
authority, and which now soems to havo #0 far lost its 
savour. The peculiar style which is associated with 
Johneon's name must count for something in both 
processos, The mannerism is strongly marked, and of 
cone offensive ; for by “ mannerism,” os I understand 
the word, is meant the ropetition of certain forms of 
Tnngoage in obedience to blind habit and without ro- 
ference to their propriety in the particular case. John- 
won’s sentences seem to be contorted, as his gigantic 
limbs used to twitch, by « kind of mechanical epasmodio 
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action, The most obvious peculiarity is the tendency 
which be noticed himself, to “use too big words and too 
many of them.” He had to explain to Miss Reynolds 
that the Shakesperian line,— 
You must borrow me Garugantua’s mouth, 

had been applied to him becsuse be used “ big words, 
which require the mouth of a giant to pronounce them.” 
It was not, however, the mere bigness of the wonls 
that distinguished his style, but = peculiar love of 
patting the sbetract for the concrete, of using awkward 
inversions, and of balancing his sentences in a monotonous 
thythm, which gives the appearance, as it sometimes 
corresponds to the reality, of elaborate logical diserimins- 
fiom With all its fanlts the style hes the merits of 
masculine directness. The inversions are not rach as to 
complicate the construction As Boswell remarks, be 
never uses 3 parenthesis; and his style, though ponder- 
ous and wearisome, is as transparent es the amarter aip- 
apap of Macaulay. 

‘This singular manverism sppecrs in his earliest 
writings ; it is most marked at the time of the Rambler ; 
whilst in the Lives of the Poets, although I think that 
the trick of inversion has become commoner, the other 
pecolinrities have been so far eoftened as (in my judgment, 
at least), to be inoffensive. It ix perhaps needles to 
give exumples of a tendancy which marks almost every 
page of his writing A passage or two fiom the Bambler 
may illustrate the quality of the style, and the oddity of 
the effect prodared, when & i applind to topies of = 
trivial kind. The aathor of the Rumbier is supposed to 
receive a remonstmnece upon his excessive gravity from 
the lively Flirtifla, who wishes him to write in defance of 
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masquerades. Conscious of his own incapacity, he 
applies to a man of “high reputation in gay life ;" who, 
on tho fifth perusal of Flirtilla’s letter breaks into a 
rapture, and declares that he is ready to devote himealf to 
her service. Here is part of the apostrophe put into the 
mouth of this brilliant rake. “‘ Behold, Flirtilla, at thy 
feet a man grown gray in the study of those noble arts 
by which right and wrong may be confounded; by 
which reason may be blinded, when we have a mind to 
escape from her inspection, and caprice and appetite 
instated in uncontrolled command and boundless 
dominion! Such a casuist may surely engage with 
certainty of success in vindication of an entertainment 
which in an instant gives confidence to the timorous and 
kindles ardour in the cold, an entertainment where the 
vigilance of jealousy has so often been clouded, and tho 
virgin is eet free from the necessity of languishing in 
silenes ; where all the outworks of chastity are at once 
demolished; where the heart is laid open without a 
blush ; where beshfulness may survive virtue, and no 
wish is crushed under the frown of modesty.” 

Here is another passage, in which Johnson is speaking 
upon a topic more within hia proper province; and which 
contains sound sense under ite weight of words, A 
man, he says, who reads a printed book, is often con- 
tented to be pleased without critical examination. “But,” 
he adds, “if the same man be called to consider the 
merit of a production yet anpublished, he brings an 
imagination heated with objections to passages which he 
has never yet heard; he invokes all the powers of 
criticism, and stores his memory with Taste and Grace, 
Purity and Delicacy, Manners and Unitiee, sounds which 
having boen once uttered by thoss that understood 
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them, have been aines re-echoed without meaning, and 
kept up to the disturbance of the world by constant 
repercugsion from one eoxeomb to another. He con- 
sidera himself as obliged to ahow by some proof of hia 
abilities, that he is not consulted to no purpose, and 
therefore watches every opening for objection, and looks 
round for every opportunity to propose some specious 
alteration. Such opportunities a very small degree of 
sagacity will enable him to find, for in every work of 
imagination, the disposition of parts, the insertion of 
incidents, and use of decorations may be varied in a 
thousand ways with equal propricty ; and, as in things 
nearly equal that will always seem best to every man 
which he himeolf produces, the critic, whose business 
is only to proposs without the care of execution, can 
never want the eatizfaction of believing that he has 
suggested very important improvementa, nor the power 
of enforcing his advice by argumenta, which, as they 
appear convincing to himyelf, either his kindness or his 
vanity will press obstinately and importunately, without 
suspicion that ho may possibly judge too hastily in favour 
of his own advice or inquiry whether the advantage of 
the new echeme be proportionate to the labour." We may 
still notice a “ repercussion" of words from one coxcomb 
to another; though somehow the words have been 
changed or translated. 

Johnson's style is characteristic of the individual and 
of the epoch. ‘The preceding generation had exhibited 
tho final triumph of common senso over the pedantry of 
decaying scholasticism. The movements represented by 
Locke's philosophy, by the rationalizing school in thoology, 
and by the eo-called classicism of Pope and his followers, 
are different phases of the same impulse. The quality 
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valued above all others in philosophy, literature, and art 
was clear, bright, common sense. To expel tho mystery 
which had served as a cloak for charlatans waa the great 
aim of the time, and the method was to appeal from tho 
professom of exploded technicalities to the jndgment of 
cultivated men of ghe world. Berkeley places his Utopia 
in happy climes, — 

Where nature guides, and virtue rulos, 

Where men shall not impose for truth and senae 
The pedantry of courts and schools. 


Simplicity, clearnoss, directness are, therefore, the great 
virtues of thought and style, Berkeloy, Addison, Popo, 
and Swift aro tho great models of such excellence in 
various departments of literature, 


In the succeeding generation we become aware of a 
certain leaven of dissatisfaction with the esthetic and 
intelloctual code thus inherited, The supremacy of com- 
mon sense, the superlative importance of clearness, is still 
fully acknowledged, but there is a growing undertone of 
dissent in form and substance, Attempts are made to re- 
store philosophical conceptions assailed by Locke and his 
followers ; the rationaliam of the deistic or semi-deistic 
writers is declared to be superficial ; their optimistic theories 
disregard the dark side of nature, and provide no sufficient 
utterance for the sadness caused by the contemplation of 
human suffering; and the polished monotony of Pope’a 
verses begins to fall upon those who shall tread in his 
steps. Some daring sceptica are even inquiring whether 
he is a poet at all. And simultaneously, though Addison 
is still a kind of sacred model, the best prose writers aro 
beginning to aim at a more complex structure of sentence, 
fitted for the expression of a wider range of thought and 
smotion. 
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Johneon, though no conscious revolutionist, shares this 
growing discontent, ‘The Spectator is written in the lan- 
sroage of the drawing-room and the coffee-honse, Nothing 
is over said which might not pass in conversation between 
a couple of “ wits,” with, at most, some graceful indulgence 
in passing moods of eolemn or tender seatiment. Johnson, 
though devoted to socisty in his own way, was anything 
‘but a producer of small talk. Society meant to him an 
escape from the gloom which beset him whenever he was 
abandoned to his thoughts. Neither his education nor 
the manners acquired in Grab Street had qualified him to 
be an observer of those lighter foibles which were touched 
by Addison with so dexterous a hand. When he ven- 
tures upon such topica he flounders dreadfully, and rather 
reminds us of an artist who should attempt to paint 
miniatures with a mop. No man, indood, took more of 
interest in what is called the scienco of human nature; 
and, when roused by the stimulus of argument, he could 
talk, as haa been shown, with almost unrivalled vigour 
and point. But his favourite topics are the deeper springs 
of character, rather than superficial peculiarities ; and his 
Vigorous sayings aro concentrated essenco of strong sense 
and doop feeling, not dainty epigrams or graceful embodi- 
mente of delicate observation. Johnson was not, like 
some contemporary antiquarians, a systematic student ofthe 
English literature of the preceding centuries, but he had 
a strong affection for some of its chief masterpieces, Bur 
ton's Anatomy of Melancholy was, he declared, the only 
book which ever got him out of bed two hours sooner 
than ho wished. Sir Thomas Browne was another con- 
genial writer, who is supposed to have had some influence 
upon his style. He never eeems to have directly imitated 
any one, though come nonsense haz been talked about his 
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“forming a stylo ;" but it is probable that he felt a closer 
affinity to those old scholars, with their elaborate and 
ornate language and their deep and solemn tone of senti- 
ment, than to the brilliant but comparatively superficial 
writers of Queen Anne’s time, He was, one may aay, & 
scholar of the old type, forced by circumstances upon the 
world, but always retaining s sympathy for the scholar’s 
life and temper. Accordingly, his style acquired eome- 
thing of the old elaboration, though the attempt to con- 
forsa to the canons of a lator ago renders the structure dis- 
agreeably monotonous. His tendency to pomposity is not 
redeemed by the nafvefé and spontaneity of his masters, 

The inferiority of Johnson's written to his spoken 
utterances ia indicative of his divided life. There are 
moments at which his writing takes the terse, vigorous 
tone of his talk. In his letters, such as those to Chester. 
field and Macpherzon and in occasional passages of his 
pamphieta, we aee that he could be pithy enough when ho 
chose to descend from his Latinized abstractions to good 
concrete English ; but that is only when he becomes ex- 
cited. His face when in repose, we are told, appeared to 
‘be almost imbecile; he was constantly sunk in reverios, 
from which he was only roused by a challenge to conver- 
sation. In his writings, for the most part, we seem to be 
listening to the reverie rather than the talk ; we are over- 
hearing a soliloquy in his study, not a vigorous diacussion 
over the twentieth cup of tea; he is not fairly put upon 
his mettle, and is content to expound without enforcing, 
We seem to see a man, heavy-eyed, ponderous in his 
gestures, like some huge mechanism which grinds out a 
ponderous tissue of verbingo as heavy on it is certainly 
solid. 


Tho substance corresponds to the style. Johnaon haa 
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something in common with the fashionable pessimism of 
modern times. No sentimentalist of to-day could be more 
convinced that life is in the main miserable. Ut was his 
favourite theory, according to Mrx Thrale, that all human 
action was prompted by the “vacuity of life.” Men act 
solely in the hope of escaping from thomaelves, Evil, as 
a follower of Schopenhauer would assert, is the positive, 
and good merely the negative of evil. All desire is at 
bottom an attempt to escape from pain. The doctrine 
neither resulted from, nor generated, a philosophical theory 
fm Johnson's case, and was in the main a generaliza 
tion of his own experience. Not the less, the aim of 
moat of his writing is to express this sentiment in one 
form or other. He differs, indeed, from most modern 
sentimentalists, in having tho most hearty contempt for 
useless whining. If he dwells upon human misery, it is 
because he feels that it is as futile to join with the opti- 
mist in ignoring, as with the pessimist in howling over 
the evil. We are in a ead world, full of pain, but 
wo have to make the best of it, Stubborn patience and 
hard work are the sole remedies, or mther the sole 
means of temporary etcape, Much of the Rambler is 
occupied with variations upon this theme, and expresses 
the kind of dogged resolution with which he would have 
us plod through this weary world. Take for oxample 
this passage:—“The controversy about the reality of 
external evils in now at an end. That life has many 
miseries, and that those miseries are sometimes at least 
equal to all the powers of fortitude is now universally 
confessed ; and, therefore, it is useful to consider not only 
how we may eacape them, but by what means those 
which either the accidents of affairs or the infirmities 
of nature must bring upon us may be mitigated and 
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lightened, and how we may make those hours lees wretched 
which the condition of our present existence will not 
allow to be very happy. 

“The cure for the greatest part of haman miscriea is not 
radical, but palliative, Infelicity és involved in corporeal 
nature, and interwoven with our being; all attempts, 
therefore, to decline it wholly are useless and vain; the 
armies of pain eend thelr arrows against as on every side, 
the choice is only between those which are more or lees 
sharp, or tinged with poison of greater or less malignity ; 
and the strongest armour which reason can supply will 
only blunt their points, but cannot repel them. 

“Tho great remedy which Heaven has put in our hands 
is patience, by which, though we cannot leasen the tor- 
ments of the body, we can in a great measure preserve 
the peace of the mind, and shall suffer only the natural 
and genuine force of an evil, without heightening ite 
acrimony or prolonging its effects.” 

It is hardly desirable for a moralist to aim at originality 
in hia precspts, We must be content if he enforces old 
truths in such a manner as to convince ua of the depth 
and sincerity of his feeling, Johnson, it must be con- 
fessod, rathor abuses the monalist’s privilege of being 
commonplace. He doscants not unfrequently upon pro- 
positions so trite that oven the most earnest enforcement 
can give them little interest, With all drawhacks, how- 
ever, the moralizing is the beat part of the Rambler. 
Many of the papers follow the precedent set by Addison 
in the Spectator, but without Addison's felicity. Like 
Addinon, he indulges in allegory, which, in his hands, 
becomes unéndorably frigid and clumsy; he tries light 
aocial satire, and is fain to confess that we can apy a 
beard under the mufiler of his feminine characters ; he 
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treats us to criticiam which, like Addison's, goes upon 
exploded principles, but unlike Addison's, is apt to be 
almost wilfully outrageous, His odd remarks upon 
Milton's versifiostion are the worst example of this weak. 
news, The result is what one might expect from the 
attempt of a writer without an ear to sit in judgment 
upon the greatest master of harmony in the language, 
These defects have consigned the Rembler to the 
dustiest shelves of libraries, and account for the wonder 
expressed by such a critic as M. Taine at the English 
love of Johnson. Certainly if that love were nourished, 
as he seoms to fancy, by assiduous study of the Rambler, 
it would be a curious phenomenon. And yot with all 
ita fault, the reader who can plod through its pages 
will at least fool respect for the author. It is not 
unworthy of tho man whose great lesson is “clear your 
mind of cant;”' who felt most deeply the misery of the 
world, but from the bottom of his heart despised 
queralous and sentimental complaints on ono side, and 
optimist glasses upon the other, To him, as to some others 
of his temperament, the affectation of looking at the 
bright side of things seoms to have presented itself as the 
bitterest of mockeries; and nothing would tempt him 
to let fino words pass themselves off for genuine sense. 
Here are some remarks upon the vanity in which some 
authors seek for consolation, which may illustrate this 


* Of this woll-known sentiment it may be eaid, a4 of someotber 
familiar quotations, that ite direct meaning haa beeo alightly 
modified in nse, ‘The emphnaix in changed. Johnson's words 
wore “Clear your mind of cant, You may talk se other people do; 
you may say to a man, #ir, 1am your humble servant; you are not 
his most humble servant. . . . You may fal in this manner; 
it Ja s mode of talking im society ; but don’t thimk fooliehly.” 
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Jovo of rvalities and conclude our quotations from the 
Rambler. 

“By euch acts of voluntary delusion does every man 
endeavour to conceal his own unimportance from himself. 
It is long before we are convinced of the small propor- 
tion which every individual bears to the collective body 
of mankind; or learn how few can be interested in tho 
fortune of any single man ; how little vacancy is left in 
the world for any new object of attention ; to how amall 
extent the brightest blaze of merit can be spread amidst 
the mists of busincss and of folly; and how soon it is 
clouded by the intervention of other novelties. Not 
only the writer of books, but the commander of armies, 
and the deliverer of nations, will easily outlive all noisy 
and popular reputation: he may be celebrated for a time 
by the public voice, but his actions and hie name will 
soon be conaidered as remote and unaffecting, and be rarely 
mentioned but by those whose alliance gives them somo 
vanity to gratify by frequent commemoration, It seoma 
not to be sufficiently considered how little renown can 
bo admitted in the world. Mankind are kept perpetually 
busy by their fears or desires, and have not mora 
leisure from their own affairs than to nequaint them- 
solves with tho accidents of the current day. Engaged in 
contriving some refuge from calamity, or in shortening 
their way to some new pomession, they seldom suffer their 
thoughts to wander to the past or future; none but a few 
solitary students have leisure to inquire into the claims 
of ancient herocs or sages; and names which hoped to 
range over kingdoms and continents shrink at last into 
cloisters and colleges. Nor is it certain that even of 
these dark and narrow habitations, these last retreats of 
fame, the possession will be long kept. Of men devoted 

5 
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to literature very few extend their views beyond soma 
particular science, and the greater part scldom inquire, oven 
in their own profession, for any anthors but those whom 
the present modo of study happens to force upon their 
notice; they desire not to fill their minds with un- 
fashionable knowledge, but contentedly resign to oblivion 
thoze books which they now find censured or neglected.” 

The moet remarkable of Johnson's utterances upon 
his favonrite topic of the Vanity of Human Wishes is 
the story of Raseslas, Tho plan of the book is simplo, 
and recalls certain parts of Voltaire’s simultanoous but 
incomparably more bniliant attack upon Optimism in 
Candide, There is supposed to bo a happy valloy in 
Abyssinia where the royal princea aro confined in total 
seclusion, but with ample supplies for every conceivable 
want, Ravselas, who haa been thus educated, becomes 
curious as to the outside world, and at lost makes his 
escape with his sister, her attendant, and the ancient 
wage and poet, Imlac. Under Imlac's guidance thoy 
warvey life and manners in various stations; they mako 
the acquaintancs of philosophers, statesmen, men of tho 
world, and recluse; they discuss the results of their 
experience pretty much in the style of the Rambler ; 
they agree to pronounce the eentencs “Vanity of 
Vanitice !” and finally, in a “conclusion where nothing is 
concluded,” they resolve to return to the happy valley, 
The book is little more than a set of easays upon life, 
with just story enough to hold it together, It is want. 
ing in those brilliant ashes of epigram, which illustrate 
Voltaire’s pages so as to blind somo readers to ite real 
force of sentiment, and yes it loaves a peculiar and 
powerful impression upon the reader, 

The general tone may bo collected from a few passages 
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Here is a fragmont, the conclusion of which ia perhaps 
the most familiar of quotations from Johnson's writings. 
Imlsc in narrating his life describes his attempts to 
become a poot, 

“The business of a post,” said Imlac, “is to examine 
not the individual, but the species; to remark general 
properties and large appearances; he does not number 
the streaks of the tulip or describe the different shades in 
the verdure of the forest. He is to exhibit in his 
portraits of nature such prominent and striking features 
as recall the original to every mind; and must neglect 
the minnte discriminations which one may have remarked, 
and another have noglected for those characteristics which 
are alike obvious to vigilance and carelessness." 

“But the knowledge of nature is only half the task of 
a post; he must be acquainted likewise with all the 
modes of life, His charncter requires that he estimate 
the happiness and misery of very condition ; observe the 
power of all the passions in all their combinations, and 
know the changes of the human mind as they are modified 
by various institutions, and accidental influences of 
climate or custom, from the sprightliness of infancy to 
the despondency of decrepitude. Ho must divest him- 
self of the prejudices of his age or country; he must 
consider right and wrong in their abstracted and in- 
variable state; he must disregard present lawa and 
opinions, and rise to general and transcendental truths, 
which will always be the samo ; he must therefore content 
himself with the slow progress of his namo; contemn the 
applause of his own time, and commit his claims to the 
jnatice of posterity. He must write aa tho interproter 
of nature and tho legislator of mankind, and conaidor 
himself as presiding over the thoughts and mannors 
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“His labours are not yet at an end; he must know 
many languages and many eciences; and that his stylo 
may be worthy of his thoughts, must by incessant 
prictice familiarize to himself every delicacy of speech 
and grace of harmony.” 

Imlac now felt the enthusiastic fit and was proceeding 
to aggrindize his profession, when the prince cried out, 
“Enough, thou hast convinced me that no human being 
evor be a poot,” 

Indeed, Johnson's conception of pootry is not the 
one which is now fashionable, and which would rather 
seem to imply that philosophical power and moral sonsi- 
bility are #0 far disqualifications to the true post, 

Here, again, is a view of the superfine system of moral 
philosophy. A mecting of learned men is discussing the 
everrecurring problem of happiness, and one of them 
speaks as follows :— 

“The way to be happy is to live according to nature, 
in obedience to that universal and unalterable Inw with 
which every heart is originally impreswd ; which is not 
written on it by precept, but engraven by destiny, not 
instilled by education, but infused at our nativity. He 
that lives according to nature will suffer nothing from the 
delusions of hope, or importunities of desire; he will 
receive and reject with equability of temper, and act or 
suffer as the reason of things shall alternately prescribe. 
Other men may amuse themeelyes with subtle definitions 
or intricate ratiocinations, Let him learn to be wise by 
easier means: let him observe the hind of the forest, and 
tho linnet of the grove; let him consider the life of 
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animals whose motions are regulated by instinct ; they 
obey their guide and are happy. 

“Lot us, therefore, at length cease to dispute, and learn 
to live; throw away the incumbrance of precepts, which 
they who utter them with so much pride and pomp do 
not understand, and carry with ua this simple and in- 
telligible maxim, that deviation from nature is deviation 
from happiness.” 

The prince modestly inquires what is the precise 
meaning of the advice just given. 

“When I find young men so humble and so docile,” 
sid the philosophor, “I can deny thom no information 
which my studies havo enabled mo to afford. To live 
according to nature, is to act always with due regard to 
the fitness arising from the relations and qualities of 
causes and effects, to coneur with the great and unchange- 
able scheme of universal felicity ; to co-operate with the 
general disposition and tendency of the present system of 
things, 


“Tho prince soon found that this was ono of the sages, 
whom he should understand lees as he heard him longer.” 

Here, finally, is a characteristic reflection upon the nght 
mode'of meeting sorrow. 

“The state of a mind oppressed with s» sudden 
calamity,” said Imlac, “is like that of the fabulous 
inhabitants of the new created earth, who, when the first 
night came upon them, supposed that day would never 
retum. When the clouds of sorrow gather over us, we 
see nothing beyond them, nor ean imagine how they will 
be dispelled ; yet a now day succecded to the night, and 
sorrow is never long without a dawn of caso. But as 
they who restrain themselvas from receiving comfort, do 





as the savages would have done, bad thoy put out their 
eyes when it was dark. Our minds, like our botlies, are 
in continual flux; something is hourly lost, and some- 
thing acquired. To loses much at once is inconvenient to 
cither, but while the vital powers remain uninjured, 
nature will find the means of reparation. 

“Distance has the same effect on the mind as on the 
eye, and while we glide along the stream of time, what- 
ever we leave behind us is always leasoning, and that 
which we approach increasing in magnitude. Do not 
suffer life to stagnate; it will grow muddy for want of 
motion; commit yourself again to the current of the 
world ; Pekuah will vanish by degrees ; you will meet in 
your way somo other favourite, or learn to diffuse your- 
self in general conversation.” 

In one respect Rasselas is curiously contrasted with 
Candide, “Voltaire’s story is aimed at the doctrine of 
theological optimism, and, whether that doctrine be well 
or ill understood, has therefore an openly sceptical ten- 
dency. Johnson, to whom nothing could be more abhor- 
rent than an alliance with any assailant of orthodoxy, 
draws no inference from his pessimism. Hoe is content to 
state the fact of human misery without perplexing him- 
self with the resulting problem as to the final cause of 
human existence. If the question had been explicitly 
brought before him, he would, doubtless, have replied 
that the mystery was insoluble. To answer either in the 
sceptical or the optimistic sense was equally presumptuous. 
Johnson's religious beliefs in fact were not such as to sug- 
gest that kind of comfort which is to be obtained by explain- 
ing away tho existence of evil. If he, too, would havo 
anid that in somo sense all must bo for tho best in a world 
ruled by a porfect Creator, the sense must be ono which 
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would allow of the eternal misery of indefinite multitudes 
of his creatures, 

Bat, im truth, it was characteristic of Johngon to tum 
away his mind from such topics. He waa interested in 
ethical speculations, but on the practical side, in the 
application to life, not in the philosophy on which it 
might be grounded. In that direction he could eee 
nothing but a “milking of the bull”—a fruitless or 
rather a pernicious waste of intellect An intense convic- 
tion of the supreme importance of = moral guidance in 
this diffieult world, made him abhor any rash inquiries by 
which the basis of existing authority might be endangered, 

This sentiment is involved in many of those prejudices 
which have beon so much, and in some sanse justifiably 
ridiculed. Man has been wretched and foolish sines the 
race began, and will be till it ends; one chorus of Iamen- 
tation has ever been rising, in countless dialects but with 
a single meaning ; the plausible schemes of philosophers 
give no solution to the everlasting riddle; the nostrums 
of politicians touch only the surface of the deoply-rooted 
evil ; it is folly to be querulons, and as silly to fancy that 
mon are growing wore, as that thoy are much better than 
thoy used to ba The evils under which we suffer aro 
not skin-leep, to be eradicated by changing the old phy- 
sicians for new quacks. What is to be done under such 
conditions, but to hold fast aa vigorously ss we can to the 
rules of life and faith which have served our ancestors, 
and which, whatever their justifications, are at least the 
only consolation, because they supply the only guidance 
through this labyrinth of troubles? Macaulay has ridi- 
culed Johnson for what ho takes to be the ludicrous in- 
consistency of his intense political projudice, combined 
with his assertion of the indifference of all forme of 
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government, “TIf," eays Macaulay, “the difference be- 
tween two forms of government be not worth half a 
guines, it is not easy to eee how Whiggism can bo viler 
than Toryiam, or the Crown can haye too little power." 
The answer is surely obvious. Whiggism is vile, 
according to the doctor's phrase, because Whiggiem is a 
“negation of all principle ;" it is in his view, not eo 
much the preference of one form to another, as an attack 
upon the vital condition of all government, He called 
Burke a “bottomless Whig” in this sonso, implying that 
Whiggism meant anarchy; and in the next generation 
a good many people were led, rightly or wrongly, to agree 
with him by the experience of the French revolution, 

This dogged conservatiam has both its value and ite 
grotesque side, When Johnson came to write political 
pamphlets in his later years, and to deal with eubjects 
little familiar to his mind, the results were grotesque 
enough. Loving authority, and holding one authority to 
be as good as anothor, he defended with uncompromising 
zoal the most preposterous and tyrannical measures. 
The pamphlets ogainat the Wilkite agitators and the 
American rebels are little more than a huge “ rhinoceros” 
snort of contempt against all who are fools enough or 
wicked enough to promote war and disturbance in order to 
change one form of authority for another. Here is a 
characteristic passage, giving his view of the value of 
such demonstrators :— 

“ The progross of a petition is well known, An ejected 
placeman goes down to his county or his borough, tells 
his friends of his inability to serve them and his consti- 
tuents, of the corruption af tho government. His friends 
readily understand that he who can get nothing, will have 
nothing to give. Thoy agree to proclaim a meeting 
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Meat and drink are plentifully provided, a crowd is easily 
brought together, and those who think that they know 
the reason of the meeting undertake to tell those who 
know it not. Ale and clamour unite their powera; the 
crowd, condensed and heated, begins to ferment with the 
leaven of sedition. All sco a thousand evils, though they 
cannot show them, and grow impatient for a remedy, 
though they know not what. 

“A speech is then made by the Cicero of the day; he 
gays much and suppressee more, and credit is equally 
given to what he tells and what he conceals, The petition 
is heard and universally approved. Those who are sober 
enough to write, add their names, and the rest would sign 
it if they could. 

“Every man goes home and tells his neighbour of the 
glories of the day; how he was consulted, and what he 
advised ; how he was invited into the great room, where 
his lordship caressed him by his name; how ho was 
caressed by Sir Francis, Sir Joseph, and Sir George; how 
he ate turtle and venison, and drank unanimity to the 
three brothers, 

“The poor loiterer, whose shop had confined him or 
whose wife had locked him up, hears the tale of luxury 
with envy, and at last inquirea what waa their petition. 
Of the petition nothing is remembered by the narrator, 
but that it spoke much of fears and apprehensions and 
something very alarming, but that he is sure it is against 
the government. 

“The other is convinced that it must be right, and 
wishes he had been there, for he loves wine and venison, 
and resolves as long as he lives to be against the government. 

“The petition is thon handed from town to town, and 
from house to house; and wherever it comos, the inha- 
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bitants flock together that they may see that which must 
bo sent to the king. Names are easily collected. Ono 
man signs because he hates the papists; another because 
bo has vowed destruction to the turnpikes; one because 
it will vex the parson; another because he owes his land- 
lord nothing ; one because he is rich ; another becanss he 
is poor; one to show that he is not afmid; and another 
to show that he can write.” 

‘The only writing in which we seo a distinct reflection 
of Johnson's talk ia the Lives of the Poste, Tho excellence 
of that book is of the same kind as the excellence of his 
conversation. Johnson wrote it under pressure, and it haa 
suffered from his characteristic indolence. Modern authors 
would fill as many pages aa Johnson has filled lines, with 
the biographies of some of his heroes, By industriously. 
sweeping together all the rubbish which is in any way 
connected with the great man, by elaborately discussing 
the possible significance of infinitesimal bits of evidence, 
and by disquisition upon general principles or the whole 
mass of contemporary literature, it is easy to swell volumes 
to any desired extent. The result is sometimes highly 
interesting and valuable, as it is sometimes » new contri- 
bution to the dust-heaps ; but in any case the dosign is 
something quite different from Johnson’s. He has left 
much to be supplied and corrected by later scholars. -His 
aim is simply to give a vigorous summary of the main 
facts of his heroes’ lives, a pithy analysis of their cha 
racter, and a short criticism of their productions. The 
strong senso which is overywhore displayed, the massive 
style, which is yet easior and less cumbrous than in his 
earlier work, and the uprightness and independence of 
the judgments, make the book agreeable even where wo 
are most inclined to dissent from its conclusions. 
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‘The criticism is that of a school which has died out 
ander the great revolution of modern taste, The book- 
sellers decided that English poetry began for their pur- 
poses with Cowley, and Johnson has, therefore, nothing 
to say about some of the greatest names in our literatare. ” 
The logs is little to be regretted, since the biographical 
part of earlier memoirs must have been ecanty, and the 
criticism inappreciative. Johnson, it may be said, like 
most of his contemporaries, considered postry almost ex- 
clusively from the didactic and logical point of view. He 
always inquires what is the moral of a work of art, If he 
does not precisely ask “ what it proves,” ho pays cxocssive 
attention to the logical solidity and coherence of its santi- 
ments, He condemns not only insincerity and affectation 
of feeling, but all such poetic imagery na does not cor- 
respond to the actual prosaic belief of the writer. For 
the purely musical effects of postry he has little or no 
feeling, and allows little deviation from the alternate long 
and short ayllables neatly bound in Pope's couplets. 

To many readers this would imply that Johnaon omits 
precisely the poetic clement in poctry, I must be here. 
content to say that in my opinion it implies rather a 
limitation than a fundamental error. Johnson erm in 
supposing that his logical testa are at all adequate ; but it 
is, I think, a still greater error to assume that poetry has 
no connexion, because it has not this kind of connexion, 
with philosophy. His criticism has always a meaning, 
and in the case of works belonging to his own school a 
very sound meaning. When he is speaking of other 
poetry, we can only reply that his remarks may be truo, 
but that they are not to the purpase. 

Tho remarks on tho poetry of Dryden, Addison, and 
Pope are generally excellent, and always give the genuine 
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expreesion of an independent judgment. Whoever thinks 
for himself, and says plainly what he thinks, has some 
merit as a critic. This, it is true, is about all that can be 
said for euch criticiam nx that on Lycidas, which is a 
delicious example of the wrong way of applying strong 
sense to inappropriate topics. Nothing can be trucr in 
8 sense, and nothing less relevant. 

“Tn this poem,” he says, “there is no nataro, for there 
in no truth ; there is no art, for there is nothing new. Its 
form is that of a pastoral, easy, vulgar, and therefore dis 
guating; whatever images it can supply are easily ox- 
hausted, and ite inherent improbability alwaya forces 
dissatisfaction on the mind, When Cowley tells of 
Hervey that they studied together, it is easy to suppose 
how much he must miss the companion of his Isbours and 
the partner of his discoveries ; but what image of tender- 
nea can be excited by these lines }— 


Wo drove afteld, and both together heard 
What time the gray fly winds hor aultry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the freeh dows of night, 


We know that they never drove a-field and had no flocks 
to batten; and though it be allowed that the represen- 
tation may be allegorical, the true meaning is eo uncertain 
and remote that it is never sought, because it cannot be 
known when it is found. 

“ Among the flocks and copses and flowers appear the 
heathen deities : Jove and Pha:bus, Neptune and olus, 
with a long train of mythological imagery such as a college 
easily supplies. Nothing can less display knowledge or 
less exercise invention than to tell how » shepherd has 
lost his companion, and must now feed his flocks alono, 
without any judge of his skill in piping; how one god 
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asks another god what has become of Lycidas, and ncither 
god can tell, He who thus grioves will excite no sym- 
pathy ; he who thus praises will confer no honour.” 

‘This is of course utterly outrageous, and yet much of it 
is undeniably trae. To explain why, in spite of truth, 
Tyeidas ise wonderful poem, would be to go pretty deeply 
into the theory of poetic expression. Most eritica prefer 
aimply to shriek, being at any rate eafe from the errors of 
independent judgment. 

Tho general effect of the book, however, is not to be 
inferred from this or come other passages of antiquated 
and eccentric criticiam, It is the shrewd sense every- 
where cropping up which is really delightful. The keen 
remarks upon life and character, though, perhaps, rather 
too severs in tone, are worthy of a vigorous mind, stored 
with much experience of many classes, and braced by 
constant exercise in the conversational arena, Passages 
everywhere abound which, though a little more formal in 
expression, have the forcible touch of hia best conver- 
sational sallies Some of the prejudices, which aro ex- 
promed more pithily in Boswell, are defended by a reasoned 
exposition in the Lives. Sentence is passed with the true 
judicial air; and if he does not convince us of his com- 
plete impartiality, he at least bases his decisions upon 
solid and worthy grounds. It would be too much, for 
example, to expect that Johnson should sympathize with 
the grand republicanism of Milton, or pardon a man who 
defended the execution of the blessed Martyr. He failed, 
therefore, to satisfy the ardent admirers of the great poot, 
Yot his judgment is not harsh or ungenerous, but, at 
worst, the judgment of a man striving to bo just, in spite 
of some inevitable want of sympathy, 

Tho quality of Johnson's incidental remarks may be 
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inferred from one or two brief extracts, Here is an 
observation which Johnson must have had many chances 
of verifying, Speaking of Dryden's money difficulties, he 
says, “It is well known that he seldom lives frugally who 
lives by chance. Hope is always liberal, and they that 
trust her promises, make little scruple of revelling to-day 
on the profits of the morrow.” 

Hore is anothor shrewd comment upon the compliments 
paid to Halifax, of whom Pope says in the character of 
Bufo,— 

Fed with soft dedications all day long, 
Horce and he went bond and hand in song. 


“To charge all unmerited praise with the guilt of flattery, 


or to suppose that the encomiast always knows and feels 
the falsehoods of his assertions, is surely to discover grest 
ignorance of human nature and of human lifa In deter- 
minations depending not on rules, but on reference and 
comparison, judgment is always in some degree subject 
to affection, Very near to admiration ia the wish to 
admire, 

“ Every man willingly gives value to the praise which 
ho receives, and considers the sentence passed in his favour 
as the sentence of discernment. We admire in a friend 
that understanding that selected us for confidence; we 
admire more in a patron that bounty which, instead of 
scattoring bounty indiscriminately, dirested it to ua; and 
if the patron be an author, those performances which 
gratitude forbids us to blame, affection will easily dispose 
us to exalt, 

“To these projudies, hardly culpable, interest adds a 
power always operating, though not always, because not 
willingly, perceived. The modesty of praise gradually 
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wears away ; and, perhaps, the pride of patronage may be 
in time so increased that modest praise will no longer 
please. 

“Many a blandishment was practised upon Halifax, 
which he would never have known had he no other at- 
tractions than those of his poetry, of which a short time 
has withered the beauties, It would now be esteemed no 
honour by a contributor to the monthly bundles of verses, 
to bo told that, in strains cither familiar or solemn, he 
sings like Halifax,” 

I will venturo to make a longer quotation from the life 
of Popo, which givos, I think, » good impression of his 
manner :— 

“Of his social qualities, if an estimate be made from 
his letters, an opinion too favourable cannot easily be 
formed ; they exhibit a perpetual and unelouded effulgence 
of general benevolence and particular fondness, There is 
nothing but liberality, gratitude, constancy, and tonder- 
ness. It has been so long anid os to be commonly be- 
lieved, that the true chamecter of men may bo found in 
their letters, and that he who writes to his friend lays his 
heart open before him. 

“But the troth is, that such wore the simple friend- 
ships of the Golden Age, and are now the friendships 
only of children. Very few can boast of hearts which 
they dare lay open to themselves, and of which, by what- 
ever accident exposed, they do not shun a distinct and 
continued view; and certainly what we hide from our- 
selves, wedo not show to our frienda. There is, indeed, 
no transaction which offers stronger temptations to fallacy 
and sophistication than epistolary intercourse, 

“Tn the eagerness of conversation, the first emotions of 
the mind often burst ont before they are considered, In 
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the tumult of business, interest and passion have their 
genuine effect ; but a friendly letter is a calm and deli- 
berate performance in the cool of leisure, in the stillnees 
of solitude, and surely no man sits down by design to 
depreciate his own character. 

“ ¥riondship has no tendency to secure veracity ; for by 
whom can # man so much wish to be thought better than 
he is, as by him whose kindnoss ho desires to gain or 
keop? Even in writing to the world thore is less con- 
straint ; the author is not confronted with his reader, and 
takes his chance of approbation among the different dis- 
positions of mankind ; but a letter is addressed to a single 
mind, of which the prejudices and partialities are known, 
and must therefore please, if not by favouring them, by 
forbearing to oppose them. To chargo those favourable 
representations which men give of their own minds, with 
the guilt of hypocritical falsehood, would show more 
severity than knowledge. The writer commonly belisves 
himself, Almost every man’s thoughts while they are 
goneral are right, and most hearts are pure while tempta- 
tion is away. It is easy to awaken generous sentiments 
in privacy ; to despise death when there is no danger; to 
glow with benevolence when thoro is nothing to be given. 
While such ideas aro formod they aro felt, and self-love 
does not suspect the gleam of virtue to be the moteor of 
fancy. 

“Tf the letters of Pope aro considered merely a3 com- 
positions, they eeem to be premeditated and artificial. It 
is one thing to write, because thers is something which 
tho mind wishes to discharge; and another to solicit the 
imagination, because ceremony or vanity requires some- 
thing to be written. Pope confesses his early letters to 
be vitinted with affectation and ambition. To know 
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whethor ho disontanglos himself from these perverters of 
epistolary integrity, his book and his life must be set in 
comparison. Ono of his favourite topica is contempt of 
his own postry, For this, if it had been real, he would 
deserve no commendation; and in this he was certainly 
not sincere, for his high value of himself was sufficiently 
observed ; and of what could he be proud but of his 
poetry? He writes, he saya, when ‘he has just nothing 
else to do,’ yet Swift complains that he was never at 
leisure for conversation, because he ‘had always some 
poetical scheme in his head.’ It was punctually required 
that his writing-box should be set upon his bed befors he 
rose; and Lord Oxford's domestic related that, in the 
dreadfal winter of '40, she was called from her bed by 
him four times in ono night, to supply him with paper 
lest he should lose a thought. 

“He pretends insensibility to censure and criticism, 
though it was observed by all who knew him that every 
pamphlet disturbed his quict, and that his extreme irrita- 
bility laid him open to perpetual vexation ; but he wished 
to despise his critica, and therefore hoped he did despise 
them. As he happened to live in two reigna when the 
court paid little attention to poetry, he nursed in his 
mind a foolish disesteem of kings, and proclaime that ‘he 
never sees courts.’ Yet a little regard shown him by the 
Prince of Wales melted his obduracy; and he had not 
much to eay when he was asked by his Royal Highness, 
‘How he could love a prince while he disliked kings.’” 

Johnson's best poetry is the versified expreasion of the 
tone of sentiment with which we are already familiar, 
The Vanity of Human Wishes is, perhapa, the finest 
poem written since Pope's time and in Pope’s manner, 
with the exception of Goldsmith’s still finer performances, 

° 
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Johnson, it need hardly be said, has not Goldsmith's 
exquisite finenoss of touch and delicacy of sentiment. He 
is often ponderous and verbose, and one feels that the 
mode of expression is not that which is most congenial ; 
and yet the vigour of thought makes itedlf felt through 
rather clumsy modes of utterance. Here is one of the 
best passages, in which he illustrates the vanity of mili- 
tary glory — 


On what foundation stands the warriors pride, 
How just his hopes lot Swodiah Charles decide ; 
A frame of adamant, a soul of firv, 

No dangers fright him and no laboara tire ; 
rer love, cer fear, extends Ms wide domain, 
Unoouquer'd Jord of pleasure and of pain ; 

No joys to him pacific soeptres yield, 

War sounds the tramp, he rathes to the field: 
Bebold surrounding kings their powers combino, 
And one eapitalste, and one resign : 

Peace courts his hand, bat spreads hee charms in vain. 
“Think nothing gain’d,” he eries, “till nought remain y 
On Moscow's walls till Gothic standards fly, 
And all bo mine beneath the polar aky P'” 

‘The marob begins in military etate, 

And nationa om his eye suspended walt ; 

Stern Famine guards the solitary const, 

And Winter barricades the realms of Frost. 

Bo comes, nor want noe cold his course delay— 
Hide, blushing glory, bide Paltowa’s day! 

‘The vanquiah’d hero Jeavos his broken banda, 
And shows hit miseries in dirtant lands; 
Condemn’d @ needy supplicant to wait, 

While indies interposs and slaves debate — 

But did not Chanoe at length her error mend F 
Did no subverted empire mark his ond P 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound ? 

Or hostile millions press him to tho ground F 
is fall wns destined to a barreo strand, 

A petty fortress and # dubious hand ; 
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Ho loft the name at which tho world grew palo, 
‘To point s moral and adorn a tale. 


The concluding passage may also fitly conclude this 
survey of Johnson's writings. Tho sentiment is less 
gloomy than ia usual, but it gives the answor which he 
would have given in his calmer moods to the perplexed 
riddle of life ; and, in, some form or other, it is, perhaps, 
the best or the only answer that can be given :— 


Whore, then, shall Hope and Fear their objects find ? 
Mast dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind P 
Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fato ? 

Mast no dislike alarm, no wishes rise ? 

No cries invoke the mercies of the ekios P 
Inquirer conse; petitions yet remain 

Which Heaven may bear, nor deem religion vain; 
Still mise for good the supplionting voice, 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice 
Safe in His power whose eyea discern afhr 

The eecrot ambush of a apecious prayer, 

Implore His aid, in His docinions reat, 

Sooure whnte'er He gives—He ives the bet. 
‘Yet whon tho scene of ancred proeance firea, 

And strong devotion to the skies napires, 

Pour forth thy forvours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions and » will resign’d ; 

For Love, which xcarce collective man can fill; 
For Pationca, sovercign o'er transmuted (ll; 

Por Faith, that panting for a bappior sent, 
Counts Death kind nature's signal of retreat. 
‘Those goods for mnn the laws of Heaven ordain, 
Theos goods Ho grants who grante tho power to gain, 
With these Celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 
And makes the happiness aho does not find, 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


As a biographical study, this little volume differs in one 
important respect from its predecessors in this series, 
Expansion, instead of compression, has had to be my 
method in treating the existing lives of Gray. Of these, 
none have hitherto been published except in connexion 
with some part of his works, and none has attempted to 
goatall into detail, Mitford's, which is the fullest, would 
oceupy, in its purely biographical section, not more than 
thirty of these pages, 

The materials I have used are chiefly taken from the 
following sources :-— 

I. The Life and Letters of Gray, edited by Mason in 
1775. This work consists of a very meagre thread of 
biography connecting a collection of letters, which would 
be more valuable, if Mason had not tampered with them, 
altering, omitting, and re-dating at his own free will. 

IL. Mitford's Life of Thomas Gray, prefixed to the 
1814 edition of the Poems. This is very valuable #0 far 
as it goes. The Rey. John Mitford was a young clergyman 
who was born ten yeurs after the death of Gry, and 
who made it the business of his life to collect from such 
survivors as remembered Gray all the documents and 
anecdotes that he, could secure. This is the life which 
was altered and enlarged, to be prefixed to the Eton Gray, 
in 1845. 
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HL. Mitford's Edition of the Works of Gray, published 
in 4 vols,, in 1836. This contained the genuine text of 
most of the letters printed by Mason, and a large number 
which now saw the light for the first time, addressed to 
Wharton, Chute, Nicholls, and others. 

TY. Correspondence and Reminiscences of the Rev. 
Norton Nicholls, edited by Mitford, in 1843. 

V. The Correspondence of Gray and Mason, to which 
are added other letters, not before printed, an exceedingly 
vuluable collection, not widely enough known, which was 
published by Mitford in 1858. 

VI. The Works of Gray, 8 edited in 2 vols., by Mathias, 
in 1814; this is the only publication in which the Pem- 
broke MSS. have hitherto been made use of. 

VIL. Souvenirs de C. V. de Bonatetten, 1832. 

VILL. The Correspondence of Horace Walpole. 

IX. Gmy’s and Stonchewer’s MSS, as preserved in 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

X. MS, Notes and Letters by Gray, Cole, and others, 
in the British Museum. 

By far tho best account of Gray, not written by a per 
sonal friend, is the brief summary of his character and 
genius contributed by Mr. Matthew Armold to “ The 
English Poets.” 

No really good or tolerbly full edition of Gray’s Works 
is in existe Neither his English nor his Latin Poema 
have been edited in any collection which is even approxi- 
mately complete ; and his Letters, although they are 
better given by Mitford than by Mason, are very far from 
being in a satisfactory condition. In many of them the 
date ia wrongly printed ; and some which bear no date, 
are found, by internal evidence to be incorrectly attributed 
by Mitford. No attempt has ever been made to collect 
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Gray's writings into one single pablication. Iam sorry 
to say that all my efforts to obtain a sight of Gray's 
unpublished letters and facetious poems, many of which 
were sold at Sotheby and Wilkinson's, on the 4th of 
August, 1854, have failed. On tho other hand, tho 
examination of the Pembroke MSS, has supplied me with 
considerable amount of very exact and important bio 
graphical information which has never seen the light until 
now. 
I have to express my warmest thanks to the Master 
and Fellows of Pombroke College, Cambridge, who per 
mitted me to examine these invaluable MSS. ; to Mr. R. 
A. Neil, of Pembroke, and Mr. J. W. Clark, of Trinity, 
whoeo kindness in examining archives, and copying docu- 
ments for me, has been great; to the late Mr. RS 
Turner, who has placed his Gray MSS. at my disposal ; 
to Professor Sidney Colvin and Mr. Basil Champneys, 
who have given me the benefit of their advice on those 
points of art and architecture which are essential to a 
study of Gray; and to Mr. Edward Scott, and Mr, 
Richard Garnett, for valuable assistance in the Library 
of the British Museum. For much help in forming an 
idea of the world in which Gray moved, I am indebted 
to Mr. Christopher Wordsworth’s books on Cambridge 
in the eighteenth century. 


March 1882. 


To the above statement I may briefly add that in 
1884 I had the pleasure of editing for Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co., the entire orks of Gray, in 4 volumes. In an 
appendix to this volume I have given a few biographical 
facts which have come to my knowledge since 1882. 


Christmas 1886, 
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CHAPTER IL 
OCHILDHOOM AND EARLY COLLEGR LiPR 


Teomas Gray was born at his father’s house in Cornhill, 
on the 26th of December, 1716. Of his ancestry nothing is 
known, Late in life, when he was a famous poct, Baron 
Gray of Gray in Forfarshire claimed him as a relation, but 
with characteristi¢ serenity he put the suggestion from 
him. “TI know no pretence,” he said to Beattie, “that I 
have to the honour Lord Gray is pleased to do me; but 
if his Lordship chooses to own me, it certainly is nob my 
business to deny it". The only proof of his connexion 
with this ancient family is that he possessed a bloodstone 
seal, which had belonged to his father, engraved with 
Lord Gray's arms, gules a Lion rampant, within a bordure 
engrailed argent, These have been accepted at Pom- 
broke College as the poet's arms, but as a matter of 
fact we may say that he sprang on both sides from 
the lower-middle classes, His paternal grandfather had 
been a successfal merchant, and died leaving Philip, 
apparently his only son, a fortune of 10,0002 Through 
various vicissitudes this money passed, at length almost 
a 
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reaching the poet's hands in no very much diminished 
quantity, for Philip Gray seems to have been ax clever 
in business as he was extravagant, He was born 
July 27, 1676. Towards his thirtieth your he married 
Miss Dorothy Antrobus, a Buckinghamshire lady, about 
twenty years of age, who, with her sister Mary, a young 
woman three years her senior, kept a millinor’s shop in 
the city. They belonged, however, to a genteel family, 
for the remaining sister, Anna, was the wife of a pros- 
porous country lawyer, Mr. Jonathan Rogers, and the two 
brothers, Robert and Thomas Antrolus, were fellows of 
Cambridge colleges, and afterwards tutors at Eton. 
Those five persons take a prominent place in the subse- 
quent life of the poet, whereas he never mentions any of 
the Grays, His father had certainly one sister, Mra. 
Oliffe, a woman of violent temper, who married a gentle. 
man of Norfolk, and was well out of the way till after 
the death of Gray's mother, when she began to haunt 
him, and only died two or three months before he did, 
She seems to have resembled Philip Gry in ¢haracter, 
for the post, always singularly respectful and loyal to his 
other elderly relations, calls her “the Spawn of Cerberus 
upon the Dmgon of Wantley.” 

Dorethy Gray was unfortunate in her married life; 
her husband was violent, jealous, and probably mad. 
Of her twelve children, Thomas was the only one 
whom she reared, but Mason is doubtless wrong in 
saying that the eleven who died were all suffocated 
by infantile convulsions Mr Gmy speaks in her 
“ease” of the exponse of providing “all mannor of 
apparel for her children.” Thomas, however, certainly 
would have died as an infant, but that his mother, finding 
him in a fit, opened a vein with her scissors, by that 
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means relieving the determination of blood to the brain. 
His father neglected him, and he was brought up by his 
mother and his aunt Mary, He also mentions with 
touching affection, in speaking of the death of a Mra 
Bonfoy in 1763, that “she taught me to pry." Home 
life at Cornhill was rendered miserable by the cruclties 
of the father, and it seems that the boy's uncle, Robert 
Antrobug, took him away to his own house at Burnham, 
in Bucka This gentleman was a fellow of Peterhouse, 
as his younger brother Thomas was of King's College, 
Cambridge. With Robert the boy studied botany, and 
became learned, according to Hormee Walpole, in the 
virtues of herbe and simples. Unfortunately this uncle 
died on January 23, 1729, at the age of fifty ; there still 
exists a copy of Waller's Poems, in which Gray has 
written his own name, with this date; perhaps it was an 
heirloom of his uncle. 

In one of Philip Gray's fits of extrvagance he 
seoms to have had a full-length of his son painted, 
about this time, by the fashionable portrait-painter of 
the day, Jonathan Richardson the elder. This picture 
is now in the Fitewilliam Museum at Cambridge. The 
head is good in colour and modelling; a broad pale 
brow, sharp nose and chin, lange eyes, and a» pert expres- 
sion give a lively idea of the precocious and not very 
healthy young gentleman of thirteen. He is dressed in a 
blue satin coat, lined with pale shot silk, and croses his 
stockinged legs so as to display dapper slippers of russet 
leather. His father, however, absolutely refused to edu- 
cate him, and he was sent to Eton, about 1727, under the 
auspices of his uncles, and at the expense of his mother, 
On the 26th of April of the same year, a smart child of 
ten with the airs of a little dancing-master, a child who 
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was son of a prime minister, and had Kieed the king's 
hand, entered the sme school ; amd some intellectaal mm 
palse brought them together direcily in a friendship that 
was to last, with a abort interval, until the denth af cneof 
them mere than forty years afterwanks 

Ts ss not certain that Horace Walpale at once adopted that 


few monthe younger than Gray amd older than Walpole, @ 
eum of the Richard West who was made Lond Chancellor 
af Imland when be was only thizty-tive, and who then 
immediately died ; lass cuther's father, dead befor: young 
Hichand’s birth. bad bews the famous Bishop Gilbert Bux 
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net. A fourth friend was Thomas Ashton, who scon slips 
out of our history, but who survived until 1775. 

These four boys formed a “quadruple alliance" of the 
warmest friendship. West seemed the genius among them; 
he was a nervous and precocious lad, who made verses in 
his sleep, cultivated not only a public Latin Muse, but also 
4 private English one, and dazzled his companions by the 
ease and fluency of his pen. His poctical remains, to 
which we shall presently return, sines they are intimately 
connected with the development of Gray's genius, are of 
sufficient merit to permit us to believe that had he lived 
he might have achieved a reputation among the minor 
poets of his age. Neither Shenstone nor Beattie had 
written anything so considerable when they reached the 
age at which West died. His character was extremely 
winning, and in his correspondence with Gray, as far aa it 
has been preserved, we find him at first the more serious 
and the more affectionate friend. But the symptoms of 
his illness, which seem to have eloeely resembled those of 
Keats, destroyed the superficial sweetness of his nature, 
and towards the end we find Gray the more sober and the 
more manly of the two, 

Besides the inner circle of Walpole, West, and Ashton, 
there was an outer ring of Eton friends, whose names 
have been preserved in connexion with Gray's, Among 
these was George Montagu, grand-nephew of the great 
Earl of Halifax; Stonehewer, a very firm and loyal 
friend, with whom Gray's intimacy deepened to the end 
of his life; Clarke, afterwards a fashionable physician 
at Epsom ; and Jacob Bryant, the antiquary, whose place 
in class was next to Gray's through one term. With 
these he doubtless shared those delights of swimming, 
birds’-nosting, hoops and trap-ball, which he has described, 
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in ornate eighteenth-contury fashion, in the famous stanza 
of his Eton Ode :— 


Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Pall many a sprightly race, 
Disporting on thy margent geoen, 
‘The paths of pleasure trace ; 
Who foremost now delights to cleave, 
With pliant arm, thy glassy wave, 
‘The captive linnot which enthral ? 
What idle progeny succeed 
‘To chase the rolling circle’s speed, 
Or urge the flying ball ? 


But we have every reason to believe that he was much 
more amply occupied in helping “ grateful Science” to 
adore “her Henry's holy shade.” Learning was still 
preferred to athletics at our public schools, and Gray 
was naturally drawn by temperament to study. Tt has 
always been understood that he versified at Eton, but the 
earliest lines of bis which have hitherto been known are 
as late as 1736, when he had been nearly two years at 
Cambridge. I was, however, fortunate enough to 
find among the MSS. in Pembroke College a “play 
exercise at Eton,” in ‘the poet's handwriting, which had 
never been printed, and which is valuable as showing us 
the early ripeness of his scholarship. Tt isa theme, in 
seventy-three hexameter verses, commencing with the 
line— 


Pendet Homo incertus gemint ad confinia mundi. 


The normal mood of man is described as one of hesi- 
tation between the things of Heaven and the things of 
Earth ; he assumes that all nature ia made for his enjoy- 
ment, but soon experience steps in and proves to him the 
contrary ; he endeavoura to fathom the laws of nature, 
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but their scheme evades him, and he learns that his 
effort isa futile one. The proper study of mankind is 
man, and yet how narrow a theme! Man yearns for 
ever after superhuman power and accomplishment, only 
to discover the narrow acope of his possibilities, and he 
has at last to curb his ambition, and be contented with 
what God and nature have onlained. The thoughts are 
beyond a boy, though borrowed in the main from Horace 
and Pope ; while the verse is still more remarkable, bei 
singularly pure and sonorous, though studded, in 
fashion, with numerous tags from Virgil. What is really 
noticeable about this early effusion, is the curious way 
in which it prefigures its author's maturer moral and 
clegiac manner; we see the writer’s bias and the mode 
in which he will approach cthical questions, and we 
detect in this little “play-exercise” a shadow of the 
stately didactic reverie of the Odex As this poem has 
never been deseribed, I may be permitted to quote a few 
of the verses :-— 


Plurimus (hic error, domensque libido Iacessit) 
In superos coolumque ruit, sedesque relinquit, 
Quas natura dedit propring, jusaitque tuori. 
Humani sortem generis para alten Inget, 
Invidet armonto, et campi sibi vindicat herbam, 
O quis mo in pecoris felicia transferet arva, 

Tn loca pastoram deserta, atque otia dia ? 

Car mihi non Lyncisne oouli, vel odora canum vis 
Additur, aut gressus cursu glomerare potestas ? 
Aspice ubi, toneres dum toxit aranes cases, 
Funditur in tolam, ot late per stamina vivit ! 
Quid mihi non tctus eadem exquisita faoultas 
‘Taurorumve tori solidi, pennwve volucrum. 


In the face of such lines as these, and bearing in mind 
Walpole’s assertion that “Gray never was a boy,” we may 
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went up to London for the winter, and did not omke 
his appearance at King’s Collinge, Cambridge, until March, 
1735. West, meanwhile, had been isolated from bie 


eminent civilian John Audley, in February 1 


* The Master of Porertoum hae tiny copie! for mu, 
register af admissins at that collmgr, this entry, hitherto in 
edited —“Jaby = 1794 Themes Gray Middlesniovss im 
echold pablicd Rionwesd feetiturus, amvosque uatus DS (pecante 
‘Tutors seo) censetur admisan ad Menem Poesionariuram sab 
‘Datere ee Pidajusmore MP Birkett, ved oa lex at brevi me mistat 
im onilegyo of ezam-:natonius ee probet.” 
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this extraordinary document the poet's mother states 
that for nearly thirty years, that is to say for the wholo 
of her married life, she has received no support from her 
husband, but has depended entirely on the receipts of 
the shop kept by herself and her sister, moreover “ almost 
providing everything for her son, whilst at Eton school, 
and now he is at Peter/House in Cambridge.” 


Notwithstanding which, almost ever since be (ber husband) 
hath beeu married, be hath used her in the mest inham 
manner, by beating, kicking, punching, and with the most 
and abusive langange, that sbe hath been in the utmost foar and 
danger of her life, and hath been obliged this last year to quit 
her bed, and tie with her sister, This she was resolved, if possi- 
ble, to bears not to leave her shop of trade for the sake of her 
so, to be able to assist in the maintainance of him at the 
University, since his father eon’. 


Mrs, Gray goes on to state that her husband has an 
insane jealousy of all the world, and even of hor brother 
Thomas Antrobus, and that he conatantly threatens “to 
ruin himself to undo her, and his only son,” having now 
gone #0 far ns to give Mary Antrobus notice to quit the 
shop in Cornhill at Midsummer next. Tf he carries out 
this threat, Mis, Gray says that she must go with her 
sister, to help her “in the said trade, for her own and 
ler son’s support.” She asks legal counsel which way 
will be best “for her to conduct herself in this unhappy 
circumstance,” Mr, Audley writes sympathetically from 
Doctor's Commons, but civilly and kindly tells her that 
she can find no protection in the English law. 

‘This strange and tantalising document, the genuineness 
of which has never been disputed, ix surrounded by 
difficulties to a biographer. The known wealth and 
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occasional extravagances of Philip Gray make it hard to 
understand why he should be so rapacious of his wife's 
little earnings, and at the same time so barbarous in his 
neglect of her and of his son That there is not one 
word or hint of family troubles in Gray's copious corre- 
spondence is what we might expect from so proud and 
reticent 4 nature, But the gossipy Walpole must have 
known all this, and Mason need not have been 80 @x- 
coasively discreet, when all concerned had long been 
dead. Perhaps Mra Gray exaggerated a little, and 
perhaps also the vileness of her husband’s behaviour in 
1735 made her fonget that in earlier years they had 
lived on gentler terms At all events, the money- 
scrivencr ix shown to have been miserly, violent, and, as 
I have before conjectured, probably halfinsane. The 
interesting point in the whole story is Mra Gray's self- 
aac for her son, a devotion which he in his turn 
repaid with passionate attachment, and remembered with 
tender effusion to the day of his death Ho inherited 
from his mother his power of endurance, his quiet recti- 
tude, his capacity for suffering in silence, and the singular 
tenacity of his affections, 

Gry, Ashton and Horace Walpole were at Cambridge 
together as undergraduates from the spring of 1735 until 
the winter of 1738. They associated very much with 
one another, and Walpole shone rather less it would 
appear than at any other part of his life. The following 
extract of a letter from Walpole to West, dated Novem- 
ber 9, 1735, is particularly valuable :-— 


Tydeas rose and set at Eton. He is only known here to be a 
sobclar of King’s. Orosmades and Almanzor are just the same ; 
that is, Iam almost the only person they are acquainted with, 
and consequently the only person nequainted with their exoel- 
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loncies. Plato improves every day ; 50 does my friendship with 
him. These three divide my whole time, though I believe you 
will guess there is no quadraple alliance; that is a happiness 
which I only enjoyed when you was at Eton, 

The nick-name which gives us least difficulty hero is 
that in which we are most interested. Orosmades was 
West's name for Gray, because he wis such a chilly 
mortal, and worshipped the sun. West himself was 
known os Favonius. Tydeus is very clearly Walpole 
himself, and Almanzor is probably Ashton. I would 
hazard the conjecture that Plato is Henry Coventry, « 
young man then making some stir in the University with 
certain semi-religious Dialogue. He was a friend of 
Ashton’s, and produced on Horaco Walpole a very start 
ling impression, causing in that volatile creature for the 
first and only, time an access of fervent piety, during 
which Horace actually went to read the Bible to the 
prisoners in tho Castle gaol. Very soon this wore off, 
and Coventry himself became a free-thinker, but Ashton 
remained serious, and taking orders very early, dropped 
out of the cirele of friends. In all this the name of 
Gray is not mentioned, but one is justified in believing 
that he did not join the mading-parties at the Castle. 

Early in 1736 the three Cambridge undergraduates 
appeared in print simultaneously and for the first time 
in a folio collection of Latin Mymeneals on the marriage 
of Frederic, Prince of Wales Of these effusions, Gray's 
copy of hexameters is by far the best, and was so re- 
cognized from the first, Mason has thought it necessary 
to make a curious apology for this poom, and says that 
Gray “ ought to have been above prostituting his powers ” 
in “adulatory verses of this kind.” But if he had 
glanced through the lines again, of which he must have 
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heen speaking from memory, Mason would have seen 
that they contain no more fulsome compliments than 
were absolutely neodful on the occasion. The young 
poet is not thinking at all about their royal highnesses, 
bot « great deal about his own fine language, and is very 
innocent of anything like adulation. The verses them- 
selves do not show much progress; there is a fine 
passage at the end, but it is almost a conto from Ovid. 
One line, melancholy to relate, does not scan. In every 
way superior to the Mymeneal is Luna Habitabilis, a 
poem in nearly one hundred verses, written by desire of 
the College in 1737, and printed in the Musw Etonenses, 
It is impossible to lay any stress on these official pro- 
ductions, mere exercises on a given text, At Pembroke, 
both in the library of the College, and in the Stonehewer 
MSS. at the master’s lodge, I have examined a number of 
similar pieces, in prose and verse, copied in a round 
youthful handwriting, and signed “Gray.” Among them 
a copy of elegiacs, on the 5th of November, struck me 
as particularly clever, and it might be well, as the body 
of Gray's works is so emall, and his Latin verse so ad- 
mirable, to include several of these in a complete edition 


of his writings They do not, however, greatly concern 
us here, 


As early as May 1736 it is curious to find tho dulness 
of Cambridge already lying with a leaden weight on the 
nerves and energies of Gray, a youth scarcely in his 
twentioth year. In his letters to West he strikes exactly 
the same note that he harped upon ten years later to 
Wharton, twenty years lator to Mason, thirty yoars later 
to Norton Nichols, and in his last months, with more 
shrill insistence than ever, to Bonstetten. The cloud 
sank carly upon his spirits, He writes to West; “when 
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we meet it will be my greatest of pleasures to know what 
you do, what you read, and how you spend your timo, 
and to tell youarhat I do not read, and how I do not, 
&c,, for almost all the employment of my howrs may be best 
explained by negatives ; take my word and experience 
upon it, doing nothing is a most amusing business; and 
yet neither something nor nothing gives me any pleasure, 
When you have seen one of my days, you have seen a 
whole year of my life; they go round and round like 
the blind horse in the mill, only he has the eatisfaction 
of fancying he makes a progress and gots some ground ; 
my eyes aro open enough to see the same dall, prospect, 
and to know that having made fourand-twenty steps 
more, I shall be just where 1 was.” This is the real 
Gray speaking to us for the first time, and after a fow 
moro playful phrases, he tums again, and gives us another 
phase of his character. “* You need not donbt, therefore, 
of having a first row in the front box of my little heart, 
and I believe you are not in danger of being crowded 
thorn ; it is asking you to an old play, indeod, but you 
will be candid enough to excuse the whole piece for the 
sake of a fow tolerable lines.” Many clever and delicate 
boys think it effective to pose as victims to melancholy, 
and the former of these passages would possess no im~- 
portance if it were not for ita relation to the poot'’s later 
expressions. He never henceforward habitually rose above 
this deadly dulness of the spirits, His melancholy was 
passive and under control, not acute and rebellious, like 
that of Cowper, but it was almost moro enduring It is 
probable that with judicious medical treatment it might 
have been removed, or so far relieved as to be harmless. 
But it was not the habit of men in the first half of the 
eighteenth century to take any rational care of their 
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health. Men who lived in the country and did not hunt, 
took no exercise at all. The constitution of the genera. 
tion was suffering from the mad frolic of the procoding 
ago, and almost everybody had a touch of gout or scurvy. 
Nothing was more frequent than for men, in apparently 
robust health, to break down suddenly, at all points, in 
early middle life. People wore not in the least surprised 
when men like Garth ond Fonton died of mery indolenee, 
because they had become prematurely corpulent and could 
not be persuaded to get out of bed, Gay, Thomson, 
and Gray aro illustrious examples of the neglect of all 
hygienic precaution among quict middle-class people in 
the early decades of the century. Gray took no exereise 
whatever ; Cole reports that he said at the end of his 
life that he had never thrown his leg across the back of 
a horse, and this was really a very extmordinary confes- 
sion for a» man to make in those days, But we shall 
have to return to the subject of Gray's melancholy, and 
we need not dwell upon it here, further than to note that 
it began at least with his undergmduate days, He was 
considered effominate at college, but the only proof of 
this that is given to us is one with which the mest robust 
modern reader must sympathise, namely that he drank 
tea for breakfast, while all the rest of the university, 
except Horace Walpole, drank beer, 

The letter from which we have just quoted goes on to 
show that tho idleness of his life existed only in his 
imagination. He was, in fact, at this timo wandering at 
will along the less-trodden paths of Latin literature, and 
nupidly laying the foundation of his unequalled sequaint- 
ance with the classic. He is now reading Statius, he 
tells West, and he encloses 4 translation of about one 
hundred and ten lines from the sixth book of the Thebatd. 
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This is the first example of his English verse which has 
been preserved. It is very interesting, as showing already 
the happy instinct which led Gray to mject the modo of 
Pope in favour of the more massive and sonorous verse- 
system of Dryden. He treats the heroic couplet with 
great skill, but in elose discipleship of the latter master in 
his Fates Ton tmined ear, after much study of minor 
English verso written between 1720 and 1740, theso 
couplets have almost an archaic sound, so thoroughly ar 
they out of keeping with the glib, satiric poetry of the 
period. Pope was a splendid artificer of verse, but there 
was so much of pure intellect, and of personal tempern- 
ment, in the conduct of his art, that he could not pass on 
his secret to his pupils, and in the hands of hix direct 
imitators the heroic couplet lost overy charm but that of 
mere sparkling progress, The verse of such people as 
Whitehead had become a simple voluntary upon knitting- 
needles Gmy saw the necessity of bringing back 
melody and volume to the hervie line, and very soon the 
practice of the day disgusted him, as we shall see, with 
the couplet altogether, For the present he was learning 
the principles of his art at the feotof Dryden, West was 
delighted with the translation, and compared Gray con- 
tending with Statius to Apollo wrestling with Hyacinth. 
Tn a less hyperbolical spirit, he pointed out, very justly, 
tho excellent rendering of that peculiarly Statian phmse, 
Summos auro mansueverat ungues, by 


And calm'd the terrors of hia claws in gold. 

Wee find from Walpole that Gray spent his vacations in 
August, 1736, at his uncle’s house at Burnham, in Buck- 
inghamshire; and here he was close to the scene of so 
many of his later experiences, the sylvan parish of Stoke- 
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Pogis. For the present, however, all we hear is that he 
is too lazy to go over to Eton, which the enthusiastic 
Walpole and Wost consider to be perfectly unpardonable 
A year later he is again with his uncle at Burnham ; and it 
is on this occasion that he discovers the since-famous 
Decches. He is writing to Horace Walpole, and he 
says :— 


My Unele is a great hunter in imagination ; his dogs take up 
every chair in the house, so T am forced to stand at the present 
writing; and though the gout forbids him galloping after them in 
the field, yet he continues still to regale his ears and noso with 
their comfortable noise and stink, Ho holds me mighty cheap, 
T perceive, for walking when I should ride, and reading when I 
zhould hunt. My comfort amidst all this is, that 1 have at the 
distance of half a mile, through a green lane, a forest (the vulgar 
call it a common), all my own, at least, as good ax #0, for I spy 
no human thing in it but myself, It is a little chaos of moun- 
tains and precipices, mountains, it is trae, that do not ascend 
much above the clouds, nor are the declivities quite so amazing 
as Dover Cliff; but just such bills ax people who love their necks 
as well ax I do may venture to climb, and erage that give the 
eye as much plensure we if they were more dangerous, Both 
vale and hill are covered with most venerable beeches, and other 
very reverend vegetables, that, like most other ancient people, 
are always dreaming out their old stories to the winds, At the 
foot of one of these squats ME (il penseroso) and there I grow to 
the trank for a whole morning. ‘The timorous hare and sportive 
squirrel gambol around me like Adam in Paradise before he had 
an Eve; but I think he did not use to read Virgil, ax I commonly 
do. 


This is the first expression, as far ax Tam aware, of the 
modem feeling of the picturesque. We shall sce that it 
became more and more a charactoristic impulse with Gray 
ag years went by. In this letter, too, woe see that at the 
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age of twenty-one he had almady not a little of that 
sprightly wit and variety of manner which make him one 
of the moat delightful letter-writers in any literature, 

At Burnham, in 1737, he made the acquaintance of 
a very interesting waif of the preceding cantury. Thomas 
Southerne, the once famous author of Oroonoko and The 
Fatal Marriage, the last survivor of the age of Dryden, was 
visiting a gentleman in the neighbourhood of Burnham, 
and was so much pleased with young Gray, that though 
ho was seventy-seven years of age he often came over to 
the house of Mr. Antrobua to see him. Still oftener, 
without doubt, the young poet went to see the veteran, 
whose successes on the stage of the Restoration took him 
back fifty years to a society very different from that in 
which he now vegetated on the ample fortune which his 
tragedies still brought him in. Unhappily his memory 
was almost entirely gone, though he lived nine years 
more, and died of sheer old ago on the bonlers of ninety ; 
so that Gray's curiosity about Dryden and the other 
poots his friends was more provoked than gratified. 
However, Gry found him as agreeable an old man as 
could be, and liked “to look at him and think of Zoatella 
and Oroonoko,” those porsonages then still being typical 
of romantic disappointment and picturesque sensibility, 
About this time, moreover, we may just note in passing, 
died Matthew Green, whose posthumous poem of The 
Spleen was to exervise a considerable influence over Gray, 
and to be one of the few contemporary poems which he 
was able fervidly to admire. 

Leat, however, the boy should seem too serious and 
precocious, if we know him only by the scholarly letters 
to West, let us print here, for the first time, a note to his 
tutor, the Rev, Georgo Birkett, Fellow of Peterhouse, a 

) 
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note which throws an interesting light on his manners. 
‘The postmark of this letter, which has lately been dis- 
covered at Pembroke College, is October 8, the year, I 
think, 1736 :— 


S',—As I shall stay only a fortnight longer in town, I'll beg 
you to give yourself the trouble of writing out my Bills, and 
sending "em, that I may put myself out of your Debt, ax soon as 
T come down : if Piazza should come to you, you'll be 80 good 
ax to xatisfie him: I protest, I forget what I owe him, but he ix 
honest enough to tell you right. My Father and Mother desire 
me to send their compliments, and I beg you'd believe me 

8", your most obed" humble Sere 
T. Guay, 

The amusing point is that the tutor seems to have flown 
into a rage at the pert tone of this epistle, and we have 
the rough draft of two replies on the fly-sheet. The first 
addresses him as “ pretty Mr. Gray,” and is a moral box 
on the ear; but this has been cancelled, as wrath gave 
way to discretion, and the final answer is very friendly, 
and states that the writer would do anything “for your 
father and your uncle, Mr. Antrobus (Thos.).” Signor 
Piazza was the Italian master to the University, and six 
months later we find Gray, and apparently Horace Wal- 
pole also, learning Italian “like any dragon.” The course 
of study habitual at the University was entirely out of 
sympathy with Gray's instinctive movements after know- 
ledge. He complains bitterly of having to endure lectures 
daily and hourly, and of having to waste his time over 
mathematics, where his teacher was the celebrated Pro- 
fessor Nicholas Saundorson, whose mastorly Kemente of 
Algebra, afterwards the text-books of the University, were 
still known only by oral tradition. For such learning 
Gray had neither taste nor patie “Tt is very poe 
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sible,” he writes to West, “that two aud two make four, 
bat I would not give four farthings to demonstrate this 
ever so clearly ; and if these be the profits of lifo,.give 
me the amusements of it,” His acoount of the low con- 
dition of classic learning at Cambridge we must take with 
a grain of salt, Asan undergraduate he would of course 
see nothing of the great lights of the University, now 
sinking beneath the horizon ; such a shy lad as he would 
not be asked to share the convorsntion of Bentley, or 
Snape, or the venemble Master of Jesus. What doos 
seom clear from his repeated denunciations of “ that 
pretty collection of desolate animals” called Cambridge, is 
that classical taste was at'a very low ebb among the junior 
fellows and the elder undergraduates. The age of the great 
Latinists had passed away; the Greek revival, which 
Gray did much to start, had not begun, and 1737 was 
certainly a dull year at the University. It seems that 
there were no Greek text-books for the use of schools 
until 1741, and the method of pronouncing that language 
was as depraved as posible, A few hackneyed extracts 
from Homer and Hesiod wero all that a youth was 
required to haye read in order to pass his examination. 
Plato and Aristotle were almost unknown, and Gray him- 
self soems to have been the only person at Cambridge who 
attompted seriously to write Greek verse. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand that when, with the third term of his 
second year, his emall opportunities of classical reading 
were taken from him, and he saw himself descend into the 
Cimmerian darkness of undiluted mathematics, the heart 
of the young post sank within him. In December 1736 
there wag an attempt at rebellion ; he declined to take 
degrees, and announced his intention of quitting college, 
but as we hear no mon: of this, and as he stayed two 





longer xt Cambridiy, we mug beliven ther this wa 


Meanwhile the bade cot eemed & rile the Sete af 
the quadruple allie: Wiest goew wore and were, 
hopelealy entangist x onsmptice sympwma Walpnlle 
iro his mother im Anges af 1737, and after this we a 
find of waif and stray antl be finally left Engin? op 
1720 Geay, whether in Cambrsige or Lomdim, mewarte: 
mom and mor constantly to his melanc’oly =“~Low 
spirits am my tru and faithfai companums ; they get up 
with me, go to bed with me, make journeys and mime as 
I do; omg, and pey visite, and will even affeet te be 
jroo, ami forse 2 feeble langh with me; but most com 
monly we «it together, and are the poettest insipid com 
pany in the world However, when you cume,” he writes 
tr West, “I believe they amet undengs the fate of all 
homble companiom, and be Gewarded Wout Eembt 
turn them to the sume ase thet you hare done, amd male 
am Apollo of them. If they could write suck verses with 
me, not hartehorn, ner spirit af amber, nor all that for 
nishes the closet of the spothecary’s wisdom, should pes 
eunde meto part with them.” For West had been writing 
a toarhing eulegy ad armiron, in the manner of Tibuilas, 
inspired by mal feeling and a aud preentiment of the 
death that lay live years abend. En reading these fines of 
Gey's, we banily know whether most to admim the mas 
vellons lightness and charm of the style, or to be concerned 
at much confemion of want of spirit in s lad of twenty-one 
His letters, however, when they cock? be wrung ont of 
his apathy, were precious to poor West at Oxferd > “ET find 
no physic compamble te your letters: preserjhe te me. 
dear Gray, as often and as much a1 you think proper,” 
and the amisble young pedante proceed. us bofore, to the 
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analysis of Poseidippos, and Lueretius, and such like frivo- 
lous reading. One of West's letters contains a piece of 
highly practical advice. “Indulge, amabo te, plusquam 
soles, corporis oxercitationibus,” but bodily exercise was 
just what Gray declined to indulge in to the end of his 
life, He does not seem to have been even a walker; in- 
doors he was a bookworm, and out-of-doors a saunterer and 
a dreamer ; nor was thers over, it would seem, a “ good 
friend Matthew " to urge the too-pensive student out into 
the light of common life, 

Certain interesting poetical exercises mark the close of 
Gray's undergraduate career. A Latin ode in Sapphics 
and a fragment in Alcaics were sent in June, 1738, to 
West, who had just left Oxford for the Tnner Temple. 


The second of these, which is 20 brief that it may surely 
‘be quoted here,— 


© lncrymarum fons, tonero sscroa 

Ducentinm ortus ex animo; quater 
Felix! in imo qui soatentem 
Poctore te, pin Nympha, eenait, 


has called forth high eulogy from scholara of every suc- 
ceeding generation. It is in auch tiny seed-pearl of song 
as thjs that we find the very quintessence of Gray's peculiar 
grace and delicacy. To July 1737 belongs a version 
into English heroics of a long passage from Propertius, 
beginning— 

Now prostrate, Bacchus, at thy shrine I bend, 


which I have not met with in print; and anothor picce 
from the same poet, beginning “Long as of youth,” 
which occurs in all the editions of Gray, bear on the 
original MS. at Pembroke the date Deo 1738, It 
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may be remarked that in the printed copies the two last 


lines,— 


You whoee young botoms feel u nobler flame 
Kedoom what Crassus lost and vindicate his name, 


fave accidentally dropped out. In Soptember 1738 Gray 
loft Cambridge, and took up his abode in his father’s house 
for six months, apparently with no definite plans regarding 
his own futuro carver ; but out of this aleepy condition of 
mind he wax suddenly waked by Horace Walpole’s pro- 
position that they should start together on the grand tour, 
The offer was a generous one. Walpole was to pay all 
Gray's expenses, but Gray was to be absolutely inde 
pendent: there was no talk of the poet's accompanying 
his younger friond in any secondary capacity, and it is 
only fair to Horace Walpole to state that he seems to have 
acted in a thoroughly kind and gentlemanly spirit. “What 
waa still more remarkable was, that without lotting Gmy 
know, he made out his will before starting, and so arranged 
that hod he died while abroad, Gray would have been his 

ogatee. The frivolities of Homes Walpole have been 
dimeetod with the most cruel frankness ; it is surely only 
just to point out that in this instance he acted a very 
gmeious and affectionate part. On the 29th of Ngreh, 
1739, the two friends started from Dover. 





CHAPTER IL 
THE GRAND YOUR. 


Gray was only out of his native country once, but that 
single visit to the Continent lasted for nearly three years, 
and produced a very deep impression upon his character, 
It is dificult to realize what he would have become with- 
out this stimulus to the animal and external part of his 
nature, He was in danger of settling down in a species 
of moral inertia, of becoming dull and torpid, of spoiling 
a great poct to make a little pedant. The happy fri- 
volities of France and Italy, though they were powerless 
over the deep springs of his being, stirred the surface of 
it, and made hin bright and human. It is to be noticed 
that we hear nothing of his “true and faithful companion, 
melancholy," while he is away in the south ; he was choor- 
fully occupied, taken out of himself, and serene in the 
gaiety of others. The two friends enjoyed a very rough 
passage from Dover to Calais, and on landing Gray 
anticipated Dr. Johnson by being surprised that the 
inhabitants of the country could speak French so well, 
He also discovered that they were all “ Papishos,” and 
briskly adapted himself to the custom of the land by at- 
tending high mass the next day, which happened to be 
Easter Monday. In the afternoon the companions set out 
through a snow-storm for Boulogne in a post-chaiae, a con- 





veyance—not then imported into England—which filled 
the young men with hilarious amazement. Walpole, sen- 
sibly suggesting that there was no cause for hurry, refused to. 
be driven express to Paris; and so they loitered very agree- 
ably through Picardy, stopping at Montreuil, Abbeville, and 
Amiens, From the latter city Gmy wrote an anrusing 
account of his journey to his mother, containing a lively 
description of Freneh scenery. “The country we have 
passed through hitherto has been flat, open, but agreeably 
diversified with villages, ficlds well cultivated, and little 
rivert On every hillock is a windmill, a orncifix, or a 
Virgin Mary dressed in flowers and « sarcenet robe ; one 
eck not many people or carriages on the road. Now and 
thon indeed you meet a strolling friar, a countryman with 
his great muff, or a woman riding astride on a little ass, 
with short petticoats, and a great head-dross of blue wool.” 

On the 9th of April, rather late on a Saturday evening, 
they rolled into Paris, and after a bewildering drive 
drew up at last at the lodgings which had been prepared 
for them, probably in or near the British Embassy, and 
found themselves warmly welcomed by Walpole’s cousina, 
the Conways, and by Lord Holderness, These young 
men were already in the thick of the gay Parisian tumult, 
and introduced Walpole, and Gray also as his friend, to 
the best society. The very day after their arrival they 
dined at Lord Holdernesse’s to meet the Abbé Prévdt- 
d’Exiles, author of that masterpiece of passion, Manon 
Lescaut, and now in his forty-second year. It is very 
much to be deplored that we do not possess in any form 
Gray’s impressions of the illustrious Frenchmen with whom 
he camo into habitual contact during the next two months, 
He merely mentions the famous comic actress, Made- 
moisello Jeanne Quinault “ln Cadette,” who was even 
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then, though in the flower of her years, coquettishly 
threatening to leave the stage, and who did actually 
retire, amid the regrets of a whole city, before Gray came 
back to England. She reminded the young Englishman 
of Mra Clive, the actress, but he says nothing of those 
famous Sunday suppers at which sho presided, and ab 
which all that was witty and brilliant in Paris was re- 
hearsed or invented. These meetings, afterwards deve- 
loped into the sessions of the Société du Bout du Bane, 
were then only in their infancy; yet there, from his 
corner unobserved, the little English poet must have 
keenly noted many celebrities of the hour, whose laurels 
were destined to wither when his were only beginning to 
sprout. There would be found the “most eruel of ama- 
tours,” the Comte de Caylus ; Voisenon, still in the flush 
of his reputation ; Monerif, the lover of cats, with his 
strange dog-face; and there or elsewhere we know that 
Gry met and admired that prince of frivolous ingenuities, 
the redoubtable Marivaux. But of all this his letters 
tell us nothing, nothing even of the most curious of his 
friendships, that with Crébillon fila, who, according to 
Walpole, was their constant companion during their stay 
in Paris. 

All the eritics of Gray have found it necessary to 
exeuse or explain away that remarkable statement of his, 
that “as the paradissical pleasures of the Mahometans 
consist in playing upon the flute, efc., be mine to mad 
eternal new romances of Marivaux and Crébillon.” Mason 
considered this very whimsical, and later editors have 
hoped that it meant nothing at all. But Gmy was nota 
nin to sty what he did not mean, even in jest. Such o 
reasonable and unprejudiced mind as his may be credited 
with a meaning, however paradoxical the statement it 
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makes, It is quite certain, from various remarks seat- 
tered through his correspondence, that the liternture of 
the French regency, the boudoir poems and novels of the 
alcove, gave him more pleasure than any other form of 
contemporary literature, He uses language, in speaking 
of Gressot, the author of Vert-Vert, which contrsts 
curiously with his coldness towards Sterne and Collin, 
But above all, he delighted in Crébillon ; hardly had ho 
arrived in Paris, than he sent West the Lettres de la 
Marquise M*** aun Comte de R***, which had been 
published in 1732, but which the success of Tansai ef 
Néardané had pushed into a new cdition. Tho younger 
Crébillon at this time was in his thirty-second year, 
discrect, confidential, the friend of every one, the best com- 
pany in Paris ; half his time spent in wandering over the 
cheerful city that he loved #0 much, the other half given 
to literature in the company of that strange colossws, his 
father, the tragic poet, the writing-room of this odd 
couple being shared with a menagerie of cats and dogs 
and queer feathered folk. Always a serviceable creature, 
and perhaps even already possessed with something of 
that Anglomania which led him at last into » sort of 
‘morganatic marriage with British aristocracy, Crébillon 
evidently did all he could to make Walpolo and Gry 
happy in Paris ; no chaperon could be more fitting than 
he to a young Englishman desirous of threading the 
mazes of that rose-coloured Parisian Arcadia which had 
survived the days of the Regency, and had not yet ceased 
to look on Louis XV. as the Celadon of its pastoral 
valloys, It wasa charming world of fancy and caprice ; 
a world of milky clouds floating in an infinite azure, and 
bearing a mundane Venus to her throne on a Frenchified 
Cythera. And what strange figures were bound to the 
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golden car; generals, and abbés, and elderly academicians, 
laughing philosophers and weeping tragedians, a motley 
crew united in the universal culle du Tendre, gliding 
down a stream of elegance and cheerfulness and tolerance 
that was by no means wholly ignoble. 

All this, but especially the elegance and the tolerance, 
made a deep impression upon the spirit of Gray. He came 
from a Puritan country ; and was himself, like so many of 
our greatest men, essentially a puritan at heart; but he 
was too acute not to observe where English practice was 
unsatisfactory. Above all, he eeems to have detected the 
English deficiency in style and grace ; a deficiency then, 
in 1739, far more marked than it had been half a century 
earlier, He could not but contrast the young English 
squire, that engaging and florid creature, with the bright, 
sarcastic, sympathetic companion of his walks in Paris, 
not without reflecting that the healthier English lad was 
almost sure to develop into a terrible type of fox-hunting 
stupidity in middle life He, for one, then, and to the 
end of his days, would cast in his lot with what was 
refined and ingenious, and would temper the robustness 
of his race with a little Gallic brightness. Moreover his 
taste for the novels of Marivaux and Crébillon, with their 
ingenious analysis of emotion, their odour of musk and 
amborgris, their affectation of artless innocence, and their 
quick parry of wit, was not without exeuse, in a man 
framed as Gray was for the more brilliant exercises of 
literature, and forced to feed, in his own country, if he 
must read romances at all, on the coarse rubbish of Mra. 
Bebn, or Mrx Manley. Curiously enough at that very 
moment, Samuel Richardson was preparing for the press 
that exeellent narrative of Pamela which was destined 
to found a great modern school of fiction in England, a 
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echool which was soon to sweep into contempt and 
oblivion all the “erébillonage-amarivandé” which Gray 
delighted in, a contempt so general that one stray mader 
here or there can scarcely venture to confess that ho still 
finds the Havard au ewin du Feu very pleasant and 
innocent reading, We shall have to refer once again to 
this subject, when we reach the humorous poems in which 
Gray introduced into English literature this rococo manner, 

Gray became quite @ little fop in Paris. He complains 
that the French tailor has covered him with silk and 
fringe, and has widened his figure with buckram, a yard 
on either side. His waistcoat and breeches are so tight 
that he can scarcely breathe ; he tics a vast solitaine 
around his neck, wear ruffles at his fingers’ ends, and 
sticks his two arms into.a muff, Thus made beautifully 
genteel he and Walpole rolled in their coach to the 
Comedy and the Opers, visited Versailles and the sights 
of Paris, attended installations and spectacles, and saw 
the best of all that was to be seen. Gray was absolutely 
delighted with his new existence; “I could entertain 
myself this month,” he wrote to West, “ merely with the 
common streets and the people in them ;” and Walpole, 
who was good-nature itself during all this early part of the 
tour, insisted on sending Gray out in his coach to see all 
the collections of fine art, and other such sights as were 
not congenial to himself, since Horace Walpole had not 
yet learned to be a connoisseur, Gray occupied himself 
no less with music, and his letters to West contain some 
amusing criticiams of French opera, The performens, he 
says, “come in and sing sentiment in lamentable strains, 
neither air nor recitation ; only, to one's great joy, they 
were every now and then interrupted by a dance, or, to 
one’s great sorrow, by a chorus that borders the stage from 
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one end to the other, and screams, past all power of 
simile to represent... . . Imagine, I say, all this trans- 
acted by cracked voices, trilling divisions upon two notes- 
and-a-half, accompanied by an orchestra of humstrums, 
and a whole house more attentive than if Furinelli sung, 
and you will almost have formed a just idea of the thing.” 
And, again, later, he writes “des miaulomens et des 
heurlemens effroyables, melés avec un tintamarre du dia- 
ble,—voilk la musique Francoise en abrégé” At firet 
the weather was extremely bad, but in May they began 
to enjoy the genial climate ; they took long excursions to 
Versailles and Chantilly, happy “to walk by moonlight, 
and hear the ladies and the nightingales sing.” 

‘On the Ist of June, in company with Henry Conway, 
Walpole and Gray left Paris and settled at Rheims for 
three exquisite summer months I fancy that these wore 
among the happiest weeks in Gray's life, the most aumny 
and unconcerned. As the three friends came with parti- 
cular introductions from Lord Conway, who knew Rheims 
well, they were welcomed with great cordiality into all 
the best society of the town. Gray found the provincial 
assemblies very stately and graceful, but without the easy 
familiarity of Parisian manners. The mode of entertain- 
mont was uniform, beginning with cards, in the midet of 
which every one rose to cat what was called the gouter, a 
service of fruits, cream, sweetments, crawfish, and cheese, 
People then eat down again to cards, until they had played 
forty deals, when they broke up into little parties for a 
promenade. That this formality was sometimes sct aside 
wo may gather from a very protty little vignette that Gry 
slips into a letter to his mother:— 


‘The other ovening we happened to be got together in » com 
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pany of eighteen people, men aud women of the best fashion 
here, at a garden in the town, to walk, when one of the ladies 
bethought herself of asking, Why should we not sup here? 
Immodiately tho cloth was laid by the side of # fountain under 
the trees, and a very elegant supper served up; after which an- 
other said, “Come, let us sing,” und directly began herself: 
From singing we insensibly fell to dancing, and singing in a 
round; when somebody mentioned the violins, and immediately 
acompany of them was ordered, minuets were begun in the open 
air, and then came country dances, which held till four o'clock 
next morning ; at which hour the gayest lady then proposed, that 
such as were weary should get into their coaches, and the rest 
of them should dance before them with the music in the ran; 
and in this manner we paraded through all the principal streets 
of the city, and waked everybody in it, Mr. Walpole had a 
mind to make a custom of the thing, and would have given a 
ball in the same manner next week; but the women did not 
come into it; #0 I believe it will drop, and they will return to 
their dull cards and usual formalities. 


Walpole intended to spend the winter of 1739 in the 
South of France, and was therefore not unwilling to loiter 
by the way, They thought to stay a fortnight at Rheims, 
but they received a vague intimation that Lord Conway 
and that prince of idle companions, the eversparkling 
George Selwyn, were coming, and they hung on for thre 
months in expectation of them. At last, on the 7th of 
September, they left Rheims, and entered Dijon three 
days later, The capital of Burgundy, with its rich archi- 
tecture and treasuries of art, made Gray regret the frivo- 
lous months they had spent at Rheims, while Walpole, 
who was eager to sot off, would only allow him three or 
four days for exploration, On the 18th of September 
they were at Lyons, and this town became their head~ 
quarters for the next six weeks, The junction of the 
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rivers has provoked a multitude of conceits, but nono 
perhaps so pretty as this of Gray’s:— The Rhone and 
Sadne are two people, who, though of tempers extremely 
unlike, think fit to join hands here, and make a little 
party to travel to the Mediterranean in company ; the 
Indy comes gliding along through the fruitful plains of 
Burgundy, ineredibili lenitate, ita ut oculis in utram 
partem fiuit judicari non possit; the gentleman runs all 
rongh and roaring down from the mountains of Switzer- 
land to meet her; and with all her soft airs she likes him 
never the worse ; she goes through the middle of the city 
in state, and he passes incog. without the walls, but waits 
for her a little below.” 

A fortnight later the friends set ont on an excursion 
across the mountains, that they might accompany Henry 
Conway, who was now leaving them, as far as Genova, 
They took the longest road through Savoy, that they 
might visit the Grande Chartreuse, which impressed 
Gry’ very forcibly by the solitary grandeur of its 
situation. It was, however, not on this occasion, but 
two years later, that he wrote his famous Aleaie Ode in 
the album of the monastery. The friends slept as the 
guests of the fathers, and proceeded next day to Cham- 
béry, whieh greatly disappointed them; and sleeping 
one night at Aix-les-Bains, which they found deserted, 
and another at Annecy, they arrived at Inst at Genova, 
They stayed there a week, partly to see Conway settled, 
and partly because they found it very bright and hospit- 
able, returning wt last to Lyons through the spurs of the 
Jura, and across the plains of La Bresse. They found 
awaiting them a letter from Sir Robert Walpole, in which 
he desired his son to go on to Italy, so thoy gladly 
resigned their project of sponding the winter in France 
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and pushed on at once to the foot of the Alps; armed 
against the cold with “ muffs, hoods, and masks of beaver, 
fur boots, and bearsking” On the 6th of November 
they descended into Italy, after a very severe and painfal 
journey of a week’s duration, through two days of which 
they were hardly less frightened than Addison had been 
during his Alpine adventures a generation earlier, It 
wns on the sixth day of this journey that the incident 
occurred which was so graphically described both by 
Gray and Walpole, and which is often referred to. Wal- 
pole had a fat little black spaniel, called Tory, which he 
was very fond of; and as this pampered creature was 
trotting beside the ascending chaise, enjoying his little 
constitution, a young wolf sprang out of the covert and 
snatched the shrieking favourite away from amongst the 
carriages and servants before any one had the presence of 
mind to draw a pistol. Walpole screamed and wept, but 
Tory had disappeared for ever. Mason regrets that Gray 
did not write a mock-heroic poem on this incident, as a 
companion to the ode on Walpole’s cat, and it must be 
admitted that the theme was an excellent one. 

‘The name of Addison has just been mentioned, and Wal- 
pole’s remarks about the horrors of Alpine travelling do 
indeed sxvour of the old-fashioned foar of what was sublime 
in nature. But Gray's sentiments on the occasion were very 
different, and his letter to his mother dilates on the beauty 
of the crags and precipices in a way that shows him to have 
heen the first of the romantic lovers of nature, since even 
Rousseau had then hardly developed his later and more 
famous attitude, and Vernet had only just begun to con- 
template the sea with ecstasy. On the 7th of November, 
1739, the travellers had reached Turin, but among the 
clean strects and formal avenues of that prosaic city, the 
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thoughts of Gray were still continually in the wonders he 
had left, behind him. In a delightful letter to West, 
written nine days later, he is still dreaming of the Alps, 
“LT own I have not, as yet, anywhere met with those 
grand and simple works of art that are to amaze one, and 
whose sight one is to be the better for; but those of 
nature have astonished mo beyond expression. In our 
little journ up to the Gmnde Chartreuse I do not 
remember to have gone ten paces without an exclamation 
that there was no rmstraining ; nol « precipice, not a tor- 
vent, not a cliff, but és pregnant with religion and poetry. 
‘There are vertain seenes that would awe an atheist into 
belief, without the help of other argument, One need 
not havo a very fantastic imagination to see spirits there 
at noon-lay, You have Death perpetually before your 
eyes, only so far removed as to compose the mind without 
frighting it, I am well penmaded St. Bruno was a man of 
no common genius, to choose such a situation for his 
retirement; and perhaps I should have been a disciple of 
his, had T been born in his time.” It is hard to cease 
quoting, ull this letter being #0 new, and beautiful, and 
suggestive ; but perhaps enough has been given to shaw 
in what terms and on what ovcasion the picturesqueness of 
Switzerland was first discovered. At the same time the 
innovator concedes that Mont Conis does perhaps abuse 
its privilege of being frightful. Among the precipices 
Gry read Livy, Nine ewlo prope immister, but when the 
chaiso drove down into the sunlit plains of Italy, he laid 
that sovere historian aside, and plunged into the pages of 
Silius Italicus. 

On the 18th of November they passed on to Genoa, 
which Gray particularly describes a8 “a vast semicircular 
basin, full of fine blue sea, and vessels of all sorte and 
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sizes, some sailing out, some coming in, and others at 
anchor ; and all round it palaces, and churchesspeoping 
over one another's heads, gardens, and marble terraces full 
of orange and cypress trees, fountains and trelliseworks 
covered with vines, which altogether compose the grandest 
of theatres.” The music in Ttaly was a feast to him, and 
from this time we may date that careful study of Italian 
music which occupied « great part of the ensuing year, 
Ten days at Genoa left them deeply in love with it, and 
loth to depart ; but they wished to push on, and crossing 
the mountains they found themselves within three days 
at Piacenza, and so at Parma; out of which city they 
were locked on a cold winter's night, and were only able 
to gain admittance by an ingenious stmtagem which 
amused them very much, but which they have neglected 
to record. They greatly enjoyed the Correggios in this 
place, for Horace Walpole was now learning to be a con- 
noisseur, and then they proceeded to Bologna, where they 
spent twelve days in seeing the sights They found it 
very irksome to be without introductions, especially after 
the hospitality which they had enjoyed in France, and 
as it was winter they could only soe, in Gray's words, the 
skeleton of Italy, He was at loast able to observe “ very 
public and scandalous doings between the vine and the 
elm-troes, and how the olive-trees are shocked there-npon.” 
It is also particularly pleasant to learn that ho himsolf was 
“grown aa fat a3 a hog ;” he was, in fact, perfectly happy 
and well, perhaps for the only time in his life. 

They crossed the Apennines on the 15th of the month, 
and descended through a windi neet of mist into the 
streets of Florence, where Mr. Homce Mann's servant met 
them at the gates, and conducted them to his house, 
which, with a certain interval, was to be their home for 
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fifteen months. Horace Mann was a dull letter-writer, 
but he seems to have been a very enguging and unwearying 
companion. Gray, a man not easily pleased, pronounced 
him “the best and most. obliging person in the world." 
He was then resident, and afterwards enyoy extraordinary 
at the Court of Tuscany, and retains a place in history as 
the correspondent of Horace Walpole through nearly half 
a century of undivided friendship, Here again the trayel- 
stained youths had the pleasures of society offered to 
them, and Gmy could encase himself again in silk and 
buckram, and wear ruffles at the tips of his fingers 
Moreover, hia mind, the most actively acquisitive then 
stirring in Europe, could engage onee more in its en- 
chanting exercises, and store up miscellaneous information 
with unflagging zeal in a thousand nooks of brain and note- 
book, Music, painting, and statuary occupied him chiefly, 
and his unpublished catalogues, not less strikingly than 
his copious printed notes, show the cars and nssiduity of 
his research. His Critieiems on Architecture and Painting 
ta Italy, ia not an amusing treatise, but it is without many 
of the glaring faults of the wsthetic dissertations of the 
age, ‘The remarks about antique sculpture are often very 
just and penetrative, as fine sometimes ax those exquisite 
notes hy Shelloy, whieh first saw the light in 1880, Some 
of his views about modern masters, too, show the native 
propriety of his taste, and his entire indifference to con- 
temporary judgment. For Caravaggio, for instance, then 
at the height of his vogue, he has no patiencs ; althongh, 
in common with all crities of the eightoenth century, and 
all human beings till about a generation ago, he finds Guido 
inexprossibly brilliant and harmonious. It is, however, 
chiefly interesting to us to notice that in these copious 
notes on painting Gry distinguishes himself from othor 
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writers of hia time by his simple and purely artistic mode of 
considering what is presented to him, every other eritic, ax 
far as I remember, down to Lessing and Winekelmann, 
being chiefly occupied with rhetorical definitions of the 
action upon the human mind of art in the abstmet. Gray 
acarcely mentions a single work, however, precedent to the 
age of Ruphacl ; and it will not do to insist too strongly 
pon his independence of the prejudices of his time. 

In music lie seems to have been atill better occupied. 
He was astonished, during bis stay in Florence, ab the 
beauty and originality of the new school of Italian com- 
posers, at that time but little known in England. He 

ems to have been particularly struck with Leonardo dis 

ci, who was then just dead, and with Bononeini and 
the German Hasse, who were still alive. At Naplos a few 
months later he found Leonardo Leo, and was attracted 
by his genius But the full ardour of his admiration was 
reserved for the works of G. B. Porgolesi, whose elevation 
above the other musicians of his age Gray was the first to 
observe and assert, Porgolesi, who had died four years 
before, at the age of twenty-six, was entirely unknown out 
side Tuseany ; and to the English poet belongs the praise, 
it ix suid, of being the first to bring a collection of his 
pieces to London, and to obtain for this great master « 
hearing in British concert-rooms Gray was one of the 
few pocta who have possessed not merely an ear for music, 
but considerable executive skill. Mason tells us that he 
enjoyed, probably at this very time, instruction on the 
harpsichord from the younger Scarlatti, but his main gift 
was for vocal music. He had asinall, but very clearand pure 
voice, and was much admired for his singing in his youth, 
but during later years was #0 shy that Walpole “never could 
but once prevail on him to give a proof of it; and then it 
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was with so much pain to himself, that it gave Walpole no 
manner of pleasure.” In after-years he had a harpsichord 
in his rooms at college, and continued to cultivate this 
sentimental sort of company in his long periods of soli- 
tude, Gray formed a valuable collection of MS. music 
while he was in Italy ; it consisted of nine lange volumes, 
bound in vellum, and was enriched by a variety of notes 
in Gray’s handwriting. 

Tt was at Florence, on the 12th of March, 1740, that 
Gmy took into his head to commence a correspondence 
with his old schoolfellow, Dr. Thomas Wharton (“my 
dear, dear Wharton, whieh is a ‘dear’ more than T give any- 
body else”), who afterwards became fellow of Pembroke 
Hall, and one of Gray’s staunchest and most sympathetic 
friends, To the biographer of the pdct, moreover, the 
name of Wharton must be over dear, since it was to him 
that the least reserved and most personal of all Gray's early 
letters were indited. This Dr. Wharton was a quiet, good 
man, with no particular genius or taste, but dowered with 
that delightful tact and sympathetic attraction which are 
the lode-star of irritable und weary genius. He was by a 
few months Gray's junior, and survived him three and 
twenty years, indolently intending, it is eaid, to the last, 
to collect his memories of his great friend, but dying in 
hia eightieth year so suddenly as to be incapable of any 
preparation. In this his first letter to Wharton Gray 
mentions the death of Pope Clement XIL, which had oc- 
curred about a month before, and states his intention to 
le at Rome in time to see the coronation of his successor, 
which however, as it happened, was delayed six months, 
So little however were Walpole and Gray prepared for 
this, that they set out in the middle of Marh 1740 in 
great fear lest they should be too late, ant entered Rome 
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on the Slet of that month. They found the conclave of 
cardinals sitting and like to sit; and they prepared Uhem- 
solves to enjoy Rome in the meanwhile. The magnificence 
of the ancient city infinitely surpassed Gray's expectation, 
but he found modern Rome and its inhabitants very eon 
temptible and disgusting There was no society among 
the Roman nobles, who pushed parsimony to au extreme, 
and #howed not the least hospitality, “ In short, ehildy” 
(Walpole saya to West, on the 16th of April,) “after sunset 
one passes one's time here very ill; and if I did not wish for 
you in the mornings, it would be no compliment to tell you 
that Ido in the evening.” From Tivoli, a month later, 
Gry writes West a very contemptuous description of the 
artificial cascades and clith of the Duke of Modena’s 


palace-gurdens there; but a fow days afterwards at Alba 
and Frascati, he was inspired in a gentler mood with the 
Aleaie Ode to Favonius, beginning “ Mater rosarum.” Of 
the came date is a letter laughing at West, who had made 
‘some extremely classical allusions in his correspondence, 
and who is indulged with local colour to his heart's 
content. 


Tam to-day just returned from Alba, a good deal fatigued, for 
you know (from Statins) that the Appian is somewhat tiresome, 
We dined at Pompey’s; he indeed was gone for a few days to 
his Tusculan, but, by the care of his villicns, we made an d= 
mirable meal. We had the dugs of a pregnant sow, a peacock, 
a dish of thrushes, a noble searus just fresh from the Tyrrhene, 
and some conchylia of the Lake, with gurum sauce. For my part 
I never ate better at Lucullus's table. We drank half-a-doxen 
eyathi apiece of ancient Alban to Pholo®’s health; and, after 
bathing, and playing an hour at ball, we mounted our exsedum 
again, and proceeded up the mount to the temple. The priests 
there entertained ua with an account of a wonderful shower of 
birds’ eggs, that had fallen two days before, which had no sooner 
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touched the ground, but they were converted into gudgeons ; as 
also that the night past, a dreadful voice had been heard out of 
the Adytum, which spoke Greek during « full half-hour, but 
nobody understood it, But quitting my Romanities, to your 
gteat joy and mine, let me tell yon in plain English that we 
come from Albano. 


Some entertainments Gray had at Rome. He mentions 
one ball at which he performed the part of the mouse at 
the party. The chief virtuosa of the hour, La Diamantina, 
played on the violin, and Giovannino and Pasquelini sing. 
All the secular grind monde of Rome was there, and 
there Gray, from the comer whore he eat rgaling himeelf 
with iced fruits, watched the object of his hearty disap- 
proval, the English Pretender, “displaying his rueful 
length of person.” Gray's hatred of the Stuarts was one 
of his fow pronounced political sontiments, and while at 
Rome he could not resist making a contemptuous jest of 
them in a letter which he believed that James would open. 
He says, indeed, that all letters sent or reesived by 
English people in Rome were at that time read by the 
Pretender. In June, as the cardinals could not make up 
their minds, the young men decided to wait no longer, 
and proceeded southwards to Termeina, Capua, and 
Naples. On the 17th of June they visited the remains of 
Herculaneum, then only just exposed and identified, and 
before the end of the month they went back to Rome, 
There, still finding that no Pope was elected, and weary 
of the dreariness and formality of that great city, Walpole 
determined to return to Florence. They had now been 
absent from home and habitually thrown upon one another 
for entertainment during nearly fifteen months, and their 
friendship had hitherto shown no abatement. But they 
had arrived at that point of familiarity when o very little 
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disagmement is sufficient to produce a quarrel. No suel 
serious falling-out happened for nearly a year more, but we 
find Gray, whose note-books were inexhaustible, a little 
peevish at being forced to leave the treasures of Rome so 
soon, However, Florence was very enjoyable, They took 
up their abode once more in the house of Horace Mann, 
where they looked down into the Arno from their bed- 
room windows, and could resort at & moment's notice to 
the marblo bridge, to hear music, eat iced fruits, and sap: 
ly moonlight. It is a place, Gray says, “ excellent to 
employ all one’s animal sensations in, but utterly contrary 
to one’s rational powers, Thave struck a medal upon my- 
self; the device is thus O, and tho motto Vililiaimo, 
which I take in the most concise manner to contain a full 
account of my person, sentiments, occupations, and late 
glorious successes, _ We get up at twelve o'clock, break= 
fast till three, dine till four, sleep till six, drink cooling 
liquors till eight, go to the bridge till ten, sup till two, 
and so sleep till twelve again." 

Tn the midst of all this laziness, however, the business 
of literature mewred to his thoughts. He wrote some 
short things in Latin, then a fragment of sixty hexameter 
verses on the Gaurus, and then set about a very ambitions 
didactic epic De Prineiptis Cogitandi. Tt is a curious eom- 
mentary on the small bulk of Gray's poetical productions 
to point out that this Latin poem, only two fragments of 
which were pver written, is considerably the longest of his 


writings in verse. As we now possess it, it waa chiefly 
written in Florence during theeummerof 1740; some passages 
were added at Stoke in 1742; but by that time Gray had de- 
tonnined, like other learned Cambridge pocts, Spenser and 
Milton, to bend to the vulgare: leave his Latin behind 
him. The De Principiie Cogitandi is now entirely neg 
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lected, and at no time attracted much curiosity ; yet it is a 
notable production in ita way. It was an attempt to erys- 
tallize the philosophy of Locke, for which Gmy entertained 
the customary reverence of his age, in Lucretian hexameters. 
How the Soul begins to Know ; by what primary Notions 
Mnemosyne opens her succession of thoughts, and her 
slender chain of ideas ; how Reason contrives to augment 
her slow empire in the natural breast of man; and how 
anger, sorrow, fear and anxious care are implanted there, 
of these things he applies himself to sing; and do not 
thou disdain the singer, thou glory, thou unquestioned 
second luminary of the English mace, thou unnamed spirit 
of John Locke, With the exception of one episode in 
which he compares the human mind in reverie to a Hama- 
dryad who wanders in the woodland, and is startled to 
find herself mirrored in a pool, the plan of this poem left 
no seope for fancy or fine imagery; the theme is treated 
with a certain rhetorical dignity, but the poet has been so 
much oceupied with the matter in hand, that his ideas 
haye suffered some congestion. Nevertheloss he is himself, 
and not Virgil or Ovid or Lucretius, and this alone is 
no small prise for a writer of ynodern Latin verse, 

If the De Prineipiis Cogitandi had been published when 
it was written, it is probable that it would have won some 
measure of instant celebrity for its author, but the undi- 
luted conclusions of Locke were no longer interesting in a 
second hand form in 1774, when they had already been 
subjected to the expansions of Hume and the criticisms of 
Leibnitz, Nor was Gray at all on the wave of philo- 
sophical thought ; he seems no leas indifferent to Berkeley's 
Principles of Human Knowledge than he is unaware of 
Hume's Treation of Human Natere, which had been 
printed in 1739, soon after Gray left England. his Latin 
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epic was a distinet false start, but he did nob totally 
abandon the hope of completing it until 1746. 

In August 1740 the friewls went over to Bologna 
fora week, and on their return had the mortification to 
learn that a Pope, Benodict XTV., had heen elected while 
they were within four days’ journey of Rome They 
began to think of home; there were talks of taking a 
felucca over from Leghorn to Marseilles, or of crossing 
through Germany by Venice and the Tyrol Florence 
they began to find, “one of the dullest cities in Ttaly,! 
and there is no doubt that they began to be on very 
strained and uncomfortable terms with one another They 
had the grice, however, absolutely to conceal it from 
other people, and to the very last each of them wrote to 
Weat without the least hint of want of confidence in the 
other, On the 24th of April, 1741, Gmy and Walpole 
set off from Florence, and spent a few days in Bologna to 
hear La Viscontina sing ; from Bologna they proceeded ty 
Reggio, and there occurred the famons quarrel whielt hag 
perhaps been more often discussed than any other fact 
in Gray's life, It has been said that he discovered Wal- 
pole openit letter addressed to Gray, or perhaps written 
by him, to see if anything unpleasant about himself were 
said in it, and that he bro! rom him with seathing 
anger and scorn, casting Walpole off for ever, and ab 
once continuing his journey to Venice alone. But this 
is really little mor than conjecture. Both the friends 
were very careful to keep their counsel, and within three 
years the breach was healed. One thing is certain, that 
Walpole was the offender. When Gry was dowd and 
Mason was writing his life, Walpole insisted that this 
fact should be stated, although he very reasonably de- 
clined to go into particulars for the public, He wrote a 
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little paragraph for Mason, taking the blame upon hint 
self, but added for the biogmpher’s private information a 
longer and more intelligible account, suying that “while 


one is living, it is not pleasant to read one’s private 
quarrels discussed in magazines and newspapers,” but 
desiring that Mason would preserve this particular 
account, that it might bs en to posterity. But Wal- 
pole lived on until 1797, and by a singular coincidence 
Mason, who was so much younger, only survived him a 
few days Accordingly there was a delay in giving this 
passage to the world, and though it is known to students 
of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, it has nover taken 
the authoritative place it deserves in Gmy’s lify It is 
all we possess in the way of direct evidence, and it does 
great credit no less to Walpole’s candour than to his 
experience of the human heart. He wrote te Mason 
(March 2, 1773):— 


Tam conscious that in the beginning of the differences botwoen 
Gray and me the fault was mine, I was too young, too fond of 
my own diversions, nay, I do not doubt, too much intoxicated 
by indulgence, vanity, and the insolence of my situation as Prime 
Minister's son, not to have been inattentive and insenstble to the 
feelings of one I thought below me; of one, I blush to « 
that I knew was obliged to me; of one whom prestm 
folly, perhaps, made me deera not my superior then in parts, 
though I have since folt my infinite inferiority to him, I treated 
him insolently; he loved me, and I did not think he did. 1 
reproached him with the difference between us, when he acted 
from convictions of knowing he was my superior. I often dis 
regarded his wishes of seeing places, which I would not quit 
other amusements to visit, though I offered to send him to 
them without me, Forgive me, if I say that his temper was 
not conciliating ; at the same time that I will confess to you 
that he acted a more friendly part, had I had the sense to take 
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advantage of it, he freely told me of my fits, I declared I did 
not desire to hear them, nor would correct them. You will not 
wonder that with the dignity of his spirit, and the obstinate 
carelessness of mine, the broach must have grown wider till we 
became incompatible, 


This is the last word on the subject of the quarrel, 
and after a statement so generous, frank and lucid, it 
only remains to remind the reader that these were lads 
of twenty-three and twenty-four respectively, that they 
had been thrown far too exclusively and too long on one 
another for entertainment, and that probably Walpole is 
too hard upon himself in desiring to defend Gray. 
‘There is not the slightest trace in his letters or in Gray's 
of any rudeness on Walpole’s part, The main point is 
that the quarrel was made up in 1744, and that after 
some coldness on Gray's side, they became as intimate 
as ever for the remainder of their lives. 

Walpole stayed at Reggio, and Gray's heart would 
have stirred with remorse had he known that his old 
friend was even then sickening for a quinsy, of which 
he might have died, if the excellent Joseph Spence, 
Osford professor of Poetry and the friend of Pops, had 
not happened to be passing through Regyio with Lord 
Lincoln, and had not given up his whole time to nursing 
him. Meanwhile the unconscious Gray, sore with pride, 
passed on to Venico, where he spent two months, in the 
company of a Mr. Whithead anda Mr. Chute. In July 
he hired a courier, passed leisurely through the north of 
Tialy, visiting Padua and Verona, reached Turin on the 
15th of August, and began to cross the Alps next day. 
He stayed once more at the Grande Chartreuse, and in- 
scribed in the Album of the Futhers his famous Alcafe 
Ode, beginning “Oh Tu, severi Religio loci,” which is 
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the best known and practically the last of his Latin 
poems. In this little piece of twenty lines we first ro- 
cognize that nicety of expression, that delicate lapidary 
style, that touch of subdued romantic sentiment, which 
distinguish the English poetry of Gray; while it is 
perhaps not fantastic to detect in its closing lines the 
firat dawn of those ideas which he afterwards expanded 
into the Elegy in a Cowntry Churehyard. ‘The original 
MS. in the album became an object of great interest to 
visitors to the hospice after Gray’s death, and was highly 
prized by the fathers. It exists, however, no longer ; it 
was destroyed by a rabble from Grenoble during the 
French Revolution. Gray reached Lyons on the 25th of 
August, and returned to London on the Ist of Septem- 
ber, 1741, after an abeonce from England of exactly two 
years and five montha Walpole, being cured of his 
complaint, arrived in England ten days later, ‘To a 
good-natured letter from Henry Conway, suggesting a 
renewal of intimacy between the friends, Gray returned 
an answer of the coldest civility, and Horace Walpole 
now disappears from our narrative for three years. 





CHAPTER II. 
STOKE-POGIS—DEATH OF WEST— FIRST ENGLISH POEMS 


Ow his return from Italy Gray found his father lying very 
ill, exhausted by successive attacks of gout, and unable 
to rally from them. Two months later, on the 6th of 
November, 1741, he died in a paroxysm of the disease, 
His last act had been to squander his fortune, whieh 
seems to have remained until that time almost unimpaired, 
on: building a country-house at Wanstead. Not only 
had he not written to tell his son of this adventure, but 
he had actually contrived to conceal it from his wife. 


Mason is not correct in saying that it became necessary to 
sell this house immediately after Philip Gray's death, or 
that it fetched 20007. less than it bad cost ; it remained 
in the possession of Mra Gmy. With the mins of a 
fortune Mrs. Gray and her sister, Mary Antrobus, seem to 
have kept house for a year in Cornhill, till, at the death 
of their brother-in-law, Mr, Jonathan Rogors, on the 21et 


2, they joined their widowed sister Anu 
in her house at Stoke-Pogis, in Buckinghamshire, During 
these months they wound up their private business in 
Cornhill, and disposed of their shop on tolerably advan- 
tageous terms ; and apparently ( first imagined that 
the family property would be enough to provide amply 
for him also. Accordingly he began the study of the law, 
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that being the profession for which he had been originally 
intended, For six months or more he seems to have 
stayed in London, applying himself rather languidly to 
common law, and giving his real thoughts and sympathies 
to those who demanded them most, his mother and his 
unfortunate friend Richard West. The latter, indeed, he 
found in a miserable condition ; in June 1740 that young 
man, having lived at the Temple till he was sick of it, 
left chambers, finding that noither the prestige of his 
grandfather, nor the reputation of his uncle, Sir Thomas 
Burnet, advanced him at all in their profession. He was 
without heart in his work, his talents were not dmwn out 
in the legal direction, and his affectionate and somewhat 
feminine nature suffered from loneliness and want of con- 
genial society. He had hoped that Walpole would be 
able to find him a post in the diplomatic service, or in 
the army, but this was not possible. Gray strongly dis- 
approved of the step West took in leaving the Temple, 
and wrote him from Florence a letter full of kindly and 
vortial good sense; but when he arrived in London he 
found West in a far more broken condition of mind and 
body than he hnd anticipated. In extreme agitation 
West confided to his friend a terrible secret which 
he had discovered, and which Gray preserved in silence 
until the close of his life, when he told it to Norton 
Nicholls It ix a painful story which need not be 
repeated here, but which involved the reputation of 
West's mother with the name of his late father’s secre- 
tary, 2 Mr, Williams, whom she finally married when her 
son was dead. West had not the power to mally from 
this shock, and the comfort of Gray's society only slightly 
delayed the end. In March 1742 he was qbliged to 
leave town, and went to stay with « friend at Popes, 
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near Hatfiold, Herts, where he lingered thie month 
and died. 

The winter which Gray and West spent together in 
London was remarkable in the career of the former as 
the beginning of his most prolific year of poetical compo- 
sition, a vocal year to be followed by six of obstinate 
silence. The first original production in English vere 
was the fragment of a tragedy of Agrippina, of which one 
completo scene, and a few odd lines, have been preserved 
in his works In this attempt at the drama he was 
inspired by Racine, and neither Addison, nor Aaron Hill, 
nor James Thomson, had contrived to be more cold or 
academic a playwright. The subject, which had been 
treated in trgedy more than a century earlier by May, 
was well adapted for stately stago-effect; and the scheme 


of Gray's play, #0 far as we know it, was nob without 
interest. But he was totally untitted to write for the 
boards, and even the beauty of versification in Agrippina 
cannot conceal from us for a moment its ineptitude, All 
that exists of the play is little else than a soliloquy in 
which the Empress defies the mge of Nero, and shows 
that she possesses 


A heart that glows with the pury Julian fire, 
by daring her son to the contest : 


Around thee call 

‘The gilded awarm that wautons in the sunshine 
Of thy full favour; Seneca be thers 

In gorgeous phrase of Inbonred eloquence 

‘To dress thy plea, and Barrhus strongthen it 
With his plain soldive’s oath, and honest seeming, 
Against theo =libarty and Agrippina ! 

‘The world the prize! and fair bofall the victors! 
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As a study in blank vorse Agrippina shows the result of 
jong apprenticeship to the ancients, and marches with a 
sharp and dignified step that reminds the reader more of 
Landor than of any other dramatist, In all other esten- 
tials, however, the tragedy must be considered, like the 
didactic epic, a false start; but Gry was now very soon 
to learn his real vocation. 

‘The opening scene of the tragedy was sent down into 
Hertfordshire to amuse West, who seemed at first to have 
recovered his spirits, and who sat “ parring by the fireside, 
in his arm-chair, with no small satisfaction.” He was 
able to busy himself with literature, delighting in the 
new book of the Dunciad, and reading Tacitus for the 
first time. His cool reception of the latter roused Gray 
to defend his favourite historian with great vigour, 
“Pray do not imagine,” he saya, “ that Tacitus, of all 
authors in the world, can be tedious... . Yet what I 
admire in him above all is his detestation of tyranny, and 
the high spirit of liberty that every now and then breaks 
out, as it were, whether he would or no" Poor West 
on the 4th of April, meked by an “ importunissima 
tussis," declines to do battle against Tacitus, but attacks 
Agrippina with a frankness and a critical sagacity which 
slew that ill-starred tmgedy on the spot, It is evident 
that Gray had no idea of Woest’s serious condition, for he 
rallies him on being the first who ever made a muse of a 
cough, and is confident that “those wicked remains of 
your illness will soon give way to warm weather and 
gentle exercise." Tt is in the same letter that Gray speak: 
with some coldness of Joseph Andrews, and reverts with 
the warmth on which we have already commented to the 
much more congenial romances of Marivaux and Crébillon. 
We may here confess that Gray certainly misses, in com- 

& 
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mon with most men of his time, the one great charm of 
the literary charieter at its best, namely enthusiasm for 
excellence in contemporaries. It is a sign of a dry age 
when the principal authors of a country look askanee on 
one another. Some silly critics in our own days have 
digeovered with indignant horror the existence of “mutual 
admiration societies” A little more acquaintance with 
the history of literature might have shown them how 
strong the sentiment of comradeship has been in every 
age of real intellectual vitality. It is much to be deplored 
that the chilly air of the eighteenth century pre 
vented the “mutual admimtion” of such men as Gray 
and Fielding. 

‘This is perhaps an appropriate point at which to pause 
and consider the condition of English poetry at the 
moment at which we have now arrived. When Gray 
began seriously to write, in 1742, the considerable poets 
then alive in England might have been counted on tho 
fingers of two hands Pope and Swift were nearing the 
close of their carcors of glory and suffering, the former 
atill vocal to the last, and now quite unrivalled by any 
predecessor in personal prostige. As a matter of fact, 
however, he was not destined to publish anything more 
of any consequence. Three other names, Goldsmith, 
Churchill, and Cowper, were those of children not to 
appear in literature for many years to come. Gray's 
actual competitors, therefore, were only four in number. 
Of theae the eldest, Young, was just beginning to publish, 
at the ago of fifty-eight, the only work by which he & 
now much remembered, or which can still he read with 
pleasure. ‘The Night Thoughts was destined to make 
his the most prominent poetical figure for the next ten 
years Thomson, on the other hand, a younger and far 
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more vital spirit, had practically retreated already upon 
his laurels, and was presontly to die, without again 
addressing the public exeept in the Inckless tragedy of 
Sophonisha, bequeathing, however, to posterity the trea- 
sure of his Castla of Indolence. Samuel Johnson had 
published London, a nine days’ wonder, and had subsided 
into temporary oblivion. Collins, just twenty-one years 
of age, had brought out a pamphlet of Persian Kelogues 
without attracting the smallest notice from anybody. 
Among the lesser stars, Allan Ramsay and Ambrose 
Philips were retired old men, now a long while silent, 
who remembered the days of Addison ; Armstrong had 
flashed into unenyiable distinction with a poem more 
clover than decorous; Dyer, one of the lazy men who 
grew fat too soon, was buried in his own Fleece ; Shen- 
stone and Akenside, much younger men, were beginning 
to be talked about in the cirele of their friends, but had 
ax yot dono little. The stage, therefore, upon which 
Gray proceeiled very gingerly to step, was not » crowded 
one, and before he actually ventured to appear in print, 
it was stripped of its most notable adormmenta, Yet this 
apparent advantage was in reality a great disadvantage ; 
as Mr. Matthew Amold admimbly sys, “born in the 
same year with Milton, Gray would have been another 
mun; born in the same year with Burns, he would have 
boon another man.” As it was, his genius pined away 
for want of movement in the atmosphere ; the wells of 
poetry were stagnant, and there was no angel to strike 
the waters. 

The amiable dispute ‘aa to the merits of Agrippina 
fod tho friends on to a wider theme, the peculiar qualities 
of the stylo of Shakespeare. How low the standard of 
eriticism had fallen in that generation, may be estimated 
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when we consider that Theobald, himself the editor and 
annotator of Shakespeare, in palming off his forgery of 
The Double Falsehood, which contains such writing as 
this,— 
Fond Echo, forego the light strain, 
And heedfolly bear a lost Maid; 


Go tell the false car of the Swain 
How deeply his vows have betrayed, 


as a gennine work by the author of Hamlet, had ventured 
to appeal to the style as giving the best evidence of thy 
truth of his pretensions Gray had a more delicate sense 
of literary flavour than this, and his remarks about the 
vigour and pictorial richnoss of Elizabothan drama, since 
which “our language has greatly degenerated,” are highly 


interesting even to a modern reader, Through April and 
May he kept up a brisk correspondence, chiefly on books, 
with West at Popes, and on the 5th of the latter month 
he received from his friend an Ode to May, beginning 


Dear Gray, that always in my heart 
Pomscssost atill the better part, 


which is decidedly the most finished of West's produe- 
tions. Some of the stanzas of this ode possess much 
suavity and grace :— 


Awake, in all thy glories drest, 
Recall the zepbyrs fr 

Restore the sun, tev 

At mino and Natur 

Groat Nature's self upbraids thy stay 
And misses her acoustomed May. 


This is almost in the later style of Gray himself, and 
the poem received from him commendation as being 
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“light and genteel," a phrase that sounds curiously old- 
fashioned nowadays. Gray meanwhile is busy translating 
Propertius, and shows no sign of application to legal 
studies On the contrary, he has spent the month of 
April in studying the Peloponnesian War, the greater 
part of Pliny and Martial, Anacreon, Petrarch and 
Aulus Gellius, a rnge of reading which must have 
entirely excluded Coke upon Lyttelton, West's last 
letter is dated May 11, 1742, and is very cheerfully 
written, but closes with words that afterwards took a 
solemn meaning, “Vale, et vive paulispor cum vivis" 
On the 27th of the game month Gry wrote a very long 
letter to West, in which he shows no consciousness what- 
ever of his friend's despemte condition ; this epistle con- 
tains an interesting reference to his own health :-— 

Mine, you are to know, is a white Melancholy, or rather 
Loucocholy, for the most part; which, though it seldom laughs 
or dances, nor ever amounts to what one calla Joy or Pleasure, 
yet is a good easy sort of a state, and pa ae Laine gue de samuser', 
‘The only fault is its vapidity, which is apt now and then to give 
a sort of Znnui, which makes one form cortain little wishes that 
signify nothing. But there is another sort, black indeed, which 
T have now and then felt, that has somewhat in it like ‘Tertal- 
lian's rule of faith, Credo quia impossibile ext; for it believes, 
nay, is sure of everything that is unlikely, so it be but fright- 
ful; and on the other hand excludes and shuts its eyes to the 
most possible hopes, and everything that is pleasurable; from 
this the Lord deliver us! for none but He and sunshiny weather 
can do it. 


Grimly enough, while he was thus analysing his feel- 
ings, his friend Iny at the point of death. Five days 
after this letter was written West breathed his last, on 
the Ist of June, 1742, in the twenty-sixth year of his 
age, and was buried in the chancel of Hatfield Chureh. 
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Probably on the same day that West died, Gray went 
down into Buckinghamshire to visit his uncle and aunt 
Rogors at Stoke-Pogis, a village which his name fas im- 
mortalized, and of which it may now be convenient to 
say afew wonls ‘The manor of Stoke Pogis or Poges is 
first mentioned in a deed of 1291, and passed through the 
hands of a variety of eminent personages down to the 
wat Earl of Huntingdon in the » of Henry VIL, 
The village, if ach it can be called, is sparsely scattered 
over a wide oxtent of country. The church, a 
picturesque structure of the fourteenth century, with @ 
wooden spity, is believed to have been built by Sir John 
Molines about 1340, It stands on a little level 3] 
about four miles north of the Thames at Eton. 
the neighbourhood of the church no vestige of hamlet ot 
village is visible, and the aspect of the place is slighth 
nrtificial, like a rustic church in a park on the stage, 
‘The traveller alinost expects to seo the grateful peasanty 
of an oper, cheerfully habited, make their appearanes, 
daneing on the greenswanl As he faces the churely fram 
h, the white building, extravagantly Pallad! 
the meadows on his left hand, i Stoke 
Park, begun under the direction of Alexander Nasm 
the landscape-painter, in 1789, and finished by James 
Wyatt, R.A., for tho Hon. Thomas Penn, who bought the 
manor from the representatives of Gray's friend Lady 
Cobham. At the lack of the visitor, stands a heavy and 
hideous mausoleum, bearing a eulogistic inseription to 
Gray, this also is due to the taste of Wyatt and wag 
oroted in 1799. Tf we still remain on the south side of 
the churchyard, the chimneys seen through the thick 
umbrageous foliage on our right hand, and behind the 
church, aro those of the anciont Manor House, celebrated 
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by Gray in the Long Story, and built by the Earl of 
Huntingdon in 1555. The road from Farnharn Royal 
passes close to it, but there is little to be seen. Although 
in Gray's time it seems to have been in perfect presorva- 
tion aa an exquisite specimen of Tudor architecture, with 
i gh gables, projecting windows ant stucks of clustered 
chimney-shafts, it did not suit the corrupt Georgian taste 
of the Penns, and was pulled down in 1789. Wyatt 
refused to have anything to say to it,and nemarked that 
“the style of the edifice was deficient in those excellen- 
cies which might have pleaded for restoration.” Of the 
historical building in which Sir Christopher Hatton lived 
and Sir Edward Coke died nothing is left but the fan- 
tastic chimneys, and u rough shell which is used as a 
stable. This latter was for some time fitted up as a 
studio for Sir Edwin Landseer, and he was working here 
in 1852, when he suddenly beeame deranged. This old 
ruin, so full of momories, is only one of a munher of 
ancient and curious buildings within the boundaries of 
the parish of Stoke Pogis, When Cry cate to Stoke 
in 1742, the Manor House was inhabited hy the ranger 
of Windsor Forest, Viscount Cobham, who died in 1749. 
Tt was his widow who, as wo shnll presently wee, became 
the intimate friend of-Gmy and inspired his romarkable 
poem of the Long Story. 

The house of Mrs Rogers, to which Gruy and his 
mother now proceeded, was situated at Weat End, in the 
northern part of the parish. It was reached from the 
church by a path actos the meadows, alongside the 
hospital, a fine brick building of the sixteenth contury, 
and go by the lane leading out into Stoke Common. Just 
at the end of this lano, on the left-hand side, looking 
southwards, with the common at its beck, stool Weet 
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End House, a simple farmstead of two stories, with a 
rustic poreh before the front door, and this was Gray's 
home for many years It is now thoroughly altered and 
enlarged, and no longer contains any mark of ita original 
simplicity. The charm of the house to the poet must 
have been that Burnham Beeches, Stoke Common, and 
Brockhurst Woods, were all at hand, and within reach 
of the most indolent of pedestrians 

Gray had been resident but very few days at Stoke-Pogis 
before he wrote the poem with which his poetical works 
usually open, his Ode to Spring. Among the MS. at 
Pembroke there occurs a copy of this poom, in Gray's 
handwriting, entitled Noon-Tide: an Ode; and in the 
margin of it there is found this interesting note: “The 
beginning of June, 1742, sent to Fay; not knowing 
he was then dead.” Favonius was the familiar name of 
West, and this shows that Gray received no intimation of 
his friend's approaching end, and no summons to his bed- 
side. The loss of West was one of the most profound 
that his reserved hature ever suffered ; when that name 
was mentioned to him, nearly thirty year afterwards, he 
became visibly agitated, and to the end of his life he 
seemed to feel in the death of West “the affliction of a 
recent loss." We are therefore not- surprised to find the 
Ode to Spring, which belongs to a previous condition of 
things, lighter in tone, colder in sentiment, and more 
trivial in conception than his other serious productions, 
We are annoyed that, in the very outset, he should borrow 
from Milton his “ rosy-bosomed Hours,” and from Pope 
his “purple year." Aguin there is a perplexing change of 
tone from the beginning where he wa perhaps inspired 
by that exquisite strain of florid fancy, the Permigitium 
Veneria, to the stoic moralizings of the later stanzas -— 
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How vain the ardour of the crowd, 
How low, how little are the proud, 


How indigent the great! 


Tt may be noted, by the way, that for many years the 
last two adjectives, now #0 happily placed, were awkwardly 
transposed, The best stanza, without doubt, is the 
penultimate :—~ 


‘To Contemplation’s sober eye 

‘Such is the race of Man: 

And they that creep and they that fly 

Shall ond whore they bogan. 

Alike the Busy and the Gay 
But flutter through life’s little day, 

In Fortane’s varying colours drest : 
Brush’d by the band of rough Mischance 
Or obilt'd by Age, their airy dance 

‘They leave, in dust to reat. 


‘The final stanza, with its “ glittering female,” and its 
“painted plumage” is puerile in its attempted excess of 
simplicity, and errs, though in more fantastic language, 
exactly az such crude studies of Wordsworth’s as Andrew 
Jones or The Two Thievee erred half a century later. 
Nothing was gained by the poet's describing himself “a 
solitary fly" without » hive to go to. The mistake was 
one which Gray never repeated, but it is curious to find 
two of the most sublime poets in our language, both 
specially eminent for loftiness of idea, beginning by 
eschewing all reasonable dignity of expression, 

But although the Ode fo Spring no longer forms a 
favourite part of Gray's poetical works, it possessed con- 
siderable significance in 1742, and particularly on account 
of its form, Tt was the first note of protest against the 
hard versification which had reigned in England for more 
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than sixty years, The Angustan age seems to have 
suffered from a dulness of ear, which did not permit it to 
detect a rhyme unless it mug at the close of the very next 
pause, Hence, in the rire cases where a lyric movement 
was employed, the ontinary octosyllabie couplet took the 
place of those versatile measures in whieh the Elizabethan 
and Jacobite poets had delighted, Swift, Lady Winelal- 
sea, Parnell, Philips, and Green, the five pocts of the 
he wz of the eighteenth century who rebelled against 
heroic verse, got no further in metrical innovation than 
the shorter and more ambling couplet, Dyer, in his 
greatly overnited picce called Grongar Hill, followed these 
his predecessors But Gray, from the very first, showed a 
disposition to tum to more national forms, and to work 
out his stanzas on a more harmonic principle. He seems 
to have disliked the facility of the couplet, and the vague 
length to which it might be repeated. His view of a 
poem was that it should haye a vertebrate form, whieh 
should respond, if not absolutely to its subject, at least to 
its mood. In short he was a genuine lyrist, and our 
liternture had possessed none since Milton and the Tast 
cavalier song-writers. Yet his stanzas are built up fron 
ils, Here, in the Ode to Spring, we 
in of the common ballad-mensures ; 
let is added, and this would close it 
were the music not prolonged by the 
addition of three lines more, while the stanza closes 
gravely with « short line of lables. 

Tho news of the death of West deepened Gray’s vein 
of pootry, but did not stop its flow, He poured forth his 
grief and affection in s impassioned hexameters, fall 
of earnest feeling, which he afterwards tried, ineptly 
mnough, to tack on to the icy periods of his De Prineipiie 
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Cogitandé, 1n no other of his writings doos Gmy employ 
quite the same personal and emotional accents, in none 
does he speak out so plainly from the heart, and with so 
little attention to his singing robes :— 


Vidi egomet duro graviter conevssn dolore 
Peotora, in altorivs non unquim lent dolorem 
Kt languore ocalos vidi, et pallescers amantem 
Vultum, quo nunquam Pictas nisi ram, Fidesquo, 
Altus amor Veri, et purnm spirabat Honestun, 
Vix tamen tardi demum inclementia worbi 
Cossero ost, roducomqne iterum roxeo ore Salutem 
Speravi, atque nna tecam, ilecte Pavoni? 

Creduhis ou longos, ut qionlatn, fillere Soles. 


‘This fragment, the most attractive of his Latin pooma, 
trips on a tag from Propertius, and suddenly ceases, nor is 
thers extant any later effusion of Gray’s in the sume lan- 
guage. Hoe celebrated the death of Favonius in another 


piece, which is far more familiar to general readers, The 
MS. of this sonnet, now at Cambridge, is marked “ at 
Stoke: Aug. 1742," it was not published till Mason 
included it in his Memoirs. 


In vain to me the smiling mornings shine. 

And reddening Pharbus lilta his golden (re: 
‘The birds in vain their amorous descant join, 

Or cheerful fiolds resume thelr green attire: 
‘These ears alay! fur other notes repine, 

A different object do those oyes require: 
My lonely anguish melts no hourt but mine, 

And in my breast th’ imperfect joys expire, 
Yot morning «miles tho busy race to cheer, 

And new-born pleasure briyes to happier men ; 
The fields to all thoir wonted tribute bear ; 

‘To warm their Tittle loves the birds complain ; 
1 fruitless monn to him that cannot hear, 

And weep the more, because I woop in vain. 


‘This little composition has euffered a sort of notoriety 
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from the fact that Wordsworth, in 1800, selected it as an 
example of the errors of an ornate style, doing so because, 
as he frankly admitted, “Gray stands at the head of those 
who by their reasonings have attempted to widen the 
space of separation betwixt Prose and Metrical composi- 
tion, and was more than any other man curiously elaborate 
in the structure of his own poetic diction." Wordsworth 
declares that out of the fourteen lines of this poem only 
five are of any value, namely the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth, the language of which “differs 
in no respect from that of prose.” But this does not 
appear to be particularly ingenuous. If we allow the sun 
to be called Pharbus, and if we-panion the “ green attire,” 
there is not a single expression in the sonnet which is 
fantasticor pompous It is simplicity itself in comparison 
with most of Milton's sonnets, and it seems aa though 
Wordsworth might have found an instance of fatuous 
grandiloquence much fitter to his hand in Young, or better 
still in Armstrong, master of those who go about to call a 
hat a “wart combrero.” Gray’a grmeeful sonnet was 
plainly the result of his late study of Petrarch, and we 
may remind ourselves, in this age of flourishing sonneteens, 
that it is almost the only specimen of its class that had 
been written in English for a hundred years, certainly the 
only one that is still read with pleasure. One other fact 
may be noted, that in this little poem Gray first begins to 
pmuctise the quatrain of alternate heroics, which later on 
became, as w ll seo, the basis of all his harmonic 
effects, and which he learned to fashion with more skill 
than any other poet before or since. 

Tn the same month of August was written the Ode on a 
Distant Prospect of Eton College, or, as in Gray's own MS, 
which T have examined, of Eton College, Windsor, and the 
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adjacent country. East and’ west from the church of 
Stoke-Pogis, towards Stoke Green in the ‘ong direction 
and towards Farnham Royal in the other, there rises a 
gentle acclivity, from which the ground gradually slopes 
southward to the Thames, and which lies opposite those 
“ distant: spires " and ‘antique towers” which Gray has 
sung in melodious numbers The woodland parish of 
Stoke is full of little rights-of-way, meadow-paths without 
hedges, that skirt the breast of the ridge I speak of, and 
reveal against the southern sky the embattled outline of 
Windsor. The Eton Ode is redolent of Stoke-Pogis, and 
to have sauntered where Gray himself must have muttered 
his verses as they took shape, gives the reader a certain 
sense of confidence in the poet's sincerity. Gray had of 
late been much exercised about Eton; to see a place so 
full of rominiscences, and yet be too distant to have 
news of it, this was provoking to his fancy. In his last 
letter to West he starts the reflection that he developed a 
few months later in the Ove. It puzzled him to think 
that Lord Sandwich and Lond Halifax, whom he could 
remember as “dirty boys playing at cricket,” were now 
statesmen, while, “as for me, I am never a bit the 
older, nor the bigger, nor the wiser than I was then, no, 
not for having been beyond the sea." Lord Sandwich, 
of courso, ax all readers of lampoons remember, remainod 
Gray's pet aversion to the end of his life, the type to him 
of the man who, without manners, or parts, or character, 
could force his way into power by the sheer insolence of 
wealth. The Eton Ode was inapired by the regret that 
the illusions of boyhood, the innocence that comes not of 
virtuo but of inexperience, the sweetness born not of a 
good heart but of a good digestion, the elation which 
childish spirite give and which owes nothing to anger or 
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Wisdom in sable garb arrayed, 
Immersed in rapt'rour thought profound, 
And Melancholy, silent maid, 
With lenden eye that loves the ground, 
Still on thy solemn steps attend ; 
Warm Charity, the general friend, 
Witk Justice, to herself severe, 
And Pity, dropping soft tho sadly-pleaaing tear, 
O gently on thy suppliant's head, 
Dread goddess, lay thy chast*ning band! 
Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad, 
Not circled with the vengeful band 
(As by the impious thou art sen) 
With thund'ring voice, and threat’ning mien, 
With screaming Horror's funeral ory, 
Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty, 
Thy form benign, O Goddess, wear, 
‘Thy milder influence impart, 
‘Thy philosophic train be thero, 
To soften, not to wound, my heart, 
‘The gen'rous spark extinct revive, 
Teach me to love, and to forgive, 
Exact my own defects ta scan, 
What others are to feel, and know myself a Man. 


This last stanza, where he gets free from the allegorical 
personages, is undoubtedly the best; and the curious 
couplet about the “generous spark” seems to me to be 
probably a reference to the quarrel with Walpole, IY 
this be thought fantastic, it must be remembered that 
Gmy’'s circle of experience and emotion was unusually 
narrow. To return to the treatment of allegory and the 
peculiar style of this ode, wo are confronted by the 
curious fact that it seems impossible to claim for these 
qualities, hitherto unobserved in English poctry, preeedoney 
in either Gry or Collins. Actual priority, of course, 
belongs to Gray, for Collins wrote nothing of a serious 
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Some bold adventurors disdain 
‘The limits of their little reign, 

And anknown regions dare desers 5 
Still as they run they look behind, 
‘They hear & voice in every wind, 

And suateb a fearful joy. 


It is only in the second stanza of the Eton Ove that 
Gray permits himself to refer to the conatant pressure of 
regrot for his lost friend ; the fields aro beloved in vain, 
and in Wordsworth's exquisite phrase, he turns to share 
the rapture,—ah! with whom} In yet one other poem 
composed during this prolific month of August 1742, that 
regret sorves simply to throw a veil of sorious und pathetic 
sentiment over the tone of the refle The Ode on 
Adversity, 80 named by Gray himself and by his first 
editor Mason, but since styled, I know not why, tho 
Hymn to Adversity, is romarkable as the first of Gray's 
poems in which be shows that. statoliness of movement 
and pomp of allegorical illustration which give an indi- 
vidiality in his mature style, No English poet, except 
perhaps Milton and Shelley, has maintained the same 
sovors jon throughout a Jong lyrieal piece ; perhaps 
the fragments of such lyrists as Simonides gave Gray the 
hint of this pure and cold manner of writing. ‘The 
shadowy personages of allegory throng around ua, and we 
are not certain that we distinguish them from one another. 
‘The indifferent critic may bo supposed to ask, which is 
Prosperity and which is Folly, and how am I to distin- 
gnish’ them from the Summer Friend and from Thought- 
Jess Joy? Adversity herself is an abstraction which has 
fow terrors and few allurements for us, and in listening to 
the address made to her by the poot, we are apt to forget 
hor in our appreciation of the balanced rhythm ‘and rich 
persnasive sound 





Immersed in rapt'rous thought profound, 
And Melancholy, silont maid, 
With lenden eye that lovos the ground, 
Still on thy solemn steps nttend ; 
Warm Charity, the genoral friend, 
Witk Justice, to herself severe, 
And Pity, dropping eoft tho sadly-pleasing tear, 


0 gently on thy suppliant’s bead, 
Droad goddess, lay thy chast’ning hand! 
t in thy Gorgon torrora clad, 
Not circled with the vengeful band 
(Aa by the impious thon art sean) 
With thund’ring voico, and throat’ning micn, 
With screaming Horror’s funeral cry, 
Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty. 


Thy form benign, O Godden, wear, 
‘Thy milder influence impart, 

‘Thy philosophic train be there, 
‘To soften, not to wound, my heart. 

‘The gen'rous spark extinct revive, 

‘Tench me to love, and to forgive, 
Exact my own deftcts to scan, 

‘What others are to feel, and know mysolf a Ma 


This last stanza, where he gets free from the allegorical 
personages, is undoubtedly the best; and the curious 
couplet about the “generous spark” seems to me to be 
probably a reference to the quarrel with Walpole If 
this be thought fantastic, it must be remembered that 
Gmy's of experience and emotion was unusually 

0 to the treatment of allegory and the 
of this ode, we are confronted by the 
that it seems impossible to claim for these 
qualities, hitherto unobserved in English poetry, procedenoy 
in cither Gray or Collins. Actual priority, of course, 
helongs to Gray, for Collins wrote nothing of a serious 


ail 
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nature till 1745 or 1746; but his Odes, though so similar, 
or rather so analogous, to Gray's, that every critic has 
considered them as holding a distinct place together in 
literature, were certainly not in any way inspired by Gray. 
‘The latter published nothing till 1747, whereas in Decem- 
ber, 1746, Collins’ precious little volume saw the light. 

Tt is difficult to believe that Collins, at school ut 
Winchester until 1741, at college at Oxford until 1744, 
could have seen any of Gray's verses, which had not 
then begun to circulate in MS., in the way in which 
long afterwards the Elegy and the Bard passed from 
eager hand to hand. We shall see that Gray read Collins 
eventually, but without interest, while Collins does not 
appear to have been ever conscious of Gray's existence ; 
there was no mutual magnetic attraction between the two 
poets, and we must suppose their extraordinary kinship 
to have been a mere accident, the result of certain forces 
acting simultaneously on more or less similar intellectual 
compounds, There was no other resemblance between them, 
‘as men, than this one gift of clear, pure, Simonidean song. 
Collins was simply a reed, cut short and notched by the 
great god Pan, for the production of enchanting flute- 
melodies at intervals ; but for all other human purposes a 
vain and empty thing indeed. In Gray the song, important 
as it was, seemed merely one phase of a deep and consistent 
character, of a brain almost universally accomplished, of 
a man, in short, and not of a mer musical instrument. 

One more work of great importance was begun at 
Stoke in tho autumn of 1742, the Klegy wrote in 
Country Church-Fard. Tt ia, unfortunately, impossible 
to say what form it originally took, or what lines or 
thoughts now existing in it are part of the original 
scheme. We shall examine this poem at length when we 

¥ 
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reach the period of Gray's career to which it belongs in 
its completed form ; but as the question is often asked, 
and vaguely answered, where was the Elegy written, it 
may at once be said that it was begun at Stoke in 
October or November 1742, continued at Stoke imme- 
diately after the funeral of Gray's aunt, Miss Mary 
Antrobus, in November 1749, and finished at Cambridge 
in June 1750, And it may here be remarked a5 a very 
singular fact that the death of a valued friend seems to 
have been the stimulus of greatest ellicacy in zousing 
Gray to the composition of pootry, and did in fact excite 
him to the completion of most of his important poems. 
He was a man who had a very slender hold on life him- 
self, who walked habitually in the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, and whose periods of greatest vitality wem 
those in which bereavement proved to him, that, melan- 
choly as he was, even he had something to lose and to 
regret. 

It is therefore perhaps more than a strong impression 
that makes mo conjecture the beginning of the Blegy 
wrote in a Country Church-Yard to date from the funeral 
ss Gmy’s uncle, Jonathan Rogers, who died at Stoke- 
Pogi he 21st of October, 1742, and who was buried 
with the Antrobus family in the church of the neighbour 
ing parish of Burnham. An ingenious Latin inscription 
to him, in a marblo tablet in tho church of that name, 
has always been ascribed to Gray himself, Rogers died 
at the age of sixty-five, having spent thirty-two years in 
undisturbed felicity with his wife, born Anna Antrobus, 
who survived him till near the end of her celebrated 
nephew's life, The death of Mr, Rogers completely 
altered Gray's prospects, Mra Rogers appears to have 
been left with a very small fortune, just enough to sup 
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port her and her sisters Mn Gray and Miss Antrobus, 
in genteel comfort, if they shared a house together, and 
had no extraneous expenses, The ladies from Cornhill 
accordingly eame down to West End House at Stoke, and 
there the three sisters lived until their respective deaths 
But Gray's dream of a life of lettered ease was at an 
end ; he saw that what would support these ladies would 
leave but little margin for him. His temperament and 
his mode of study shut him out from every energetic 
profession. He was twenty-five years of age, and hitherto 
hud not so much as begun any serious study of the law, 
for which his mother atill imagined him to be preparing, 
Only one course was open to him, namely, to return to 
Cambridge, where living was very cheap, and to reside in 
college, spending his vacations quietly at Stoke Pogis. 
As Mason pute it, “he was too delicate to hurt two 
persons for whom he had so tender an affection, by 
peremptorily declaring his real intentions, and therefore 
changed, or pretended to change, the line of his stady.” 
Henceforward, until 1759, his whole life was a regular 
oscillation between Stoke and Cambridge, varied only by 
occasional visits to London, The first part of his life 
was now over, At twenty-five Gray becomes a middle 
aged man, and loses, among the libraries of the Univarsity, 
his last pretensions to physical olasticity, From this 
time forward we find that his ailments, his melancholy, 
his reserve, and his habit of drowning consciousness in 
perpetual study, have taken firm hold upon him, and he 
begins to plunge into an excess of reading, treating the 
acquisition of knowledge ua a narcotic. In the winter 
of 1742 he proceeded to Peterhouse, and taking his 
\acholor’s degree in Civil Law, was forthwith installed as 
4 resident of that college. 





CHAPTER IV, 
LIFE AT CAMIRIDGR 


Gray took up his abode ut Peterhouse, in the room 
nearest the road on the second floor on the north side, a 
rom which still existe and which commands a fine view 
of Pembroke College further east, on the opposite side of 
Trumpington Street. It would seem, indeed, that Gray's 
eyes and thoughts were for ever away from home, and 
paying a visit to the society across the road. His letters 
are full of minute discussions of what is going on at Pem- 
broke, but nm a word of Peterhouse ; indeed so natu- 
milly nnd commonly does he discuss the polities of the 
former college, often withont naming it, that all his bio- 
graphers, except of course Mason, seem to have taken for 
granted that he was desoribing Peterhouse. Oddly enough, 
Mason, who might have explained this circumstance in 
half a dozen words, does not appear to have noticed the 
fact, so natural did it seem to him to read about events 
which went on in his own college of Pembroke. Nor is it 
explained why Gray never became a fellow of Peterhouse. 
In all the correspondence of Gray I have only noted one 
solitary instance in which he has mentioned a Petru- 

‘on this one occasion he does name the Master, J. 
Whalley, afterwards Bishop of Chester, in connexion with 
an anecdote which does more honour to him as a kind old 
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soul than a8 a disciplinarian. Bat all Gray's friends, and 
enemies, and interests, were centered in Pembroke, and 
he shows such an intimate knowledge of all the cabals 
and ridiculous little intrigues which thrilled the common: 
room of that college, as requires an explanation that 
now can never be given. These first years of his msi- 
dence are the most obscure in his whole career. Tt must 
be remembered that of his three most intimate correspon- 
dents one, West, was dead, another, Walpole, estranged, 
and the third, Wharton, a resident in Cambridge like him- 
self, and therefore too near at hand to be written to, On 
the 27th of December, 1742,  fow days after his arrival 
at the university, he wrote a letter to Dr. Wharton, which 
has been preserved, and his Hymn to Ignorance, Mason 
tells us, dates from the same time, But after this he 
entirely disappears from us for a couple of year, a few 
legends of the direction taken by his studies and his 
schemes of literary work being the only glimpses we get 
of him. 

But although Gray tells us nothing about bis own 
colloge, it is still possible to form a tolerably distinet idea 
of the society with whom he moved at Pembroke. The 
Master, Dr, Roger Long, was a man of parts, but full of 
eccentricities, and gifted with a very disagreeable temper. 
He was a species of poetaster, oddly associated in verse, at 
different extremes of his long life, with Laurence Eugden, 
the poet laureate, and the great Emsmus Darwin. When 
Gray sottled in the University, Roger Long was sixty-two 
years of ago, had been Master of Pembroke nine years, 
and, after being appointed Lowndes’ Professor of astro- 
nomy in 1750, was to survive until 1770, dying in his 
ninoty-first year. He was fond of exercising his inven 
tion on lumbering constructions, which provoked the ridi- 
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cule of young wits like Gray; such aa a sort | 
which he built in the north-eastern comer of the 
court of Pembroke ; and a still more remarkable 
velocipede, upon which Dr, Long was wont to | 
about in Pombmke busin, “like a wild goose at 
heedless of mocking undorgmduates. ‘This eecentri, 
sonage was the object of much observation on thé p 
Gray, who frequently mentioned him in his Jotters 
was delighted when any new absurdity gave him an ¢ 
tunity of writing to his correspondents about “the 
and mighty Prince Roger surnamed the Long, Lond 4 
great Zodiac, the glass Uranium, and the Chariot thal 
without horses.” As the astronomer grew older, he 
and more lost his authority with the fellowa, and 
describes scenes of absolute rebellion which are, I be 
recorded by no other historian. Gray was, undoubl 
in possession of information denied to the rest o| 
world. Part of this information came, we cannot d 
from Dr. Wharton, and part from another intinate # 
of Gray's, William Trollope, who had taken his deg 
1730, and who was one of the senior fellows of Pemy 
Another excellent friend of Gray's, also a leading mi 
Pembroke, was the gentle and refined Dr. James Br 
who eventually eueceeded Long in the mastership, an 
whose arms Gray died. Ontside this little Peml 
cirele Gray had few assoviate, He knew Conyers Mi 
ton very well, and seems to have gained, a little | 
while haunting the rich library of Eramanuel Collegd 
acquaintance of a man whose influence on him wna 
tinctly hurtfal, the satellite of Warburton, Richard 5 
jong afterwards Bishop of Worcester. But his assoad 
with Conyers Middleton, certainly one of the most ren 
able men then moying in the University, amounted al 
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to friendship. They probably met nearly every day, 
Middleton being University Librarian; there was much 
that Gray would find sympathetic in the broad theology of 
Middleton, who had won his spurs by attacking the deists 
from ground almost as sceptical as their own, yet strictly 
within the pale of orthodoxy; nor would the irony and 
free thought of a champion of the Chureh of England be 
shocking to Gray, whose own tenets were at this time no 
less broad than his hatred of an open profession of deism 
wis pronoun Gmy’s feeling in religion seems to have 
been one of high and dry objection to enthusiasm, or 
change, or subversion. He was willing to admit a certain 
breadth of conjecture, so long as the forms of orthodoxy 
were preserved, but he objected excessively to any attempt 
to tamper with those forms, collecting Shaftesbury, Vol- 


taire, Rousseau, and Hume under one general category of 
abhorrence. As he says in a cancelled stanza of one of 
his poems :— 


No mare, with reason and thyself at atrife, 
Give anxious carve and endlegs wishes room 5 

But throngh the cool sequestor’d vale of life 
Purane the silent tenoer of thy doom, 


an attitude which would not preclude a good deal of sym- 
pathy with the curious speculations of Conyers Middleton. 

There is no doubt, however, that, in spite of a few com- 
paniona of this clase, most of them, like Middleton, mach 
older than himself, he found Cambridge exceedingly 
dreary. He talks in one of his letters of “the strong at- 
tachment, or mther allegiance, which I and all here owe 
to our soveroign Indy and mistress, the president of presi- 
dents, and head of heads (if I may be permitted to pro- 
nounce her name, that ineffable Octogrammaton), the 
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power of Laziness, You must know that she has been 
pleased to appoint me (in preference to so many old sem 
vants of hers, who had spent their whole lives in quali- 
fying themselves for the office) Grand Picker of Straws 
and Push-Pin Player in ordinary to her Supinity.” This 
in 1744, and the game note had been struck two years 
earlier in his curiously splenetic Hymn to Ignorance — 


Hail, horrors, hail! yo ever gloomy bowers, 
Ye Gothic fanes, and antiquated towers, 
Where rushy Camas’ slowly-winding flood 
Porpetunl draws bis humid train of mud: 
Glad I revisit thy noglocted reign, 

O take me to thy peaceful shade again. 


‘This atmosphere of apathy and ignorance was by no 
means favourable to the composition of poetry. It was, 


indeed absolutely fatal to it, and being at liberty to write 
odes any hour of any day completely took away from the 
poct the inclination to compose them at all, The flow of 
verse which had been so full and constant in 1742 veased 
abruptly and entirely, and his thoughts tumed in a wholly 
fresh direction, He gave himself up almost exclusively 
for the first four or five years to a consecutive study of 
the whole existing literature of ancient Greece. If he 
had seen cause to lament the deadness of classical enter 
prise at Cambridge when he was an undergraduate, this 
lothangy had become still more universal since the death 
of Bentley and Snape, Gray insisted, almost in solitude, 
on the necessity of persistence in the cultivation of Greek 
literature, and he forms the link between the school of 
humanity which flourished in Cambridge in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and that of which Porson was 
to be the representativi 

One of Gray’s earliest schomes was a critical text 
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of Strabo, an author of whom he know no satisfac- 
tory edition, Among the Pembroke MSS, may still 
be found his painstaking and copious notes collected 
for thia purpose, and Mason possessed in Gray's hand- 
writing “a great number of geographical disquisitions, 
particularly with respect to that part of Asia which com- 
prehends Persin and India; concerning the ancient and 
modern names and divisions of which extensive countries 
his notes are very copious” ‘This edition of Strabo never 
came to the birth, and the same has to be eaid of lis pro- 
jected Plato, the notes for every section of which were 
in existence when Mason came to examine his papers. 
Another labour over which he toiled in vain was a text of 
the Greek Anthology, with tranalations of each separate 
epigram into Latin elegiac verse, a task on which he 
wasted months of valuable time, and which he then 
abandoned. His MS., however, of this lust-mentioned 
work, came into his executors’ hands, copied out as if for 
the press, with the addition, even, of a very full index, 
and it is a little surprising that Mason should not have 
hastened to oblige the world of classical students with a 
work which would have had a value at that time that 
it could not be said to possess now-a-days. Lord Chester- 
field confidently ‘* recommends the Greek epigrams to the 
supreme contempt ” of his precious son, and in s0 doing 
gauged rightly enough the taste of the age. It would 
seem that Gray had the good senso to enjoy the delicious 
little poems of Meleagor and his fellow-singors, but had not 
moral cnergy enough to insist on forcing them upon the 
attention of the world. He lamented, too, the neglect 
into which Aristotle had fallen, and determined to restore 
him to the notice of English scholars. As in the previous 
cases, however, his intentions remained unfulfilled, and 





we turn with pleasure from the consideration of all this 
melancholy waste of energy and learning. It is hard to 
conceive of a eudder irony on the career of w scholar of 
Gray's genius and accomplishment than is given by the 
dismal contents of the so-called second volume of his 
Works, published by Mathias in 1814, fmgments and 
jottings which bear the same relation to literature that 
dough bears to bread. 

The unfortunate difference with Horace Walpole came 
toa close in the winter of 1744, A lady, probably Mrs. 
Conyers Middleton, made peace between the friends, 
Walpole expressed a desire that Gray would write to him, 
and as Gry was passing through London on his way from 
Cambridge to Stoke in the early part of November, a 
meeting came off. The poet wrote Walpole a note a& soon 
as he arrived, “ and immediately received a very civil an- 
swor.” Horace Walpole was then living in the ministerial 
neighbourhood of Arlington Street, and thither on the fol- 
lowing evening Gray went to visit him. Gray's account to 
Wharton of the interview is entertaining: “I was some- 
what abashed at his confidence ; he came to meet me, kissed 
‘me on both sides with all the ease of one who receives an 
acquaintance just come out of the country, squatted me 
into a fautenil, hogan to talk of the town, and this and 
that and t/other, and continued with little interruption 
for three hours, when I took my leave very indifferently 
pleased, but treated with monstrous good breding. T 
supped with him next night, ws he desired. Ashton was 
there, whose formalities tickled me inwardly, for he, T 
found, was to be angry about the letter T had wrote him. 
However, in going home together our hackney-coach 
junibled us up into a sort of reconciliation 
morning T breakfasted alone with Mr. Walpole ; when we 
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had all the éclaireissoment I ever expected, and I left him 
much better satisfied than I had been hitherto." Gray's 
pride we see struggling agninat a very hearty desire in 
Walpole to let bygones be bygones ; the stately little poet, 
however, was not able to hold out against so many cour 
teous seductions, and he gradually returned to his old 
intimacy and affection for Walpole It is nevertheless 
doubtful whether he ever became so fond of the latter as 
Walpole was of him, He accepted the homage, however, 
to the end of bie days, and was more admired perhaps, by 
Hone Walpole, and for a longer period, than any other 
person, 

Perhaps in consequence of the * éclaircissement" with 
Walpole, Gray began at this time a correspondence with 
Mr. Chute and Mr. Whithead, the gentlemen with whom 
he had spent some months in Venice. Chute was o 
Hampshire squire, a dozen years senior to Gray and 
Walpole, but a great admirer of them both, and they both 
wrote to him some of their brightest letters, Chute was 
what our Elizabethan forefathers called “ Ttalianate ;" he 
sympathized with Gray’s tastes in music and statuary, 
vowed that life was not worth living north of the Alps, 
and spent the greater part of his time in Casa Ambrosio, 
Sir Horace Mann’s house in Florence, He was an necom~ 
plished person, who played and sang, and turned a neat 
copy of verses, and altogether was a very agreeable exeep- 
tion among country gentlemen. He lived on until 1776, 
carefully preserving the letters he had interchanged with 
his sprightly friends, 

About this time (May 30, 1744) Pope had died, 
and both Gmy and Walpole refer frequently to the 
circumstance in their letters, Tt seems that Gray 
had had at least one interview with the great poet 
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of the age before him, an interview the date of 
which it would be curious to ascertain. Gray's words 
are interesting. He writes to Walpole (Fok 3, 1746), 
referring probably to the scandals about Atossa and the 
Patriot King, “1 can say no more for Mr. Pope, for what 
you keep in reserve may be worse than all the rest. It 
is natural to wish the finest writer,—one of them,—we 
ever had, should be an honest man, It is for the interest 
even of that virtue, whose friend he professed himself, 
and whose beauties he sung, that he should not be found 
a dirty animal. But, however, this is Mr. Warburton’s 
business, not mine, who may scribble his pen to the 
stumps and all in vain, if these facts are ao, J¢ te mot 
from what he told me about himself that I thought well 
of him, but from a humanity and goodness of heart, ayo, 
and greatness of mind, that runs through his private cor 
respondence, not less apphrent than are a thousand little 
vanities and weaknesses mixed with those good qualities, 
for nobody ever took him for a philosopher.” ‘There 
exists a book in which Pope has written his own name, 
and Gry his underneath, with a date in Pope's lifetime. 
Evidently ¢) had been personal intercourse between 
them, in which Walpole may have had a part; for the 
latter said, very late in his own caroor, “ Remember, 1 
have lived with Gray and seen Pope.” 

Tn 1744 appeared two poems of some importance in 
the history of eighteenth century literaturs, Akenside’s 
Pleasures of the Imagination and Armstrong’s Art of 
Preserving Health. Gray read them instantly, for the 
authors were friends of his friend W in. The first 
he found often obscure and even unintelligible, but yet in 
many respects admirable; and he checked himself in 
the act of criticizing Akenside, “« very ingenious man, 
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worth fifty of myself." For Armstrong he showed leas 
interest. The reading of these and other poems, a fresh 
beat of the pulse of English poetry in her fainting fit, 
set him thinking of his own neglected epic, the De 
Prineipiis Cogitandi, or “ Master Tommy Lucretius " as he 
nicknamed it, This unwieldy production, however, could 
not be encouraged to flourish: “'tis but a puleing chit,” 
says its author, and Mason tells us that about this time 
the posthumous publication of the Awti-Lweretiue of the 
Cardinal Melchior de Polignac, a book long awaited 
and received at last with great disappointment, made 
Gray decide to let Locke and the Origin of Ideas alone. 
It may be noted that in July 1745 Gray had serious 
thoughts, which came to nothing, of moving over from 
Poterhouse to Trinity Hall. 

We get glimpses of him now and then, from hik 
letters, He does not entirely forget the pleasures of 
“strumming,” he tells Chute; “I look at my music 
now and then, that I may not forget it;" and in 
September 1746 he has been writing “a few autumnal 
verses,” the exact nature of which it is now im- 
possible to specify. In August of the same year he had 
been in London, spending his mornings with Walpole 
in Arlington Street, and his afternoons at the trinl of the 
Jacobite Lords, His account of Kilmamock and Cro- 
martie is vivid, and not as unsympathetic as it might be. 
Now, a8 for many yeara to come, Gray usnally went up 
to town in the middle of June, saw what was to be seen, 
proceeded to Stoke, and returned to Cambridge in Sep- 
tember. Late in August 1746 Horace Walpole took a 
house within the precincts of the Castle of Windsor, and 
Gray at Stoke found this very convenient, for the friends 
wer: able to spend one day of each week together. Tn 
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May 1747 Walpole rentod, and afterwards bought, that 
estate on the north bank of the ‘Thames which he has 
made famous under the name of Strawberry Hill, and in 
future Gray scarcely ever passed a long vacation without 
spending some of his time there, Tt was now that his 
first poom was published. Walpole porsuaded him to 
allow Dodsley to print the Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Elon College, and it accordingly appeared anonymously, 
in the summer of 1747, a3 a thin folio pamphlet. In the 
autumn of this same year, while Gray was Walpole’s 
guest at Strawberry Hill, he sat for the most pleasing, 
though the most feminine of his portraits, that by Jolin 
Giles Eckhardt, a German who had come over with 
Vanloo, and to whom Walpole had addressed his poem of 
The Beauties. The Eton Ode foll perfectly stillborn, in 
spite of Walpole’s enthusiasm ; even lest observed by the 
critics of the hour than Collins’ little volume of Odes, 
which had appeared six months earlier, We may obscrve 
that Gray was now thirty years of age, and not only 
absolutely unknown, but not in the least persuaded in 
himself that he ought to be known. 

Tt seems to have been about this timo that the remark- 
able interview took place between Gmy and Hogarth. 
The great painter, now in his fiftieth year, had just 
reached the summit of his reputation hy completing his 
Marriage @ la Mode, which Gray admired like the rest 
of the world, ‘The vivacious Walpole thought that he 
would bring these interesting men together, and aceord- 
ingly arranged a little dinner, from which he anticipated 
no small intellectual diversion, Unfortunately Hogarth 
was more surly and egotistical than usual, and Gray was 
plunged in one of his fits of melancholy reserve, so that 
Walpole had to rely entirely upon his own flow of spirite 
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to prevent absolute silence, and vowed at the end of the 
ropast that he had never been so dull in his life To 
show, however, how Gray could sparkle when the cloud 
happened to rise from off his spirits, we may quote entire 
the delightful letter to Walpole, in which one of the 
brightest of his lesser poems first appeared :— 


Cambridge, Mareb 1, 1747, 

As one ought to be partienlarly careful to avoid blunders in a 
compliment of condolence, it would be a sensible satisfaction 
to me, before I testify my sorrow, and the sincere part I take 
in your misfortune, to know for certain who it is I lament, T 
knew Zara and Selima (Selima, was it? or Fatima ?), or rather 
I knew them both together; for I cannot justly say which was 
which. Then as to your “bandscme Cat,” the name you dis 
tinguish her by, I am no Jess at a Joss, as well knowing one’s 
handsome cat is alwnys the eat one loves best; or if one be alive 
and one dead, it is usually the latter that is the handsomest. 
Besides, if the point were never #o clear, I hope you do not think 
me #0 ill-bred or +o imprudent #s to forfeit all my interest in the 
survivor; oh, no! I would rather seem to mistake, and imagine 
to be aure it must be the tabby one that had met with thi 
accident. Till this matter is a little better determined, you will 
excuse me if I do not begin to ery :— 


© Tompus inane poto, requiem, «patiamque doloris.” 


Which interval is the more convenient, ax it gives mo time to 

‘ouon your new honours [Walpole had just beon 
olected F,R.S.]. This is only a beginning; I reckon next week 
we shall hear you are a free-mason, or u Gormagon at least. 
Heigh ho! I feel (ux you to be sare have long since) that I have 
very little to say, at least in prose. Somebody will be the better 
for it ; Ido not mean you, but your Cat, feue Marlemoiselle Sclime, 
whom I am about to immortalize for one week or fortnizht, ax 
follows -— 
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“Twas on a lofty ynse’s aide 
Whore Chinn's gayest art had dyed 
‘Tho azure flowers that blow, 
The pensive Selima reclined, 
Domurest of the tabby kind, 
wd on the lake below, 


Hor conscions tail her joy declar’ 

‘The fair round face, the snowy beord, 
The velvet of hor paws, 

Her coat that with the tortoise vies, 

Her cars of jet, and emerald eyes, 
She saw, and purr'd applause, 


Still had ehe gax"d; bat midst the tide 

‘Two beauteous forms wore sean to glide, 
The Genii of the stream; 

‘Their scaly armout'a Tyrian hue, 

Through richest purple, to the view 
Botray'd a golden gloam, 


The bnploss Nymph with wonder eaw: 
A whisker frat, and then a claw, 
With many an ardent wish, 
She atretch'd, in rain, to reach the prize, 
What female heart can gold deapiee ? 
What Cat's averse to fish F 


Presumptaous maid! With looks intent 

Again she stretched, again she bent, 
Nor knew the gulf between, 

(Mfalignont Fate eat by, and smil'd,) 

‘The «lipp'ry vorge her fect beguil'd, 
Sho tumbled headlong in. 


Bight times emerging from the flood. 

She mew'd to ev'ry wat'ry God ; 
Some speody aid to send. 

No Dolphin came, no Nereid atire’d, 

No crue! Tom nor Harry heard, 
What favourite has a fond ? 
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From hence, ye beauties, undeceiv'd, 

Know one false step is ne’er retriov'd, 
Au/l bo with caution bold. 

Not all that tompts your wand'ring eyes 

And hoodlest honrta ix lawfal peizn, 
Nor all, that glisters, gold. 


‘There's a poom for you ; it is rather too long for an Epitaph. 


It is rather too long for a quotation, also, but the 
wader may find some entertainment in seeing so familiar 
@ poem restored to its original readings. Johnson's com- 
ment on this piece is more unfortunate than usual. He 
calla it “a trifle, but not a happy trifle” Later critics 
have been unanimous in thinking it one of the happiest 
of all tri and there can be no doubt that in its ease 
and lightness it shows that Gray had been reading Gresset 
and Piron to advantage, and that he remembered the gay 
suppers with Malle, Quinault, A French poet of the 
neatest class, however, would certainly have avoided the 
specious little error detected by Johnson in the last line, 
and would not have laid himself open to the charge of 
supposing that what eats really like is not gold-fish, but 
gold itself. > 

We must return, however, to the dreary days in which 
Gray divided his leisure from Greek literature between 
drinking tar-water, on the recommendation of Berkeley's 

, and observing the extmordinary quarrelling and 
ering which went on in the combination-room at 
Pembroke. These dissensions reached a climax in the 
summer of 1746. The cause of the Master, Dr. Roger 
Long, was supported by a certain Dr Andrews, while 
James Brown, popularly styled Obadiah Fusk, lod the 
body of the fellows, with whom Gry sympathized. 
“Mr. Brown wants nothing but a foot in height and his 
cy 
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own hair to make him a little old Roman,” we are told in 
Angust of that year, and has been so determined that thy 
Master talks of calling in the Attorney-General to decide, 
Even in the Long Vacation fellows of Pembroke ean tall: 
of nothing else, and “ tremble while they speak.” ‘Tushill, 
for some occult reason, is threatened with the loss of his 
fellowship, and Gray at Stoke, in September 1746, will 
hurry to Cambridge at any moment, eo as not to be absent 
during the Pembroke audit. 

All this time not one word is said of his own 
collegs. Nor was he always so anxious to return to 
Cambridge. In the winter of 1746 he had a very 
bright spell of enjoyment in London. “I have been 
in town," he sys to Wharton (Dec. 11th), “flaunt 
ing about at public places of all kinds with my two 
Italianized friends [Chute and Whithead} The world 
itself has some attractions in it to a solitary of six 
years’ standing; and agreeable, well-meaning people of 
sense (thank Heaven there are so few of them) are my 
peculiar magnet; it is no wonder, then, if I felt some 
reluctance st parting with them #o oon, or if my &pirits, 
when I return to my cell, should sink for a time, not 
indeed to at » but a good deal below change- 
able.” as considerably troubled by want of money 
at this ¢ had been to town purtly to sell off « little 
stock, to pay an old debt, and had found the mate of 
exchange #0 low that would have lost twelve per cent 

y by a timely loan from 

leisure at Christmas in making 

ical table, the form of which long after 

wards suggested to Henry Clinton his Fastt Hellentel, 
Gray's work began with the 30th Olympiad, and was 
brought down to the 113th, covering therefor 282 


= 
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years, Each page of it wns‘divided into nine columna, 
one for the Olympiad, the second for the Archons, the 
third for the public affairs of Greece, the fourth, fifth 
and sixth for the Philosophers, the seventh for the Poets, 
tho eighth for the Historians, and the ninth for the 
Oratora, 

The same letter whieh announces this performance 
mentions the Oves of Collins and Joseph Warton. Gray 
had been briskly supplied with these little books, which 
had only been published a few days before. The former 
was the important volume, but the public bought the 
latter. Gray's comment on Warton and Collins is re- 
murkable > “Each is the half of a considerable man, and 
one the counterpart of the other. The first has but little 
invention, very poetical choice of expression, and a good 
ear. The second, a fine fancy, modelled upon the antique, 
a bad ear, great variety of words and images, with no 
choice at all. They both deserve to last some years, but 
will not." This last clause is an example of the vanity 
of prophesying. It is difficult to understand what Gry 
meant by aceusing Collins of a “ bad ear,” the one thing 
in which Collins was undoubtedly Gray's superior; in 
other respects the eriticism, though unsympathetic, is not 
without acumen, and for bad or good, was the most 
favourable thing said of Collins for many years to come. 
In 1748 Gray and Collins were destined to meot, for 
once during their lives, betwoon the covers of the same 
book, at which we shall presently arrive. 

Gray was thirty years old on the day that he read 
Collins’ Odes, He deseribes himself ws “ lazy and listless 
and old and vexed and perplexed," with all human evils 
but the gout, which was soon to follow. The proceod- 
ings at Pembroke had reached such a pass that Gray 





{es 
began to sympathize with the poor old Master, him of 
water-velocipede. The fellows had now grown 80 
bellious as to abuse him roundly to his face, never to § 
into combination-room till he went out, or if he ent 
while they were there to continue sitting even in his © 
magisterial chair. They would bicker with him abe 
twenty paltry matters, till he would lose his temper, at 
tell them they were impertinent. Gray turned from 
this to a scheme which he had long had in view, 
publication of his friend West's poems Walpole p 
posed that he should bring out these and his own od 
in a single volume, and Gray was not disinclined 
out this notion, But when he came to put their 
stook " together, he found it insufficient in bulk. Ni 
as wo have already seen, did the few and scattered ve 
of West see the light till long after the death of Gi 
All that came of this talk of printing, was the anonyn 
publication of the Kton Ode. Meanwhile, as he saya 
Wharton, in March 1747, ‘my works are not s0 6 
siderable as you imaging, T have mad Pausaniag 
Athensens all through, and schylus again. IT am n 
in Pindar and Lysias, for I take Verse and Prose to 
like bread and cheese.” 

About this time the excellent Wharton married 
left Cambridge. A still worse misfortune happen 
to Gray in the destruction of his house in Cornh 
which was burned down in May 1748. THe se 
to have been waked up a little by this disaster, and) 
hnve spent seven weeks in town as the guest of ya 
friends, who were “all so sorry for my loss: 
ould not choose but laugh: one offered me opera ticki 
insisted upon carrying me to the grand masquon 
desired me to sit for my picture; others asked me 
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their concerts, or dinners and suppers at their houses ; 
or hoped I would drink chocolate with them while I 
stayed in town. All my gratitude,— or, if you please, my 
revenge,—was to accept everything they offered me ; if 
it bad been but a shilling I should have taken it: thank 
Tleaven, I was in good spirits, else I could not have done 
it." London was amusing for him at this time, with 
Hore Walpole flying between Arlington Street and 
Strawberry Hill, and Chute and his nephew Whithead 
full of sprightly gaicties and always glad to seo him. 
Whithead, who was in the law, undertook with success 
about this time some logal business for Gray, the exact 
nature of which does not appear, and the poet describes 
himas “‘a fine young personage in a coat all over spangles, 
just come over from the tour of Europe to take possession 
and bo married. Say I wish him more spangles, and 
more estates, and more wives.” Poor Whithead did not 
live long enough to marry one wife; while his engage- 
ment loiterod on he fell ill of a galloping consumption, and 
died in 1761, his death being accelersted by the impru- 
dence of his brother, a clergyman, who insisted on taking 
him ont hunting when he ought to have been in bed. 
Gray's house in Cornhill had been insured for 500/., but 
the expenses of rebuilding it amounted to 6502 One of 
his aunts, probably Miss Antrobus, made him a present 
of 100/. ; another aunt, still more probably Mra. Oliffe, 
lent him an equal sum for his immediate wants on a 
decent rate of interest, and for the remainder he waa in- 
debted to the kindness of Wharton. It appears from all 
this that Gray’s income was strictly bounded, at that time, 
to his actual expenses, and that he had no margin what- 
ever. He declined, in fact, in June 1748, an invitation 
from Dr. Wharton to come and stay with him in the 
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north of England, on the ground that “the good people here 
[at Stoke] would think me tho most careless and ruinous 
of mortals, if I should think of a journey at this time.” 
In the letter from which a quotation has just been 
given, Gray mentions for the first time a man whose 
name was to be inseparably associated with his own, 
without whose pious care for his memory, indeed, the 
task of writing Gray's life in any detail would be im- 
possible. In the year 1747 Gray’s attention was directed 
by a friend to a modest publication of verses in imitation 
of Milton ; the death of Pope was sung in an elegy called 
Museus, to resemble Lycidas, and Milton's odes found 
counterparts in 17 Bellicoso and 11 Pocifiea. “These pieces, 
which were not entirely without a meritorious ease of 
metre, were the production of William Mason, a young 
man of twenty-two, the son of a Yorkshire clergyman, 
and a scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. His in- 
telligence first attracted the notice of a fallow of his own 
college, Dr. William Hobenton, the distinguished Pro- 
fessor of Medicine, who was a friend of Gray, and who 
was very possibly the person who showed Mason's pooms 
In the course of the samo year, 1747, 
vvien and Gray, Mason was 
, and proposed to himself 
wien. But Dr 
ig refused his consent, and it was not until February 
and after much litigation, that Mason was finally 
elected. 
There was something about Mason which Gray liked, 
a hearty y and honest ardour that covered a 
good deal of aa which Gray thought vulgar and did 
not hesitate to chastise, mn, on his side, was a faith: 
ful and affectionate henchman, full of undisguised adimira- 


| 
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tion of Gray and fear of his sarcasm, not unlike Boswell 
in his persistence, and in his patience in enduring the 
reproofs of the great man. Gray constantly crushed 
Mason, but the latter was never offended, and after a 
few tears, returned manfully to the charge. Gray's do- 
scription of him in the second year of their acquaintance, 
when Mason was only twenty-three, was this;—* Mason 
has much fancy, little judgment, and a good deal of 
modesty. I take him for a good and well-meaning erea- 
ture; but then he is really in simplicity a child, and 
loves everybody he meets with ; he reads little or nothing, 
writes abundance, and that with a desire to make 
his fortune by it." This literary fluency was a matter of 
wonder to Gmy, whore own attar of roses was distilled 
slowly and painfully, drop by drop, and all through life 
he was apt to overrate Mason's verses. It was very diffi- 
cult, of course, for him to feol unfavourably towards a 
friend so enthusiastic and so anxious to please, and we 
cannot take Gray's earnest approval of Mason’s odes and 
trugedies too critically. Moreover, he was Gmy's earliost 
and most slavish disciple; before he left St, John’s to 
come within the greater poot’s more habitual influence, 
he had begun to imitate poems which he can only have 
seen in manuscript. 

Henceforwanl, in spite of his somewhat coarse and 
superficial nature, in spite of his want of depth in 
imagination and soundness in scholarship, in spite 
of a general want of the highest qualities of character, 
Mason became a great support and comfort to Gray. 
His physical vigour and versatility, his eagerness in the 
pursuit of literature, his unselfish ardour and loyalty, 
were refreshing to the more fastidious and retiring man, 
who enjoyed, moreover, the chanee of having at last 
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found a person with whom he could discourse freely 
about literature, in that constant easy interchange of im 
premions which isthe luxury of « purely literary life 
Moreover, we must do Mason the justice to say that he 
wupplied to Gray's fancy whatever stimulus such a mind 
as his was calculated to offer, receiving his smallest and 
most fragmentary effusions with interest, encouraging him 
to the completion of his poems, and receiving each fresh 
ode as if a new planet had risen above the horizon. With 
Walpole to be playful with, and Mason to be serious 
with, Gray was no longer for the rest of his life exposed 
fo that cast wind of solitary wretchedness which had 
parched him for the first three years of his life at Cam- 
bridge, At the same time, grateful as we must be to 
Mason for his affection and goodheartedness, we cannot 
refmin from wishing that his poems had been fastened 
to a millstone and cast into the river Cam. They ame 
not only barren and pompous to the very last degree, 
but to the lovers of Gray they have this disadvantage 
that they constantly resolve that poet’s true sublime 
into the ridiculous, and leave on the ear an uncom. 
fortable echo, as of a too successful burlesque or parody, 
Of this Gray himself was not unconscious, though he 
put the thought behind him, as one inconsistent with 
friendship, 

A disryputable personage who croesed Gray's orbit about 
this time, and was the object of his conlial dislike and 
contempt, has left on the mind of posterity a sense of 
higher natural gifts than any possessed by the mepectablo 
Mason. Christopher Smart, long afterwards author of 
the Song to David, was an idle young man who hed 
been admitted to Pembroke in October 1739, under 
the protection of the Earl of Darlington, and who in 
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1745 was elected « fellow of his college. As early as 
1740 he began to be celebrated for the wit and originality 
of his Latin tripos verses, of which a series are still in 
existence, One of these, a droll celebration of the 
Nativity of Yawning, is not unlike Gray's own Hymn to 
Ignorance in its contempt for the genius of Cambridge. 
But Smart lost eredit by his pranks and levities no leas, 
quickly than he gained it by his skill, Gry writes in 
March 1747 that Smart's debte are increasing daily, and 
that he drinks hartshorn from morning till night. A 
month later he had seandalized the university by per- 
forming in the Zodiac Room, a club which had been 
founded in 1725, a play of his own called a A Trip to 
Cambridge, or the Grateful Fair, a piece which was never 
printed and now no longer is in existence. Already, at this 
time, Gray thought Smart mad. “ He can't hear his own 
Prologue without being ready to die with laughter. He 
acts fiv, parts himself, and is only sorry he can’t do all 
the rest. As for his vanity and faculty of lying, 
they have come to their full maturity, All this, yon see, 
must come to a jail, or Bedlam.” It did come to Bedlam, 
in 1763, but not until Smart had exhausted every eccen- 
tricity and painful folly possible to man. But the minor 
catastrophe was much nearer, namely the jail In 
November 1747 he was arrested at the suit of a London 
tailor, was got out of prison by means of a suteeription 
made in the college, and received a sound warning to 
behave better in future, a warming which Gry, who 
watched him narrowly and noted his moral symptoms 
with cold severity, justly predicted would be entirely 
frustrated by his drunkenness. 

The froquent disturbances caused in the university by 
such people as Smart had by this time led to much public 
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scandal, Gray says “ the fellow commonérs—the bucks 
—are run mad, they set women upon their heads in the 
strevts at noon-lay, break open shops, game in the coffee 
houses on Sundays, and in short," he adds in angry irony, 
“act after ny own heart.” ‘The Tuns Tavern at Cambridge 
was the scene of nightly ongies, in which professors and 
fellows sot an example of roistering to the youth of the 
University. Heavy bills were ran up at inns and eoffee- 
houses, which were afterwards repudiated with effrontery. 
The breaking of windows and riots in public parte of the 
town were indulged in to such un extent as to make 
Cambridge almost intolerable, and the work of James 
Brown, Gray's intimate friend, who held the post of Senior 
Proctor, was far from being a sinceure, In 1748, the 
Duke of Somerset, who had absolutely neglected his nm 
nponsibilitics, was succeeded in the Chancellorship by the 
Duke of Neweastle, whose installation promised little 
hope of reform, Gray described the scene to Wharton : — 
“Every one while it lasted was very gay and very busy 
in the morning, and very owlish and very tipsy at night: 
I make no exception from the Chancellor to blue-coaty” 
who was the hancellor’s servant. However, it pre 
tho Duke of Neweastle was not 
The Bishops united with 
a plan by which the licence of the 
vs of the university should be checked, 
of Orders and Regu 
wought before the | :. Tt was not, how- 
ever, easy to restore order to 1 community which had 80 
long been devoted to the Lord of Misrule, and it was not 
until more than t 
‘oxpelled or rusticated for very heinous violations of our 
laws and discipline” that anything like decent bebaviour 


| 
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itself in a final outburst of mutiny, in which they rushed 
along the streets brandishing lighted links, 

This scene of rebellion and confusion could not fail to 
excite strong emotion in the mind of a man like Gray, of 
orderly tastes and timid personal character, to whom a 
painted Indian would be scarcely a more formidable object 
that a noisy young buck, flushed with wine, flinging his 
ash-stick against college windows, and his torch into the 
faces of passers-by. A life at the university given up to 
dice, and horses, and the loud coarse Georgian dissipation 
of that day, could not seem to a thinker to be one which 
brought glory wither to the teacher or the taught, and in 
the midst of this sensual riot Gray set down to write his 
poem on The Alliance of Education and Government, Of 
his philosophical fragments this is by far the best, and it 
is seriously to be regretted that it does not extend beyond 
one hundmd and ten lines. The design of the poem, 
which has been preserved, is highly interesting, and the 
treatment at least as poetical as that of so purely didactica 
theme could be. Short as it is, it attrmeted the warm en- 
thusiaem of Gibbon, who ¢juculates -—“instead of com- 
piling tables of chronology and natural history, why did 
not Mr. Gray apply the powers of his genius to finish the 
philosophical poem ‘of which he has left such an exquisite 
specimen?” The heroic couplet is used with great skill ; 
as an example may be cited the lines describing the in- 
vasion of Italy by the Goths -— 


As oft have issued, host impelling host, 

‘Tho blne-eyod myriads from the Baleio const ; 
‘The prostrate South to tho destroyer yielda 
Her boasted titles and her golden fields: 

With grim delight the brood of winter view 

A brighter day, ond heavens of nzure hue, 
Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose, 
And quaff the pendant vintage aa it grows. 
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while one line, at least, lives in the memory of every 
lover of poetry :— 


Wheu Joye could teach » mauarch to be wise, 
And yorpel-light first dawn'd from Bullen's ever. . 


On the 19th of August, 1748, Gray copied the first fifty- 
seven lines of this poem in a letter he was writing to 
Wharton, saying that his object would be to show that 
education and government must concur in onder to pro 
duce great and useful men. But as he was pursuing his 
plan in the leisurely manner habitual to him, Montes 
quicu's celebrated work L’Exprit des Lois was published, 
and fell into his hands. He found, as he told Mason, 
that the Baron had forestalled some of his best thoughts, 
and from this time forth his interest in the scheme Jan- 
guished and soon after it entirely lapsed. Some years 
later he thought of taking it up again, and was about to 
compose a prefatory Ode to M. de Monteequiew when that 
writer died, on the 10th of February, 1755, and the 
whole thing was abandoned. Gray's remarks on L’Egprit 
dex Lois ave in his clearest and acutest vein >—“ The 

+ is as extensive as mankind; the thoughts per 

generally adminble, as they are just; some 

refined; in short there are faults, but 

such asan ordinary man could never have committed : 

the sty lively and concise, consequently sometimes 

obscure,—it is the gravity of Tacitus, whom he admires, 

tempered with the nd fire of a Frenchman.” Gry 

was probably the o glishman living capable of eriti- 
cising a new French book with this delicate justice, 





CHAPTER V. 


THR ELEGY—SIX PORMS— DEATHS OF GRAY'S AUNT AND 
MOTHER. 


Eanty in 1748 Dodsley publishod the first three volumes 
of his useful miscellany, called A Collection of Poems, 
for the plan of which he claimed an originality that it 
scarcely deserved, since, like the earlier miscellanies of 


Gildon and Tonson, it merely aimed at embracing in one 
work the best scattered poetry of the day. In tho second 
volume were printed, without the author's name, three of 
Gray's odes—those To Spring, On Mr. Walpole’s Cat, anc 
the Eton Ode. Almost all the poots of this age, and 
several of the preceding, wers contributors to the collec- 
tion, Pope, Groen, and ‘Tickell represented the past 
generation, while Collins, Dyer, and Shenstone, in the 
first volume ; Lyttelton, Gilbert West, I. H. Browne, and 
Edwards the sonngteer, in the second volume ; and Joseph 
Warton, Garrick, Mason, and Walpole himself in the 
thin volume, showed to the best of their ability what 
English poetry in that age was capable of; while three 
sturdy Graces, bare and bold, adorned the title-page of 
each instalment, and gave a kind of visible pledge that 
no excess of refinement should mar the singing, even 
when Lowth, Bishop of London, held the lyre. 

As in the crisis of @ national history some young man, 
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mimown before, leap» to the front by sheer fee of 
character, and takes the helm of state before his elders, 
so in the eonfnsion and mutiny at the University the 
talenta of Dr. Eimum! Keene, the new master of Peber- 
house, came suddenly into notice, and from comparative 
obscurity he mee at once into the tierce ight that bess 
upon a successful reformer. His energy and promptitmie 
pointed him out as a fit man to become vice-chancellor im 
the tronbious year 1749, although he was only thirty-six 
years of age, and it was practically owing to his quick 
eye and hard han that order was reinstated in the 
university. With his mastership of the college Gray 
began to take an interest for the first time in Peterhouse, 
and cnltivated the acquaintance of Keene, in whom he 
diseoveresl an energy and practical power which he had 
never suspected, The reim of Mum Sharp. as the under 
graluates nicknamed Keene, was as brief as it was 
briliiant. In the Government rewanied his action 
in the university with the see of Chester, and two years 
later he ed his nominal headship of Peterhouse, 
dying Bishop of Ely nearly thirty years afterwards 

At Pembroke Hall. meanwhile. all was zoing well at last. 
[In the -pring of 1749 there was a pacification between 
the Master and the Fellows, and P-mbmke. says Gray to 
Wharton, * is all barmonions and delizhtinL” But the 
mmonrs of slisension hal thinnel the rinks of the 
undergradnates ; “they have ne toys at all, and unless 
you can send us a hamper or two ont of the north to begin 
with, they will be like a few rat: -trygling about a 
deserted dwellinz-honse.~ 

Gmy was now abont to enter the seeend main period of 
his literary activity, and he opens it with 1 hopeless pro- 
teatation of his apathy and idleness. He writes (April 
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25, 1749), from Cambridge, this amusing piece of pros 
phecy :—“ The spirit of laziness, the spirit of this place, 
begins to possess even me, that have so long declaimed 
against it, Yet has it not so prevailed, but that I feel 
that discontent with myself, that ennui that ever accom- 
panies it in its beginnings Time will settle my con- 
science, time will reconcile my languid companion; we 
shall smoke, we shall tipple, we shall doze together, we 
shall have our little jokes, like other people, and our long 
stories. Brandy will finish what port began; and a 
month after the time you will see in some corner of a 
London Evening Post, yesterday, died the Rev. Mr. John 
Grvy, Senior Fellow of Clary Hall, a facetious companion, 
and well respected by all that knew him. His death is 
supposed to have been occasioned by a fit of the apoplexy, 
boing found fallen out of bed.” But this whimsical anti- 
cipatiow of death and a blundering mortuary inscription, 
was startled out of his thoughts by the sudden approach 
of death itself to one whom he dearly loved. His aunt, 
Miss Mary Antrobua, died somewhav suddenly, at the age 
of sixty-six, at Stoke, on the Sth of November, 1749. 
The letter which Gray wrote to his mother on receiving 
news of this event is so chameteristic of his wise and 
tender seriousness of character, and allows us to observe 30 
much more closely than usual the real working of his 
mind, that no apology is needed for quoting it here. It 
was written fromm Cambridge, on the 7th of November, 
1749 — 

Tho anhappy news I have jast reosived from you equally 
surprises and afflicts me. IE have lost w person I loved very 
much, and have been used to from my infancy; but am much 
swore concerned for your loss, the cireumstances of which I for- 
bear to dwell upon, s« you must be too sensible of them yoursel: 





ean gi except He who had preserved her to you so many. 
years, and at last, when it was His pleasure, has takes ber fue 
us to Himself; und perhaps, if we reflect upon what sbe felt 

this Tife, we may look upon this as an instance of His goodness 
both to ber and to those that loved her. She might have lan- 
guished many years before oar eyes in a contingal increase of 
pain, and totally belpless; she might have long wished to end. 
her misery without being able to attain it; or perhaps even lost 
all sense and yet continued to breathe; a sad spectacle for auch 
as moat have frlt more for ber than she could have done for 
herself. However you may deplore your own loss, yet think that 
she ie at last easy and happy: and has now more occasion to 
pity us than we her. I hope, and beg, you will support yourself 
with that resignation we owe to Him, who gave us our being for 
good, and who deprives us of it for the sume reason. I would 
have come to you directly, but you do not say whether you 
desire T should or not; if you do, I beg I may know it, for 
there is nothing to binder me, and I am in very good health, 


It is impossible to imagine anything mor sweet 
natured and unaffected than this letter, and it opens to ms 
for a moment the closed and sacred book of Gray's home- 
life, thove quiet autumn days of every year so peacefully 


at Stoke, in a warm atmosphere of musk and pot 
pourri, 

The death of his aunt seems to have brought to his 
recollection the Elegy in a Country Churchyard, begun 
seven years before within sight of the ivy-clustensd spire 
under whose shadow she was laid. He seems to have 
taken it in hand again, at Cambridge, in the winter of 
1749, and tridition, which would fain see the poet always 
writing in the very precincts of a churchyard, has fabled 
that he wrote some stanzas among the tombe ef Grin- 
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chester. He finished it, however, as he began it, at 
Stoke Pogis, giving the last touches to it on the 12th of 
June, 1750, “Having pat an end to a thing whose 
beginning you have seen Jong ago,” ho writes on that day 
to Horsce Walpole, “ I immediately send it to you. You 
will, I hope, look upon it in the light of a thing with an 
end to it: a merit that most of my writings have wanted, 
and are like to want." Walpole was only too highly 
delighted with this latest effusion of his friend, in which 
he was acute enough to discern the elements of a lasting 
success. It is curious to refleet upon the modest and 
careless mode in which that poem was first circulated 
which was destined to enjoy and to retain a higher repa- 
tation in literature than any other English poem, perhaps 
than any other poom of the world, written between 
Milton and Wordsworth. The fame of the Elegy has 
spread to all countries, and has exercised an influence on 
all the poetry of Europe, from Denmark to Italy, from 
France to Russia, With the exception of certain works 
of Byron and Shakespeare, no English poem has been so 
widely admired and imitated abroad ; and after more than 
4 century of existence, we find it as fresh as ever, when 
its copies, even the most popular of all, those of Lamar- 
tine, are faded and tarnished. It possesses the charm of 
incomparable felicity, of a melody that is not too subtle 
to charm every ear, of a moral persuasiveness that appeale 
to every generation, and of metrical skill that in each 
line proclaims the master. The Alegy may almost be 
looked upon as the typical piece of English verse, our 
poom of poems; not that it is the most brilliant or 
original or profound lyric in our language, but because it 
combines in more balanced perfection than any other all 
the qualities that go to the production of a fine poetical 
u 





effect. The successive criticiama of a swarm of Dryas 
dusts, each depositing his drop of siccative, the boundless 
vogue and consequent profanation of stanza upon stanz, 
the changes of fashion, the familiarity that breeds in- 
difference, all these things have not succeeded in destroy 
ing the vitality of this humane and stately poom. The 
solitary writer of authority who sinee the death of 
Johnson has yentured to depreciate Gray's poctey, Mr. 
Swinburne, who, in his ardour to do justices to Collins, 
has beon deeply and extravagantly unjust to the greater 
man, even he, coming to curse, has been obliged to Doss 
this ‘poem of such high perfection and such universal 
appeal to the tenderest and noblest depths of human 
feeling,” admitting, again, with that frmukness which 
makes Mz, Swinbume the most generous of disputants, 
that “as an elegiae poet, Gray holds for all ages to como 
his unassailable and sovereign station.” 

‘We may well leave to its fate a poem with so splendid 
a history, a poom more thickly studded with phrases that 
have become a part and parcel of colloquial speech than 
any other piece, even of Shakespeare's, consisting of ao few 
consecutive lines A word or two however may not be out 
of place in regard to its form and the literary history of its 
composition, The heroic quatrain, in the use of which 
here and elsewhere, Gray easily excels all other English 
writers, was not new to our literature. Among the Pem- 
broke MSS. I find copious notes by Gray on the Noses 
Teipsum of Sir John Davies, a beautiful philosophical 
poem first printed in 1599, and composed in this measure 
Davenant had chosen the same for his fmgmentary epic 
of Gondidert, and Dryden for *his metallic and gorgeous 
poom of the Annus Mirabilis, All those ossays were cor 
tainly known to Gray, and he was possibly not uninfluenced 
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by the Love Elegies of James Hammond, a young cousin 
of Horace Walpole’s, who had died in 1742, and had 
affected to be the Tibullus of the age. Hammond had 
more taste than genius, yet after reading, with much 
fatigue, his forgotten elegies, I cannot avoid the impression 
that Gray was influenced by this pootaster, in the matter 
of form, more than by any other of his contemporaries A 
familiar quatrain of West :— 


Ah me! what boots as all our bonsted powor, 
Our golden treasure and our purple state! 
‘They cannot wand the inevitable hour, 
Nor stay the fearful violence of fate, 


was probably the wild-wood stock on which Gray grafted 
his wonderful rose of roses, borrowing something from all 


his predecessors, but justifying every act of plagiarism by 
the brilliance of his new combination, Even the tiresome 
sing-song of Hammond became in Gmy’s hands an instra- 
ment of infinite variety and beauty, as if a crafteman by 
the mere touch of his fingers should turn ochre into gold. 
The measure, itself, from first to last, is an attempt to 
render in English the solemn alternation of passion and 
reserve, the interchange of imploring and desponding tones, 
that is found in the Latin elegiac, and Gray gave his 
poem, when he first published it, an outward resemblance 
to the text of Tibullus by printing it without any stanzaic 
pauses. It is in this form and with the original spelling 
that the poem appears in an exquisite little. volume, pri- 
vately printed a few years ago at the Cambridge University 
Prss, in which Mr, Munro has placed his own Ovidian 
translation of the Elegy opposite the original text; as 
pretty a tribute as was ever paid by one great University 
scholar to the memory of another. 
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Walpole’s enthusiasm forthe Ktegy in a preci Ohwerch- 
vard led him to commit the grave indiscretion of 
it about from friend to friend, and even of 
manuscript copies of it, without Gmy’s cognizance. At 
the Manor House at Stoke Lady Cobham, who seems to 
have known Horace Walpole, read the Blegy ta a Country 
Churchyard in manuscript before it had been many months: 
in existence, and conceived a violent desire to know tho 
author. So quiet was Gray, and so little inclined to assert 
his own personality, that she was unaware that he and 
she had lived together in the same country parish for 
several years, until a Rev. Mr. Robert Purt, a Cambridge 
fellow settled at Stoke, told her that, “thereabouts there 
lurked a wicked imp they call a poot.” Mr, Purt, how- 
ever, enjoyed a very slight acquaintance with Gray (he 
was offended shortly afterwards at the introduction of his 
name into the Long Story, and very properly died of small 
pox immediately), and could not venture to introduce him 
to her ladyship. Lady Cobham, however, had a guest 
ing with her, a Lady Schaub, who knew a friend of 
Lady Brown. On this very meagre introduction, 
Lady ‘Schaub and Miss Speod, the nice of Lady Cobham, 
lod by her Indyship, who shot her arrow like 
Teucer from behind the shield of Ajax, to call boldly upon 
Gry. Thoy did so in the summer of 1751, but when 
they had crossed the fields to West End House, thoy found 
that the poet had gone out for a walk. They begged the 
ladies to say nothing of their visit, but they left among 
the papers in Gray's study this piquant little note: “Lady 
Schaub's compliments to Mr. Gry; she is sorry not to 
have found him at home, to tell him that Lady Brown is 
very well.” ‘This little adventure assumed the hues of 
mystery and romance in eo uneventful life as Gray's, and 
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curiosity combined with good manners to make him put 
his shyness in his pocket and return Lady Schaub’s polite 
but eccentric call. That far-reaching spider, the Vis- 
countess Cobham, had now fairly caught him in her web, and 
for the remaining nine years of her life, she and her niece 
Miss Speed were his fast friends, Indeed his whole life 
might have been altered if Lady Cobham had had her 
way, for it seems certain that she would have been highly 
pleased to have seen him the husband of Harriet Speed 
and inheritor of the fortunes of the family, At one time 
Gray seems to have been really frightened lest they should 
marry him suddenly, against his will ; and perhaps he 
almost wished they would. At all events the only lines 
of his which can be called amatory were addressed to Miss 
Spoed. She was seven years his junior, and when she was 
nearly forty she married a very young French officer, and 
went to live abroad, to which events, not uninteresting to 
Gray, we shall return in their proper place. 

The romantic incidents of the call just described in- 
spired Gmy with his fantastic account of them given in 
the Long Story. He dwells on the ancient seat of the 
Huntingdons and Hattons, from the door of which one 
morning issued 

A brace of warriors, not in buff, 
Bat rustling in their silks and tissues, 


The first came cap-v-pee from France, 
Her conquering destiny fulfilling, 

Whom mennar beauties eye aakanos, 
And vainly apo her art of killing. 


‘Tho other amazon kind heaven 
Had armed with spirit, wit and eatire; 
But Cobham had the polish gives, 
And tipped her arrows with good-naturs. 
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With bonnet blse and eaposhine, 
And aprons long, they bid their armomr; 
And velled their weapons, bright and keen, 
In pity to the country farmer. 


‘These warriors allied forth in the cause of a lady of 
high degree, who had just heard that the parish contained 
& post, and who 


Swore by ber coronet and ermine, 
She'd iene oat ber high commiasion 
To rid the manor of such vermin. 


At last they discover his lowly haunt, and bounce is 
without so much as a tap at the door. 


‘Tho trembling family they damnt, 

‘They flirt, they sing, SS ee 
Rummage his mother, pinch his 

And upstairs tno Uhistwiat miller 


Each holo and cupboard they explore, 
‘Each crock and cranny of his ehamber, 
‘Run herry-scurry roand the Boor, 
And cler tho bed and testor clamber: 


Into the drawora and china pry, 
Papers and books, a hoe imbroglio, 
Under a tea-cup he might Hie, 
Or creased, like dog’s-cars, in a folio, 


The pitying Muses, however, have conveyed him away, 
and the proud amazons are obliged to retreat; but they 
have the malignity to leave a spell behind them, which 
their victim finds when he slinks back to his home, 


‘The wonds too eager to unsiddlo 
The poet felt a strange disorder; 
‘Transparent bird-lime formed the raiddte, 
And chains inviaiblo the border, 
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So cunning was the apparatus, 
‘The powerful pot-hooks did 4o move hita, 
‘That will he, nill he, to the great house 
He wont a4 if the devil drove him. 


When he arrives at the Manor House, of course, he is 
dragged before the great lady, and is only saved from 
destruction by her sudden fit of clemeney :— 


Tho ghostly prudes with haggard face 
Already bad condemned ¢he sinner. 

My Indy rose, und with a graco— 
‘She smiled, and bid him come to dinner. 


All this is excellent fooling, charmingly arch and easy in 
its humorous romance, and highly interesting as a picture 
of Gray's home-life. In the Pembroke MS. of the Long 
‘Story, he says that ho wrote it in August 1750. Tt was 
included in the semi-private issue of the Siz Poems in 
1753, but in no other collection published during Gray's 
life-time. He considered its allusions too personal to be 
given to the public. 

Tn this one instance Walpole’'s indiscretion in cireu- 
lating the Hlegy brought Gray satisfaction; in others it 
annoyed him. On the 10th of February, 1751, he 
received a rather impertinently civil letter from the pub- 
lisher of a periodical called the Magazine of Magazines, 
coolly informing him that he was actually printing his 
‘ingenious poem called reflections in a Country Chureh- 
yard,” and praying for his indulgence and the honour of 
his correspondence. Gray immediately wrote to Horace 
Walpole (Feb, 11th) :—“*As Tam not at all disposed to 
be either so indulgent or so correspondent as they desire, 
I have but one bad way left to escape the honour they 
would inflict upon me: and therefore am obliged to desire 
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you would make Dodsley print it immediately 
may be done in Jess than a week's time) from your copy, 
but without my name, in what form is most convenient 
for him, but on his best paper and character; he must 
correct the press himself, and print it swithoe any 


interval between the stanzas, because the sense is in some 


places continued without them.” All this was done with 
extraordinary promptitude, and five days after this letter 
of Gray's, on the 16th of February, 1751, Dodsley pub 
lished a large quarto pamphlet, anonymous, price sixpence, 
entitled An Elegy wrote ina Country Church-Yard. Tt 
was preceded by a short advertisement, unsigned, but 
written by Horace Walpole. At this point may be in- 
serted a note, which Gmy has appended in the margin 


*, || 


of the Pembroke MS, of this poem, It settles a point of 


bibliography which has been discussed by commentator 
after commontator :-— 

Pub! lished in Fob”, 1751, by Dodsloy, & went thro’ four 

n und afterwards « fifth, 6%, 7%, & 

» & 11%, printed also in 1763 with Mr, Bentley's 

"w there is a 2 edition, & again by Dodaley in 

4" & in a Scotch Collection call’d the 

id into by Chr: Anstey, Esq. and the Rev* 


zines weet although Gray had 

nt nor correspondent, and the 
Y for February, published, a8 was then 
the habit of periodicals, on the last of that month ‘The 
i stole it for its issue for March, and the 
of Magazines copied it in April. “Every. 
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body read it, in town and country ; Shenstone, far away 
from the world of books, had seen it before the 28th of 
March. It achieved a complete popular success from the 
very first, and the name of its author gradually crept into 
notoriety. The attribution of the Elegy to Gray was 
mors general than has been supposed. A pamphlet, 
printed soon after this date, speaks of “the Maker of the 
Churchyard Essay " as being a Cambridge celebrity whose 
elaims to preferment had been notoriously overlooked ; 
and by far the cleverest of all tho parodies, An Hvening 
Contemplation, 1763,  poum of special interest to 
students of university manners, is preceded by an 
elaborate compliment to Gry. The success of his poom, 
however, brought him little direct satisfaction, and no 
money. He gave the right of publication to Dodsley, as he 
did in all other instances, He had a Quixotic notion 
that it was beneath a gentleman to take money for his 
inventions from a bookseller, a view in which Dodsley 
warmly coincided ; and it was tated by an another book- 
seller, who after Gray's death contended with Mason, 
that Dodsloy was known to have made nearly a thousand 
pounds by the poetry of Gray. Mason had no such 
scruples as his friend, and made frantic efforta to regain 
Gmy's copyright, launching vainly into litigation on the 
subject, and into unseemly controversy. 

The autumn of 1750 had been marked in Gray's 
uneventful annals by the death of Dr. Middleton, and by 
the visit of a troublesome Indian cousin, Mrs. Forster, 
who stayed a month in London, and wearied Gray by her 
insatiable craving after sight-seeing. In Conyers Middle- 
ton, who died on the 28th of July, 1750, at the age of 
sixty-seven, Gray lost one of his most familiar and most 
intellectual associates, a person of extraordinary talents, to 





whom, without ever becoming attached, he had besome ae 
eustomed. His remark on the event is full of his fine reserve: 
and sobriety of feeling : “You have doubtless heard of the 
Joss I have had in Dr. Middleton, whose house was the only 
eazy place one could find to converse in at Cambridge. 
For my part I find a friend so uncommon & thing, that 
I cannot help regretting even an old acquaintance, which 
is an indifferent likeness of it, and though I don't spprove 
the spirit of his books, methinks ‘tis pity the world 
should lose so rare a thing as a good writer.” | 
In the same letter he tells Wharton that he himself is 
neither cheerful nor easy in bodily health, and yet bas the 
mortification to find his spiritual part the most infin 
thing about him. Ho is applying himself heartily to the 


study of zoology, and has procured for that purpose the 
M. de Butfon. In reply to Wharton's uxgent en- 

a visit, he agrees that he “could indeed wish 

to refresh my évepyéa a little at Durham bya sight of you, 
but when is there a probability of my being #0 happy!” 


, had it not been for the aforesaid cousin, Mrs. 
i person as stmnge, and as much to seek, as 


wher. ‘women ate so few, and those 
nal, little skilled in amusing them 
in All T can say is, she must try 


0 warning, the Whartons appear to have 
come back to Cambridge. At all events we find Dr 
Wharton wavering between that town and Bath as the 
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best place for him to practise in as a physician, and there- 
upon there follows a gap of two years in Gray's correspon- 
dence with him. The affectionate familiarity of the poet 
with both Dr. and Mrs, Wharton when they re-emerge in 
his correspondence, the pet names he has for the children, 
and the avuncular air of intimacy implied, make fit almost 
certain that in 1751 and 1752 he had the pleasure of see- 
ing those dear friends settled at his side, and enjoyed in 
their family circle the warmth and brightness of a home. 
At all events, after the publication of the Elegy, Gray is 
once more lost to us for two years, most unaccountably, 
since, if tho Whartons were close beside him, and Mason 
across the street at Pembroke, Walpole all this time was 
exercising his vivacious and importunate pen at Straw- 
berry Hill, and trying to associate Gray in all his schemes 
and fancies. 

One of Walpole’s sudden whims was a friendship for 
that eccentric and dissipated person, Richard Bentley, only 
son of the famous Master of Trinity, whose acquaintance 
Walpole made in 1750, This man was an amateur artist 
of more than usual talent, an elegant scholar in his way, 
and with certain frivolous gifts of manner that were alter. 
nately pleasing and displeasing to Walpole The artistic 
merit of Bentley was exaggerated in his own time and has 
been underrated since, nor does there now exist any im- 
portant relic of it except his designs for Gray’s poema In 
the summer of 1762 Horace Walpole seems to have 
suggested to Dodsley the propriety of publishing an edition 
de luxe of Gray, with Bentley's illustrations ; but as early 
as June 1751 these illustrations were being made. As 
Gray gave the poems for nothing, and as Walpole paid 
Bentley to draw and Miiller to engrave the illustrations, 
it is not surprising that Dodsloy was eager to close with 
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the offer. Bentley threw himself warmly into the project ; 
it is quite certain that he consulted Gray step by step, for 
the designs show an extraordinary attention to the details 
and even to the hints of the text, Most probably the 
throe gentlemen amused themselves during the long vaes- 
tion of 1752 by concocting the whole thing together, 
Gray who, it must be remembered, was a connoisseur in 
painting, was so much impressed by Bentley's talent and 
versatility, that he addressed to him a copy of beautiful 
verses, which unfortunately existed only in a single 
manuscript, and had been torn before Mason found them. 
In these he says :— 


‘The tardy rhymes that used to linger on, 
‘To censure cold, and negligent of fame, 
In awifter measures animated ran, 
‘And catch a Jnstre from his genuine fame 


Ah! could thoy catch his strength, bis eaay grace, 
His quick creation, his unerring lino, 


‘Tho energy of Popo they might effaoe, 
And Dryden's harmony submit to mine. 
Bat not to ono in this benighted age 
Is that diviner inspiration given, 
‘That burns in Shakespeare's or in Milton's page, 
‘The pomp and prodigality of hearen, 
As whon conspiring itt the diamonds blaze, 
sanor gems that singly charm the sight, 
Together dart their intermingled rays, 
Anil dazzle with a loxury of light, 


‘This is the Landorian manner of praising, and almost 
the only instance of « high note of enthusisam in the 
entire writings of Gray. Bentley was not ludicrously 
unworthy of such eulogy; his designs are extremely 
remarkable in their way. Tn an age entirely given up to 
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composed and conventional forma, he seems to have drawn 
from nature and to have studied the figure from life, 

Early in March, 1753, the PoemataGrayo-Bentleiana, as 
Walpole called them, appeared, a small thin folio, on very 
thick paper, printed only on one side, and entitled, Designs 
by Mr. R. Bentley for Siz Poems by Mr. T. Gray. This 
is the edifio princepe of Gray's collected poems, and con- 
sists of the Ode to Spring (here simply ealled Ode), and 
of the Ode on the death of a Favourite Cat, of both of 
which it was the second edition ; a third edition of the 
Kton Ode ; a first appearance of A Long Story and Hymn 
to Adversity ; and o twelfth edition of the Elegy written in 
a Country Churchyard. Bentley's illustrations consist of 
a frontispiece, and a full-page design for each poem, with 
headpicces, tailpieces, and initial letters. The frontispiece 
is a border of extremely ingenious rococo ornament sure 
rounding a forest-glade, in which Gray, a graceful little 
figure, sits in a pensive attitude. This has a high value 
for us, since to any one accustomed to the practice of art, 
it is obvious that this is a skotch from life, not a composed 
study, and we have here in all probability a portrait of 
the poet in his easiest attitude. The figure is that of a 
young man, of small stature, but elegantly made, with a 
melancholy and downcast countenance, 

The portraiture becomes still more certain when we tum 
to the indiscreet, but extremely interesting design forA Long 
Story, where we not only have a likeness of Gray in 1753 
which singularly resembles the more elaborate portrait of 
him painted by Eckhardt in 1747, but we have also Lady 
Schaub, Mr. Purt,and, what is most interesting of all, the 
pretty delicate features of Miss Speed. The Rev. Mr. 
Purt is represented as blowing the trumpet of Fame, while 
the amazon ladies fly through the air, seeking for their 
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victim the poet, who is being concealed by the Maw 
otherwhere than ina gorge of Parnassis, The dest 
are engraved on copper by two well-known men of thd 
day. The best are by John Sebastian Maller, some d 
whose initial letters are simply exquisite im execution; 
the rest are the work of a man of greater reputation & 
thst day, Charles Grignion, whose work in this instant 
lacks the refinement of Miller's, which is indeed of a vey 
high order. Grignion was the last survivor among penoat 
associated with the early and middle life of Gmy; & 
lived to be nearly a hundred years old, and died as la 
as 1810, It might be supposed that the merits of the 
designs to the Six Poems lay in the interpretation given 
by engravers of so much talent to poor drawings, but we 
happen to possess Gray’s implicit statement that this wat 
not the case, If, therefore, we are to consider Bentley 
responsible, for instance, for such realistic forms as the 
nude figures in the head-pioce to the Hymn to Adomrsity, 
or for such feeling for foliage as is shown in the head and 
tail pieces to the first ode, we must claim for him a higher 
place in English art than has hitherto been conceded to 
him. At all events the Six Poems of 1758 is one of the 
few rally beautiful books produced from an English prest 
during the middle of the eighteenth century, and im spite 
of its rococo style, it is still a desirable possession, 

Tt is pleasant to think of Gray reclining in the blue par 
lour over the supper-room at Strawberry Hill, turning over 
prints with Horace Walpole, and glancing down the 
garden to the Thames that flashed in silver behind the 
syringas and honeysuckles ; or seated, with a little touch 
of sententious gravity, in the Library, chiding Chute and) 9) 
their host for their frivolous taste im heraldry, or 
by the dark panels and the olf 
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architecture and decoration, and the new-found mysteries 
of Gothic. It is perhaps plessanter still to think of him 
dreaming in the garden of Stoke Pogis, or chatting over 
a dish of tea with his old aunts, as he called his mother 
and his aunt collectively, or strolling, with a book in his 
hand, along the southward ridge of meadows to pay Lady 
Cobham a stately call, or flirt a little with Miss Harriet 
Speed. 

But this quictude was not to last much longer. Wal- 
pole, indeed, was surprised to have « visit from him in 
January, 1753, just when Bentley's prints were going to 
press, for Gray had been suddenly called up from Cam- 
bridge to Stoke by the news of his mother’s illness He 
had not expected to find her alive, but when he arrived 
she was much better, and remained 20 for more than a 
month. He did not choose, however, to leave her, and 
was at Stoke when the proof of Bontley's exd-dedampe for 
the Elegy arrived ; this represents a village-funeral, and 
being examined by the old ladies, was conceived by them 
to be a burying-ticket. They asked him whether anybody 
had left him a ring; and hereupon follows a remark which 
shows that Gray had never mentioned to his mother or 
cither of his aunts that he wrote verses; nor would now 
do 60, lest they should “burn me for a poct.” A week or 
two later, Walpole and Gray very nearly had another 
quarrel. Walpole, in his officiousness, had had Eckhardt's 
portrait of Gray, which hung in the library at Strawberry 
Hall, engraved for the Six Poems, a step which, taken as 
it was without the poet’s cognizance, drew down on Wal- 
pole an excessively sharp letter—* Gray does not hate to 
find fault with me"—and a final veto on any such parade 
of personality, 

Mra Gmy soon ceased to milly, and after a painful 
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struggle for life, expired on the 11th of March, 175%, at 
the age of sixty-seven. Her eon saw her buried, in the 
family tomb, on the south side of the church-yard, near the 
church, where may still be read the exquisitely simple and 
affecting epitaph which he inscribed on her tombstone :— 


In the same pious confidenos, beside her friend) and sister 
here sleep the remains of Dorothy Gray, widow, the careful 
tender mother of many children, one of whos alone had the 
misfortune to survive her. 


When, afew months later, Mason had been standing by the 
death-bed of his father, and spoke to his friend of the awe 
that he experienced, Gray's thoughts went back tohis mother, 
and he wrote:—“I haye seen the scene you deseribe, 
and know how dreadful it is: I know too Tam the better 
for it, We are all idle and thoughtless things, and have 
no sense, no use in the world any longer than that sad im- 
pression lasts; the deeper it is engraved the better.” 
These are the words which came into Byron's memory 
when he received the news of his mother’s death, 

‘Tho Whartons had by this time returned to Durham, and 
or at last, in tho autumn of 1753, Gray resolved to 
‘them. He had been unable to remain at Stoke now 

that it was haunted by the faces of the dead that he had 
loved, and he went into those lodgings over the hosier’s 
shop in the eastern part of Jermyn Street, which were his 

i ondon, He left town for Cambridge 

y, and in June wrote to Wharton to say that he was 
at last going to set out with Stonchewer in a pogt-chaise 
for the north. In the middle of July they started, pro- 
cooding leisurely by Belvoir, Burleigh, and York, taking a 
week to reach Studley. ‘The journey was very agreeable, 
and every place on the route which offered anything 
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curious in architecture, the subject at this moment most in 
Gray's thoughts, was visited and described in the note-book. 
Gmy remained for two whole months and moro in Dr, 
Wharton's house at Durham, associating with the bishop, 
Dr. Trevor, and haying “one of the most beautiful valea 
in England to walk in, with prospects that change every 
ton steps, and open something new wherever I turn imo, 
all rude and romantic.” Tt had been proposed that on the 
return journey he should visit Mason at Hull, but the ill- 
noss of that gentleman’s father prevented this acheme, and 
the friends met at York inatead. Gray travelled southwards 
for two days with “a Lady Swinburne, a Roman Catholic, 
not young, that has been much abroad, seen a great deal, 
know a great many people, very chatty and communicative, 
so that I passed my time very well.” Iregret that the 
now-living and illustrious descendant of this amusing lady 
is unable to tell me anything definite of her history. 

Gray came back to Cambridge to find the lime-trees 
changing colour, stayed there one day, and was just pro- 
paring to proceed to his London lodgings, when an express 
summoned him to Stoke, where his aunt Mra Rogers 
had suffered a stroke of the palsy. He arrived on the 
6th of October, to find everything “resounding with the 
wood-lark and robin, and the voice of the sparrow heard 
in the Jand." His aunt, who was in her seventy-eighth 
year, had rallied to @ surprising degree, and her recovery 
was not merely temporary, It would seem from an ex- 
pression in one of his lotters, that his paternal aunt, Mr. 
Oliffe, had now gone down from Norwich to Stoke, to live 
with Mra. Rogers. I do not remember that the history of 
literature presenta us with the memoirs of any other poet 
fayoured by nature with so many aunts as Gray possessed. 
Stoke was not a home for Gray with Mra. Rogers bed- 
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ridden and with Mra. Oliffe for its other inmate Te 
hospitable Whartons seem again to have taken pliy@ 
him, and he went from Jermyn Street up to Durbum t 
apend with them Christmas of this same year, 1753. 
Walpole remarked that Gry was “in flower” duritg 
these years 1750—1755. It was the blossoming of 4 
shrub which throws out only one bud each season, etd 
that bud sometimes nipped by an untimely frost The 
rose on Gray’s thorn for 1754 was an example of thee 
blighted flowers, that never fully expanded, The Oe a 
Vicisvitude, which was found after the poot’s death, ina 
pocket-book of that year, should have been one of be 
finest productions, but it is unrevised and hopelesly 
truncated. Poor Mason rushed in where a truer pod 
might have feared to tread, and clipped the 
lines, and finished it; six complote stanzas, howeveh 
are the genuine work of Gray. The verse-form has & 
catch in the third line, which is perhaps the mod 
delicate metrical effect Gray ever attained; while some 
of the nature-painting in the pom is really exquisite, 


New-born flocks, in rnstio danco, 
Frisking ply their fooblo foot ¢ 
Forgottul of tholr wintry tranos, 
‘The birds his presence greet: 
But chiof the sky-lark warble high 
His trombling thrilling eoataay, 
And, loasening from the dazzled might, 
Melts into nir and liquid light, 





Here is a stanza which might almost be Wordsworth's — 


See the wretch, that long has tost 
On the thorny bed of pain, 

At longth repair his vigour lost, 
And breathe and walk again: 
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‘The meanest flowervt of the vale, 

‘The simplest note that swells the gale, 
‘The common aun, the air, the skies, 
‘To him are opening paradise. 

That graceful trifler with metre, the sprightly Grosset, 
had written an Epitre @ ma Sowr to which Gry frankly 
avowed that he owed the idea of his poem on Vicissitude. 
But it was only a few commonplaces which the English 
poet borrowed from the French one, who might, indeed, 
remind him that— 

Mille spectaclos, qu'autrofois 
On yoyait avec nonchalance, 


‘Transportont aujourd'hui, présentant des appas 
Inconnus A V’indifférence, 


but was quite incapable of Gray’s music and contempla- 
tive felicities, This Ode on Vietssitude seems, in some 
not very obvious way, to be connected with the death of 
Pope. It is possible that theso were the “few autumn 
verses” which Gray began to write on that occasion, 
His manner of composition, his slow, half-hearted, 
desultory touch, his whimsical fits of passing inspiration, 
are unique in their kind ; there never was a professional 
poet whose mode was so thoroughly that of the amateur. 
A short prose treatise, first printed in 1814, and named 
by the absurd Mathias Archifectura Gothiea, although 
the subject of it is purely Norman architecture, seems to 
belong to this year 1754. Gray was the first man in 
England to understand architecture scientifically, and his 
taste was simply too pure to be comprehended in an age 
that took William Kent for its architectural prophet. 
Even among those persons of refined feeling who desired 
to cultivate a taste for old English buildings, there was a 
ead absence of exact knowledge, Akenside thought that 


the ruins of Persepolis formed a beautiful example of the 
Gothic style ; and we know that Homes Walpole dazzled his 
contemporaries with the gimerack pinnacles of Strawberry 
Hill, We may see from Bentley's frontispiece to the 
Elegy, where a stucco moulding is half torn away, and 
reveals a pointed arch of brick-work, that even among the 
elect the true principles of Gothic architecture were 
searcely understood. What Goorgian amateurs really 
admired was a grotto with cockle-shells and looking-glass, 
such as the Greatheads made at Guy's Clif, or such 
follies in foliage as Shenstone perpetrated at Leasowes. 
Gray strove hard to clear his memory of all such trifling, 
and to arm his reason against arguments such as those of 
Pococke, who held that the Gothic arch wasa degradation 
of the Moorish cupola, or of Batty Langley, who invented 
five orders in a new style of his own. Gray's treatise on 
Norman architecture is so sound and learned that it & 
much to be regretted that he has not left us more of bis 
architectural essays, He formed his opinions from per 
aonal observation and measurement. Among the Pem- 
‘broke MSS, there are copious notes of a tour in the Fens, 
during which he jotted down the characteristics of all 
the principal minsters, aa far as Orowland and Boston. 
It is not too much to say that Gray was the first modern 
student of the history of architecture. Norton Nicholle 
has recorded that when certain would-be people of taste 
were wrangling about the style in which some anejent 
building was constructed, Gray eut the discussion short 
by saying, in the spirit of Mr, Ruskin, “Call it what you 
please, but allow that it is beautiful” He did not 
approve of Walpole's Gothic constructions at Strawberry 
Hill, and frankly told him, when he was shown the gilding 
and the glass, that he had “ degenerated into finery.” 








CHAPTER VI. 


THE FINDARIC ODES. 


Tr is not known at what time Gray resolved on composing 
poems which should resemble in stanzaic stracture the 
triumphal odes or epinikia of Pindar, but it is certain that 
towards the close of 1754 he completed one such elaborate 
lyric. On the 26th of December of that year he gave the 


finishing touches to an “ode in the Greek manner,” and 
sent it from Cambridge to Dr. Wharton, with the remark, 
“Tf this be as tedious to you as it is grown to me, I shall 
be sorry that I sent it you. T desire you would 
by no means suffer this to be copied, nor even show it, 
unless to very few, and especially not to mere scholars, 
that can scan all the measures in Pindar, and say the 
echolia by heart.” Months later, Mason was pleading for 
@ copy, but in vain, The poem thrown off eo indifferently 
was that now known to us as The Progress of Poesy, and 
it marked a third and final stage in Gmy's pootical 
development. Tn the early odes he had written for his 
contemporaries; in the Elegy in a Country Churchyard 
he had written for all the world; in the Pindarie Odes 
he was now to write for poots. In the Elegy he had 
dared to leave those trodden paths of phraseology along 
which the critics of the hour, the quibbling Hurds and 
Warburtona, could follow him step by step, but his 
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startling felicities had carried his readers captive by their 
appeal toa common humanity. He was now about to 
launch upon 4 manner of writing in which he could mo 
longer be accompanied by the plaudits of the vulgar, and 
where his style could no longer appeal with security 
the sympathy of the critica, Ho was now, in other words, 
about to put out his most original qualities in poetry. 
That he could not hope for popularity, he was aware at 
tho outset ; “be assured,” he consoled his friends, “that 
my taste for praise is not like that of chiktren for fruit; 
if there were nothing but medlars and blackberries in the 
world, I could be very well content to go without any at 
all;” he could wait patiently for the suffrage of his poers 
The very construction of the poem was a puzzle to bis 
friends, although it is one of the most intelligibly and 


point of fact, a poem of three stanzas, in an elaborately 

consistent verse-form, with forty-one lines in each stanz, 

The length of these periods ix relieved by the regular 

division of each stanza into strophe, antistrophe, and 

epode, the sume plan having beon used by no previous 

jh poet but Congreve, who had written in 17058 

nd graceful Discourse on the Pindariqua Olle, 

Gray was possibly acquainted with. Congrevely 

pre! however, had been as unsatisfactory as his theory 

was excellent, and Gray was properly the first poet to 
comprehend and follow the mode of Pindar, 

Mr. Matthew Amold has pointed ont that the evolution 
of The Progress of Poesy is no leas noble and sound than 
its style. It is worthy of remark that the power of evolu 
tion has not been common among lyrical poets even of & 
high rank. Even in Milton it is strangely absent, and wo 
feol that all his odes, beautiful az they are, do not bud and 
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branch and fall in fruit, closing with the oxhaustion of 
their functions, but merely cease, because all pooms must 
stop somewhere. The Nativity Ode does not close because 
the poet has nothing more to say, but merely because “'tis 
time our tedious song should here have ending.” In 
Collins, surely, we find the same failing; the poem is a 
burst of emotion, but not an organism. The much-lauded 
Ode to Liberty, with its opening peal of trumpet-music, 
ends with a foolish abruptness, as if the poet had got tired 
of his instrument, and had thrown it away. | Shelley, 
again, in his longer odes, seems to lose himself in beauti- 
ful meandering oratory, and to stop, a8 he began, in 
response to a mors change of purpose. Keats, on the 
other hand, is always consistent in his evolution, and so 
is Wordsworth at his more elevated moments; the same 
may even be remarked of a poet infinitely below these 
in intellectual value, Edgar Poe. Gray, however, is the 
main example in our literature of a poct possessing this 
Greek quality of structure in his lyrical work, and it is to 
be noted that throughout his career it never left him, 
even on occasions when he was deserted by every other 
form of inspiration. His poems, whatever they are, are 
never chains of consecutive stanzas ; each line, each group 
of lines, has its proper place in a structure that could not 
be shorter or longer without a radical re-armingement of 
ideas. 

The strophe of the opening stanza of The Progrese of 
Poesy invokes that lyre of Aolian strings, the breathings 
of those olian flutes, which Pindar had made the symbol 
of the art of poetry, and the sources, progress, and various 
motion of that art, “ enriching every subject with a pomp 
of diction and luxuriant harmony of numbers,” aro de- 
scribed under the image of a thousand descending streams, 
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‘The antistrophe returns to the consideration of the power 
of poetry, not now in motion, but an alluring and ia sooth- 
ing force around which the Passions throng and are enb- 
dued, a thought being here borrowed apparently from 
Colling; the epode continues and combines these two 
strains of thought, and shows that poetry, whether in 
motion or at rest, is working the good will of Love, who 
deigns herself to move in a rhythmic harmony, and be the 
slave of verse. In the second stanza, the strophe recalls 
the miserable state of man, relieved by the amenitios of 
the heavenly Muse, who arms Hyperion against the sickly 
company of Night; the antistrophe shows us how the 
need of song arose in savage man, and illuminated “their 
feather-cinctured chiefs, and dusky loves ;" while the 
breaks into an ecstatic celobration of the advent of poetic 
art to Greece -— 
Woods, that wave o'er Delphi's steep, 
Teles, that crown th’ Ajgean deep, 
Fiolds, that cool Ilissus laves, 
‘Or where Mcander’s amber waves 
In lingoring labyrinths creep, 
How do your tuneful echoos 
Mate, but to ate eke et pares 
Whore each old postic mountain 
Inspiration breathed around ; 
Every shade and hallowed fountain 
‘Murmured deop a solemn sound, 


But the Muses, “in Greece's evil hour,” went to Rome, 
and “when Latium had her lofty spirit lost,” it was to 
Albion that they turned their stops, ‘The third strophe 
describes how the awful Mother unveiled her face to 
Shakespeare; the antistrophe celebrates the advent of 
Milton and Dryden, while the final epode winds the whols 
poom to a close with a regret that the lyre once held by 
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the last-named poet has degenerated into hands like 
Gmy's:— 


Hark! his bands the lyro explore! 
Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o'er, 
Scatters from her pictured urn 
‘Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. 
But ub! ’tis beard no more— 
Oh! lyre divine, what daring spirit 
Wakes thos now? Thongh he inherit 
Not the pride, nor ample pinion, 
‘That tho Theban eagle bear, 
Sailing with sapreme dominion 
Thro’ the azure deep of ait: 
Yot oft befure his infant eyes would run 
Sach forms ox glitter in the Muse's 
With orient hues, unborrowed of the sun: 
Yet shall be mount, and keop bis distant way 
Boyond the limita of a walgar fate, 
Beneath tho Good how far,—bat fur above the Great. 


In these passages, especially where he employs the double 
thyme, we seem to eatch in Gray the true modern accent, 
the precursor of the tones of Shelley and Byron, both of 
whom, but «specially the former, were greatly influenced 
by this free and ringing music. The reader has only to 
compare the epode last quoted with the choruses in Hellas 
to see what Shelley owed to the ecience and invention of 
Gray. This manner of rhyming, this rapid and recurrent 
beat of song, was the germ out of which have sprang all 
later metrical inventions, and without which Mx, Swin- 
burne himself might now be polishing the heroic 
couplet to its lost perfection of brightness and sharp- 
ness, 

Another Pindaric ode on The Liberty of Genius waa 
planned about the same tine, but of this there exists only 
the following fragment of an argument :—All that men 
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of power can do for men of genius is to leave them at their 
liberty, compared to birds that, when confined to a cage, 
do but regret the Joss of their freedom in melancholy 
strains, and lose the luscious wildness and happy luxu- 
riance of their notes, which used to make the woods 
recound.” The subject is one well-fitted to its author's 
power, and we regret its loss as we regret that of Collina’ 
Ode on the Music of the Greetan Theatre. Unlike that 
blue rose of the bibliophiles, however, Gmy's ode probably 
was never written at all, 

In the meantime not much was happening to Gry 
himself. His friend Mason had taken holy orders, and in 
November 1754 had become rector of Aston and chap 
lain to the Earl of Holdernesse ; “we all are mighty glad" 
says Gray, “that he is in orders, and no better than any 
of us.” Early in 1755 both Mason and Walpole set upon 
Gray to publish a new volume of poems, whereupon he 
held up the single ode On the Progress of Poesy, and asked 
if they wished him to publish a “little sixpenny flam” 
‘like that, all by itself. He threatened if Wharton be tim 
‘some, since the publishing faction had gained him over to 
their side, to write an ode against physicians, with some 
very stringent lines about magnesia and alicant soap, 
Pembroke meanwhile had just received an undergmduate 
of quality, Lord Strathmore, Thane of Glamis, “a tall, 
genteel figure” that pleased Gray, and presently was 
admitted within the narrow circle of his friends, 

According to Mason, the exordium of the Bard was eom- 
pleted in March 1755, having oceupied Gray for about three 
months. In the case of this very elaborate poem, Gray 
seems to have laid aside his customary reticence, and to haye 
freely consulted his friends, Mason had seen the begi 
of it before he went to Germany in May of that year, when 
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he found in Hamburg a literary lady who had read the 
“ Nitt Toats” of Young, and thought the Elegy in a 
Country Chureh- Yard * bien jolie et mélancholique.” Mason 
at Hanover meets Lord Nuneham, and is sure that Gray 
would delight in him, because ho isso peevish and sensible 
and so good a hater, which gives usa passing glance at 
Gray himself. The Bard was exactly two years and five 
months in reaching completion, and the slowness of ite 
growth was the subject of mirth with Gray himself, who 
called it ‘ Odikle,” and made fun of ita stunted propor 
tions, 

On the 15th of July, 1755, Gray went down to the Vine, 
in Hampshire, to visit his old friend Chute, who was now 
beginning to recover a little from the shock of the death 
of his beloved heir and nephew. In the congenial com- 
pany of the Italianate country gentleman Gray stayed a 
few days, and then went on to Southampton, Winchester, 
Portsmouth, and Netley Abbey, returning to Stoke on the 
81st of July. Unfortunately he either took a chill on this 
little tour, or overtaxed his powers, and from this time to 
the end of his life, a period of sixteen years, he was 
seldom in a condition of even tolerable health. In August 
he was obliged to put himself under medical treatment; 
one alarming attack of gout after the other continued to 
undermine his constitution, and his system was further 
depressed by an exhausting regimen of magnesia and salts 
of wormwood. He had to lie up at Stoke for many weeks, 
with aching feet and temples, and was bled until he waa 
too giddy and feeble to walk with comfort. All this 
autumn and winter of 1755 his symptoms were very 
serious. He could not sleep; he was troubled by a ner- 

* vous deafness, and a pain in the region of the heart which 
seldom loft him. Meanwhile he did not leave The Bard 
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untouched, but progressed slowly with it, as though bo 
were a sculptor, deliberately pointing and chiselling = 
statue. He adopted the plan of copying strophes and frag- 
ments of it in his letters, and many euch scrape exist in 
MS. Late in the autumi, however, he thought that he 
was falling into a decline, and in a fit of melancholy he 
laid The Bard aside. 

Gray was altogether in a very nervous, distracted 
condition at this time, and first begun to show symptoms 
of that fear of tire, which afterwards became almost = 
mania with him, by desiring Wharton to insure the two 
houses, at Wanstead and in Cornhill, which formed 
Principal part of his income; from the amount of the 
policies of these houses, we can infer that the first was a 
property of considerable value. The death of his mother, 
following on that of Miss Antrobus, had, it may here he 
remarked, removed all preasure of poverty from Gray for 
the remainder of his lifa He was never rich, but from 
this time forward he was very comfortably provided for. 
Hories Walpole appears to have been alarmed at his 
friend's condition of health, and planned a change of scene 
for him, which it seems unfortunate that he could not 
persuade himeelf to undertake. George Hervey, Earl of 
Bristol, was named English Minister at Lisbon, and he 
offered to take Gray with him as his scoretary, but the 
proud little poet refused. Perhaps the climate of Portugal 
might have proved too relaxing for him, and he might 
have laid his bones beside that grave where the grass wae 
hardly green yet over the body of Fielding. 

Gray's torror of fire has already been alluded to, and at 
had now become so marked as to be « subject of conver« 
aation in the college, He professed rather openly to 
believe that some drunken fellow or other would burn the 
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college down about their heads, On the 9th of January, 
1756, he asked Dr. Wharton to buy him a rope-ladder of a 
man in Wapping who advertised such articles, It was to 
be rather more than thirty-six feet long, with strong hooks 
at the top. This machine Wharton promptly forwarded, 
and Gray proceeded to have an iron bar fixed within his 
bedroom-window. This bar, crossing a window which 
looks towards Pembroke, still exista and marks Gray's 
chambers at Peterhouse. Such preparations, however, could 
not be made without attracting great attention in the lat- 
ter college, where Gray was by no means a favourite among 
the high-coloured young gentlemen who went bull-baiting 
to Heddington or came home drunk and raring from a 
cock-shying at Market Hill Accordingly the noisy fellows 
commoners determined to have a lark at the timid Little 
poet's expense, and one night in February 1766, when 
Gray was asleep in bed, they suddenly alarmed him with 
acry of fire on his staircase, having previously placed a 
tub of water under his window. The ruse succeeded only 
too well: Gray, without staying to put on his clothes, 
hooked his rope-ladder to the irom bar, and descended 
nimbly into the tub of water, from which he was rescued 
with shouts of laughter by the unmannerly youths, But 
the jest might ensily have proved fatal; as it was, he 
shivered in the February air so excessively that he had to 
be wrapped in the coat of a passing watchman, and to be 
carried into the college by the friendly Stonchewer, who 
now appeared on the scene. To our modern ideas this out- 
mgo on a harmless middle-aged man of honourable position, 
who had done nothing whatever to provoke insult or 
injury, is almost inconceivable, But there was a deep 
capacity for brutal folly underneath the varnish of the 
eighteenth century, and no one seems to have sympathized 
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with Gray or to have thought the conduct of the youths 
ungentlemanly. As, when Dryder? was beaten by 
Rochester's hired and masked bravos, it was felt that 
Dryden was thereby disgraced, so Gray's friends were 
consistently silent on this story, as though it were a shame 
to him, and we owe our knowledge of the particulars to 
strangers, more especially to a wild creature called 
Archibald Campbell, who actually ventured to tell the 
tale during Gray's life-time, 

Gray was very angry, and called upon the authorities 
of his college to punish the offenders. Mason says: 
“After having borne the insults of two or three young 
men of fortune longer than might reasonably have been 
expected from a man of less warmth of tempor, Mr. Gray 
complained to the governing part of the Society, and not 
thinking that his remonstrance was sufficiently attended 
to, quitted the College.” He went over to his old friends 
at Pembroke,’ who welcomed him with one accord ws if he 
had been “Mary of Valens in person.” Under the 
foundation of this sainted lady he remained for the rest 
of his life, comfortably lodged, surrounded by congenial 
friends, and ‘as quiet as in the Grande Chartreuse.” He 
does not seem to have ever been appointed to a fellowship 
at Pombroke, The chambers he is supposed to have 
occupied are still shown, a lange low room at the western 
end of the Hitcham Building, bright and pleasant, with 
windows looking east and west. He adopted habits at 
Pembroke which he had never indulged in at Peterhouse. 
He was the first, and for a long while the only person in 
the University who made his rooms look pretty. He took 

+ In the Admission-Book at Pombroke there ia this entry + 


“Thomas Gray, LL.B., admissus est ex Collogio Divi Petro, 
March (gic) 6, 1766." 
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care that his windows should be always full of mignonette 
or some other eweetly-scented plant, and he was famous 
for a pair of huge Japanese vases, in blue and white china. 
His servant, Stophen Hempstead, had to keep the room 
as bright and spick as an old lady's bandbox, and not an 
atom of dust was allowed to rest on the little harpsichord 
where the poet used to sit in the twilight and play toc- 
catas of Scarlatti or Pergolesi. Here for fifteen quiet 
years, the autumn of his life, Gray lived among his books, 
his china, and his pictures, and here at last we shall see 
him die, with the good Master of Pembroke, fe Petit Bon 
Homme, holding his hand in the last services of friend- 
ship. Well might Gray write to Wharton (March 26th, 
1756):—* Removing myself from Peterhouse to Pembroke 
may be looked upon as a sort of wera in a life so barren of 
events as mine.” 

Curiously enough, the shock and agitation of the scene 
that has been just described appear to have had no ill 
effect upon Gray's health, His letters at this time became, 
‘on the contrary, much more buoyant in tone, In April 
1756 an extraordinary concert of spiritual music, in which 
the Stabat Mater of Pergolesi was for the first time given 
in England, drew him up to London for three days, 
during which time he lodged with Wharton, All the 
ensuing summer Mason, now and henceforth known as 
“Scroddigs " in Gray's correspondence, was perpetrating 
reams of poetry, or prose astonished out of its better nature 
ab the sudden invasion of its provinces by rhyme. A terri- 
ble tragedy of Caractaous, suggested by the yet-unfinished 
Bard, with much blank-verse invocation of “ Arviragus, 
my bold, my breathless boy,” belongs to this year 1756, 
and ean now be read only by a very patient student bent 
‘on finding how nimble Mason could be in borrowing the 
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mere shell and outward echo of Gray's poetical perform- 
ances. The famous 


While through the west, where sinks the crimson diy, 
Mock twilight slowly mils, and wares her banners gray. 


which Gray pronounced “superlative,” and which the 
modern reader must admit to be pretty, belong also to this 
year, and are to be found in an ode of Mason's, Toa 
Friend, in which occurs the first contemporary celebration 
of a greater name in literature than his :— 


Through this still valley lot mo stray, 

Rapt in some atrain of pensive GRAY, 

Whore lofty genius bears along 

‘The conscious dignity of Song; 

And, scorning from the sacred store 

‘To waste a note on Pride or Power, 

Roves throngh tho glimmering twilight gloom 

And warbles round each rustic tomb: 

Ho, too, porehanoe, (for'well I know, 

His hoart can melt with friendly woe) 
‘Ho, t when theae poor limbs are Inid, 
Will heare one tuneful sigh, and sooth my hovering shado, 


Caractacus was laid in Mona, and 

gaged in the spiritual ascension of 

liklo” at hia side. “TI hope we shall 

sd neighbours Any Drnidical anecdotes that T 

ure to send you. I am of opinion 

alas ! thro are ghosts in Canactanous 

5] re, unless thoy are thrown at « huge 
distance, and oxtremely kept down." In June 1756 
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having “no more pores and muscular inflations, and 
troubled only with depression of mind,” Gray at Stoke 
rather vaguely proposed to Mason at Tunbridge that they 
should spend the summer together on the Continent. 
“Shull we go in time, and have a house together in Swit- 
zorland? It is a fine poctical country to look at, and no- 
body there will understand a word wo say or write.” 
Mazon waa probably too much a child of his age to relish 
going to Switzerland ; moreover, there was a chaplaincy to 
Lord John Cavendish towards which Mason was extending 
a greody finger and thumb, and he preferred to remain in 
the happy hunting-grounds of endowment, Gray langhed 
with indulgent contempt at his young friend's grasping 
wishes, though when this intense desire for place passed 
all decont limits, he could reprove it sharply enough. To 
the sober and self-respecting Gray, who had never asked 
for anything in his life, to intrigue for church-preferment 
was the conduct of a child or a knave, and he accordingly 
persisted in treating Mason as a child, 

Vory little progress was made with The Bard in 1756. 
In December of that year “Odikle is not a bit grown, thongh 
it is fine mild open weather.’ Suddenly in May 1757 
it was brought to a conclusion in consequence of some 
concerts given at Cambridge by John Parry, the famous 
blind harper, who lived until 1782, and whose son was one 
of the first AJR.A.’s. Gray's account of the extraordinary 
effect that this man's music made on him is expressed in 
that light vein with which he loved to conceal deep 
emotion, “There is no faith in man, no, not ina Welsh- 
man; and yet Mr, Parry has been here, and scratched out 
such ravishing blind harmony, such tunes of a thousand 
years old, with names enough to choke you, aa have set all 
this learned body a dancing, and inspired them with dae 

K 
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reverence for my old Bard his countryman, wherever br 
shall appear. Mr. Parry, you must know, has put my Ove 
in motion again, and has brought it at last to a eonelusion, 
’Tis to him, therefore, that you owe the treat whieh T send 
you enclosed ; namely, the breast and merry-thought, and 
rump too of the chicken which I have been chewing 
80 long, that I would give it to the world for neck-beef or 
cow-heel.” 

The Ode so rudely spoken of is no.less than that Band 
which for at least a century remained almost without « 
rival among poems cherished by strictly poetical persons 
for the qualities of sublimity and pomp of vision. Tt is 
only in the very latest generation, and among @ school of 
extremely refined eritics that the ascendency of this ode 
has been questioned, and certain pieces by Collins and 
€ ui There is a great and even 

ure in prising that which plainly poe 
nerit, and which has too long been over 


eauty in a work of art, Decause beauty hes 
Aliscovered there. Gniy’s Bard has 


«hoa finp atictogea ee Blake's Book of 
as had none; but there is no just reason 

rt the value of the patriotic fervour of 

the rosy effusion of the other should 

t us from acknowledging that, great as are the 
qualities of these pieces, the human sympathy, historical 
or sustained dithyrambic dignity of The 

eat, and probably greater, All that has 

been said of the evolution of the Progress of Poeay is true 
of that of The Bard, while those attributes which our old 
critics used to term “the machinery” are even more brik 
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liant and appropriate in the longer poem than in the shorter. 
In form the poems are sufficiently analogous; each has 
three main divisions, with etrophe, antistrophe, and epode, 
and in each the epode is dedicated to briskly rhyming 
measures and experiments in metre. The opening is ad- 
mirably startling and effective; the voice that meets us 
with its denunciations is that of the last survivor of the 
ancient race of Celtic bards, a venerable shape who is 
seated on a rock above the defile through which the forces 
of Edward I, are about to march. This mysterious being, 
in Gray's own words, “with a voice more than human, 
reproaches the king with all the misery and desolation 
which he had brought on his country; foretells the mis- 
fortunes of the Norman race, and with prophetic spirit 
declares, that all his cruelty shall nover extinguish the 
noble ardour of poetic genius in this island ; and that men 
shall never be wanting to celebrate true virtue and valour 
in immortal strains, to expose vice and infamous pleasure, 
and boldly censure tyranny and oppreasion.” The scheme 
of the poem, therefore, is strictly historical, and yet is not 
very far removed from that of Gray's previous written and 
unwritten Pindaric odes. In these three poems, the dig- 
nity of genius and its function os a ruler and benefactor 
of mankind are made the chief subject of discourse, and a 
mission is claimed for artists in verse than which none was 
ever conceived more brilliant or more august. But, fore 
tunately for his readers, Gray was diverted from his purely 
abstract consideration of history into a concrete observation 
of its most picturesque forms, and forgot to trice the 
“noble ardour of pootic genius” in painting vivid pictures 
of Edward If. enduring his torture in Borkeloy Castle, 
and of the massacre of the bards at the battle of Camlan; 
Some of the scenes which pass across the magic mirror 
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of the old man’s imagination are unrivalled for concision 
and force, That in which the court of Elizabeth, sur 
rounded by her lords and her poets, flashes upon the 
innor eye, is of an inimitable felicity :— 


Girt with many a baron bold, 
Sublime thoir starry {routs they rear; 
And gorgoous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty, appear; 
In the midat a form divine! 
Her oye proclaims her of the Briton-line; 
Her lion-port, her awe-oommaniling face, 
Attomperod sweet to vingin-grace, 
What strings symphonious tremble in the air, 
What strains of vocal (ransport round her play. 
Hear from the grave, great Taliesin, hear ; 
‘Thoy breathe # oul to animate thy clay. 
Bright Roptare calls, and soaring ma she singe, 
Waves in the oye of heaven her many-coloured wings. 


This closing vision of a pretty but incongruous “ 
ture” may remind us that the crowning fault of Gray and 
his school, their assumption that a mythology might be 
formed out of the emotions of the human mind, anda new 
Olympus be fitted out with brand-new gods of a moraliat' 
making, is rarely prominent in The Bard or the Bleyy tae 
Country Churchyard, his two greatest works. Some use 
of allegorical abstraction is necessary to the very stractum 
of poetry, and isto be found in the works of our most 
realistic writers. It is in its excess that it becomes ritici 

pus or tedious, as in Mason and other imitators of Gmy. 
‘The master himself was not by any means able at all times 
to clothe his abstractions with flesh and blood, but he 
never ridiculous. He felt, indeed, the danger of the ten 
dency in himself and others, and he madé some remarks 
on the subject to Mason which wore wholly salutary -— 
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rather tome of these personages, “ Resignation,’ 
“ Revonge,” “Slanghter," “ Ambition,” were 
stripped of their allegorical garb. A little simplicity here and 
there in the expression would better prepare the high and fan- 
tastic strain, und all the imaginable harpings that follow. . . . 
‘The true lyric style, with all its flights of fancy, ornaments, and 
heightening of expression, and harmony of sound, ix in ite 
nuture superior to every other style; which is just the cause 
why it could not be borne in a work of great leagth, no more 
than the ese could bear to eee all this scene that wo constantly 
yuze upon,—the verdure of the fields and woods, the azure of 
the sea and skies, turned into one dazzling expanse of gems, 
‘The epic, therefore, assumed a style of graver colours, and only 
stuck on a diamond (borrowed from her sister) here and there, 
where it best boca: er. When we pass from the diction that 
suits this kind of writing to that which belongs to the former, 
it appears natural, and delights ux: but to pass on a sudden 
from the lyric glare to the epic solemnity (if f may be allowed to 
tulk nonsense) has a very different effect. We seem to drop 
from verse into mere prose, from light into darkness. Do you 
not think if Mingosti stopped in the middle of her best air, and 
only repeated the remuining verves (though the best Metastasio 
ever wrote) that they would not appear very cold to you, and 
very heavy ? 

Between Dryden and Wordsworth there was no man 
but Gray who could write in prose about his art with such 
coherence and science as this, These careless sentences 
outweigh tomes of Blair's glittering rhetoric and Hurd's 
stilted disquisitions on the Beautiful and the Elevated. 

Almost directly after Gray had finished The Bard he 
waa called upon to write an epitaph for a lady, Mrs. Jane 
Clurke, who had died in childbirth at Epsom, where her 
husband was a physician, on the 27th of April, 1757. 
Dr, Clarke had been an early college friend of Gray's, and 
he applied to Gray to write a copy of verses to be inscribed 
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ona tablet in Beckenham Church, where his wife was 
buried. Gray wrote sixteen lines, not in his happiest 
vein, and these found their way into print after hin desth, 
In his tiny nosegay there is perhaps no flower so inton- 
siderable as this perfunctory Epitaph. One letter, several 
years later than the date of this poem, proves that Gny 
continued to write on intimate terms to Dr, Clarke, who 
does not seem to have preserved the poet's correspondence, 
and is not Otherwise interesting to us In April Gray 
made another acquaintance, of a very different kind; 
Lord Nuneham, a young man of fashion and fortune 
with a rgo for poetry, came rushing down upon him with 
a letter of introduction and a profusion of compliments 
He brought a lange bouquet of jonquils, which he 

to the poet with a reverence so profound that Gray could 
not fail to smell the jessamine-powder in his periwig, and 
indeed he was too fine “even for me,” says the poet, “who 
love a little finery.” Lord Nunehain came expressly in 
Newmarket week to protest against going to Newmarket, 
and sat devoutly at Gray's feet, half fop, half enthusiast, 
for three whole days, talking about verses and the fine 
arts. Gray was quite pleased with him at last; and 9 
‘we vowed eternal friendship, embraced, and parted” 

Lord John Cay too, was in Cambridge at this time, 
and also pleased Gray, though in a very different and less 


In the summer of 1757 Horace Walpole set ap = 
printing-press at Strawberry Hill, and persuaded Gray to 
let his Pindarie Odes be the first issue of the establish 
ment. Accordingly Gray sent him a MS, copy of the 
poems, and they were set up with wonderful fuss and ei 
cumstance by Walpole’s compositor; Gmy being more 
than usually often at Strawberry Hill this summer 
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Dodsley agreed to publish the book, and 2000 copies wore 
struck off. On the 29th of June Gmy received forty 
guineas, the only money he ever gained by literature, On 
the Sth of August there was published a large thin quarto, 
entitled “ Odes by Mr. Gray. wravra cvveroist, Printed 
at Strawberry Hill for R. and J. Dodaley in Pall Mall,” 
with an engraving of Walpole’s little gimorck dwelling on 
the title-page. The two odes have no other titles than 
Ode L, Ode TI; they form a pamphlet of twenty-one 
pages, and were sold at one shilling. Small as the volume 
was, however, it was by no means insignificant, and it 
achieved a very great success, Garrick and Warburton 
led the chorus of praise; the famous actor publishing 
some verges in honour of the odes, the famous eritic pro- 
nouncing them above the grasp of the public, and this 
indeed was true. In fact Gray lamented, as most men of 
genius have had to lament, that the praise he received 
was not always judicious praise, and therefore of little 
worth, “The Xvveroi,” he cays, “appear to be still fewer 
than even I expected.” He became, however, a kind of 
lion. Goldsmith wrote an examination of the Odes for 
the Monthly Review, The Cobhams, at Stoke, were very 
civil, and Mr. and Mra Garrick came down there to stay 
with him ; the stifl, prim demeanour of Dr. Hurd melted 
into smiles and compliments; the Critical Review was in 
raptures, though it mistook the A®olian Lyre for the Harp 
of Aolus ; and at York Races sporting peers were heard 
to discuss the odes in a spirit of bewildered eulogy. 
Within two months 1800 copies had been sold, Best of 
all, Mies Speed seemed to understand, and whispered 
“ davayra owveroiae” in the most amiable and sympathetic 
tones But Gray could enjoy nothing; severul ttle 
maladies hung over him, the general wreck of his frail 
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constitution began to be imminent. Meanwhile small 
things worried him. The great Mr. Fox did not wonder 
Edward I. could not understand what the Bard was say- 
ing, and chuckled at his own wit; young Lord Nunebani, 
for all his jonquils and his jeasamine-powder, did not 
trouble himself to acknowledge his presentation copy; 
people said Gray’s style was “impenetrable and fnex- 
plicable,” and altogether the sweets were fewer than 
the bitters in the cup of notoriety. 

Gmy-had placed himself, however, at one leap at the 
head of the living English poets. Thomson and Blair 
were now dead, Dyer was about to pass away, and Colina, 
hopelessly insane, was making the cloisters of Chichester 
resound with his terrible shrieks. Young, now very aged, 
had almost abandoned verse. Johnson had retired from 

, all competition with the poeta Start, whose frivolous 
verses had been collected in 1754, had shown himself, in 
his few serious efforts, a direct disciple and imitator of 

ly style Goldsmith, Churchill, and Cowper 

were still unheard of; and the only men with whoit 
Gray could for a moment be supposed to contend went 
one and Akenside, Practically both of these men, 


been silent for twelve years. The Odes could hardly fail 
Cane attention in a year which produced no other even 
ication in verse, except Dyer’s tiresume 

Gmy seems to have felt 

‘that his genius, | verve” as he called it, was trying 
to breathe in a vacuum; and from this time forward he 
made even less and less effort to concentrate his powers 
In the winter of 1757, it is true, he began to plan 
an epic or didactic poem on the Revival of Learning 
but we hear no more of it, His few remaining poom# 
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, wero to be lyrics, pure and simple, ewallow-flights of 


song. 

On the 12th of December, 1757, Colley Cibbor died, 
having held the office of poot-laureate for twenty-seven 
years, Lord John Cavendish immediately suggested to 
his brother, the Duke of Devonshire, who was then Lord 
Chamberlain, that as Gray was tho greatest living poot, 
the post should be offered to him. This was immediately 
done, in very handsome terms, the duke even offering to 
waivoontimly the perfunctory writing of odes, which had 
hitherto been deemed an annual duty of all pocts laureate. 
Gray directed Mason, through whom the offer had been 
made, to decline it very civilly :— 


‘Though I well know the bland emolliont saponaceons qualities 
both of sack and silver, yet if any great man would say to me 
“T make you Rat-catcher to his Majesty, with a salary of 300%, 
a-year and two batts of the best Malaga; and though it has 
been usual to catch a mouse or two, for form's sake, in public 
‘once a year, yet to you, sir, we shall not stand upon these things.” 
Tcannot say I should jump at it; nay if they would drop the 
very name of the office, and call me Stnecare to the King’s 
Majesty, I xhonld still feel a little awkward, and think every- 
body I saw smelt « rat about me; but I do not pretend to blame 
‘any one else that has not the same sensations; for my part I 
would rather be serjeant-trumpoter or pin-maker to the palace. 
Novertheless, I interest myself a little in the history of it, and 
rather wish somebody may accept it that will retrieve the eredit 
of the thing, if it be retrievable, or ever had any credit, Rowe 
was, 1 think, the last man of character that had it. As to 
Settle, whom you mention, he belonged to my lord mayor, not to 
the king. Busden was a person of great hopes in hie youth, 
thongh at last he turned out a drunken parson. Dryden wus as 
disgmoeful to the office, from his chayacter, as the poorest 
seribbler could have been from his verses. The offive itself has 
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always humbled the professor hitherto (even in an age when 
kings were somebody), if he were a poor writer by ‘making | 
him more conspicuous, and if he were & good one by setting 
him at war with the little fry of his own profession, for there 
are posts little enough to envy even a poet laureste. 


The duke acted promptly, for within a week of Cibber’s 
death the laureateship had been offered to Gray, who 
refused, arid to Whitehead, who accepted it. This amiable 
versifier was perhaps jore worthy of the compliment 
than Mason, who wished for it, and who raged with dis 
appointment. 

Tu January, 1758, Gray seems to have recovered sulll- 
ciently to be so busy buying South Sea annuities, and 
amassing old china jars and three-legged stools with gmase 
green bottoms, that he could not supply Mason with that 
endless flood of comment on Mason's odes, tragedies, and 
epics which the vivacious poetaster demanded. Hurd, in 
the gentlemanly manner to which Mr. Leslie Stephen 
has dedicated one stringent page, was calling upon Gmy 
to sympathize with him about the wickedness of that 
wretch” Akenside. In all this Gray had but slight 
interest, His father's fortune, which had reached 10,000/, 

i ‘s careful hands, had been much damaged by 
‘ornhill, and Gray now gank a large portion 
y ii iy, that he might enjoy a 

n co During the spring of 1768 he amused 
himself by writing in the blank leaves of Kitchen’s Eng- 
lish Atlas alogwe of the Antiquities, Houses, $c., i 
England anc . This was considerable enough to 
fort a little volume, and in 1774, after Gray's death, 
Mason printed a fow copies of it privately, and sent them 
round to Gray's friends; and in 1787 issued a second 
edition for sale, 
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In April of the same year, 1758, Dr. Wharton lost 
his eldest and at that time his only son. Gray not only 
wrote him a very touching letter of condolence, but some 
verses on the death of the child, which I first printed 
in 1885 from a MS. in the handwriting of Dyce. In 
May, Gray started on that architectural tour in the Kens, 
of which I have already spoken, and in June was sum- 
moned to Stoke by the illness of his aunt Mra. Oliffe, who 
had a sort of paralytic stroke while walking in the garden. 
She recovered, however, and Gray returned to London, 
made a short stay at Hampton with Lord and Lady Cob- 
ham, and spent July at Strawberry Hill In August the 
Garricks again visited him at Stoke, but he had hardly 
enough physical strength to endure their vivacity. “They 
are now gone, and I am not sorry for it, for I grow so old, 
that, I own, people in high spirits and gaiety overpower 
me, and entirely take away mine. I can yet be diverted 
by their sallies, but if they appear to take notice of my 
dullness, it sinks me to nothing. . . . I continue better 
than hag been usual with me, in the summer, though I 
neither walk nor take anything: ‘tis in mind only that I 
am weary and disagreeable." His position at Stoke, with 
Mrs. Oliffe laid up, and poor bed-ridden Mrs. Rogers 
growing daily weaker and weaker, was not an exhilarating 
one. Towards the end of September, Mrs. Rogers re- 
covered her speech, which had for several years been almost 
unintelligible, flickered up for two or three days, and then 
died. She left Mrs. Oliffe joint executrix of her small 
property with Gray, who describes himself in November 
1758 as “agreeably employed in dividing nothing with an 
old Harridan, who is the Spawn of Cerberus and the 
Dragon of Wantley.” In January 1759 Mrs. Oliffe 
having taken herself off to her native country of Norfolk, 
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Gray closed the house at Stoke Pogis, and from this time 
forth only visited that village, which had been his home 
for nearly twenty years, when he was invited to stay at 
Stoke House. At the same time, to the distress of Dr. 
Brown, he ceased to reside at Pembroke, and spent the 
next three years in London. 


CHAPTER VIL 
BRITISH MUSEUM—NORTON NICHOLLS 


Wuew the Sloane Collection became national property ab 
the death of its founder in 1753, and was incorporated 
under an act which styled it the British Museum, scholars 
and antiquaries expected to enter at once upon their in- 
heritance. But a site and a building had to be secured, 
and when these were discovered, it took a long while to fit 
up the commodious gulleries of Montagu House, On the 
15th of January, 1759, the Museum was thrown open to 
the public, and among the throng of visitors was Gray, 
who had settled himself and his household gods close by, 
in Southampton Row, and who for some weeks had been 
awaiting the official Sosamo. He had beon seeing some- 
thing of Lopdon society meanwhile, — entertained by 
Lady Carlisle, invited to meet Rousseau, and attending 
concerts and plays. He gives some account of the per 
formance of Metastasio’s Ciro Riconoscinto, with Cocchi's 
agreeable music, 

The British Museum he found “indeed a treasure.” 
Tt was at first so crowded that “the corner mom in the 
Insement, furnished with a wainscot table and twenty 
chairs,” was totally inadequate to supply the demand, and 
in order to be comfortable it was necessary to book « place 
afortnight beforehand This pressure, however. only lasted 
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nursing his old favourite project of a History of English 
Poetry. We spent az a mle four hours » day in the 
reading-room, this being as much as his very delicate 
health could bear, for repeated attacks of the gout bad 
made even this amount of motion and cramped report 
sometimes vory difficult, 

On the 23rd of September, 1759, poor Lady Cobham, 
justly believing herself to be dying, summoned Gray down 
to Stoke House, She was sulfering from dropay, and 
being in a very depressed condition of mind, desired him 
not to leave her, He accordingly remained with her 
thre weeks, and then accompained her and Miss Speed 
to town, whither Lady Cobham was recommended to eome 
for advice. She still did not wish to part from him, and 
he stayed until late in November in her house in Hanover 
Square. Ho has some picturesque notes of the beautiful 
old garden at Stoke that autumn, rich with carnations, 
marygolds and asters, and with great clusters of white 
grapes on warm south walla. After watching beside Lady 
Cobham for some weeks, and finding no reason to antic 
pate a sudden change in her condition, he returned to his 
own lodging in Southampton Row, and plunged again into 
MSS. of Lydgato and Hoccleve. 

It le Gray was quietly vegetating in Bloomsbary 
that an event occurred of which he was quite unconscious, 
which yet has singularly endeared him to the memory of 
Englishmen. On the evening of the 12th of September, 
1759,—while Gray, sauntering back from the British 
Museum to his lodgings, noted that the weather wat 
cloudy, with a W. wind,—on the other side of the 
Atlantic the English forces Iny along the river Mont- 

r nd looked anxiously across at Quebee and at 


tho fateful heights of Abraham. When nightefall came, 
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and before the gallant four thousand obeyed the word of 
command to steal across the river, General Wolfe, the young 
officer of thirty-three, who was next day to win death and 
immortality in victory, erept along in a boat from post to 
post to see that all was ready for the expedition. Tt was 
a fine, silent evening, and as they pulled along, with 
muffled oars, the General recited to one of his officers who 
sat with him in the stern of the boat nearly the whole of 
Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard, adding, a8 he con- 
cluded, “I would prefer being the author of that Poem to 
the glory of beating the French tommorrow.” Perhaps no 
finer compliment was ever paid by the man of action to 
the man of imagination, and, sanctified, as it were, by the 
dying lips of the great English hero, the poem scems to 
be raised far above its intrinsic rank in literature, and to 
demand our respect as one of the acknowledged glories of 
our rweaud language. This beautiful anecdote of Wolfe 
rests on the authority of Professor Robison, the mathe- 
matician, who was a recruit in the engineers during the 
attack upon Quebec, and happened to be present in the 
boat when the General recited Gray's poem. 

Poor Gray, ever pursued by the terrors of arson, had a 
great fright in the last days of November in this year, 
A fire broke out in the house of an organist on the opposite 
side of Southampton Row, and the poor householder was 
burned to death; the fire spread to the house of Gray's 
lawyer, who fortunately saved his papers. A few nights 
later, the poot was roused by a conflagration close at 
hand in Lincoln's Inn Fields, “Tis strange," he says, in 
a spirit of desperation, “that we all of us here in town 
lay ourselves down every night on our funercal pile, 
ready made, and compose ourselves to rest, while every 
drunken footman and drowsy old woman has a candle 

7 
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ready to light it before the morning.” It is rather diffe 
cult to know what, even in eo pastoral a Bloomsbury, 
Gray did with a zow, for which he thanks Wharton heartily 
in April 1760. 

In the spring of this year Gray first met Sterne, who 
had just made on overwhelming success with Jiriatpaw 
Shandy, and who was sitting to Sir Joshua Reynolda 
Gray's opinion of Sterne was not entirely unfavourable; 
the great humorist was polite to him, and his works wer 
not by nature so perplexing to Gray as those of Smollett 
and Fielding. The poet was interested in Sterne’s newly 
discovered emotion, sensibility, and told Nicholls after 
wards that in this sort of pathos Sterno never failed ; for 
his wit he had less patience, and frankly disapproved 
his tittering insinuations He said that there was good 
writing and good sense in Sterne’s Sermons, and spoke of 
him, when he died in 1768, with some respect, A lest 
famous but pleasanter man, whose acquaintance Gmy 
begun to cultivate about this time was Benjamin Stilling 
fleet, the Blue Stocking. 

In April 1760 Lady Cobham was st last released 
from her sufferings She left the whole of her pro- 

000, to Harriet Speed, besides the house in 

Square, plate, jewels, and much blue and white 

Gray tells Wharton darkly that Miss Spee 
does not know her own mind, but that he knows his 
The movements of this odd couple during the summer 
of 1760 ar very dim to us and perplexing. Why they 
seem associated in some sort of distant intimacy from 
April to June, why in the latter month they go down t= 
gether to stay with General Conway and Lady Ailesbury 
at Park Ph near Henley, and why Lady Carlisle is of 
the party, these are questions that now can only tantalize 
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ua Gray himself confesses that all the world expected 
him to marry Miss Speed, and was astonished that Lady 
Cobham only left him 20/. fora mourning ring. It seme 
likely on the whole that had he been inclined to endow 
Harriet Speed with his gout, his poverty, his melancholy, 
and his fitful genius, she would have accepted the respon- 
sibility. When she did marry, it was not for money or 
position, He probably, for his part, did not feel so pas- 
sionately inclined to her as to convince himself that he 
ought to think of marriage. He put an air of Geminiani 
to words for her, not very successfully, and he wrote one 
solitary strain of amatory experience :— 

With beauty, with pleasure murrounded, to Innguish, 

To weep without knowing the cause of my anguish, 

‘To start from short slumbers, and wish for the morning— 

To close my dull eyes when I seo it returning, 

Sighs andden nnd frequont, looka ever dejected, — 

Words that steal from my taugue, by no meaning connected ! 

Ah! nay, follow-awaing, how these symptoms befell me P 

They smile, bat reply not—Sure Delia will tell me! 


For a month in the summer of 1760 he lived at Park 
Place in the company of Miss Speed, Lady Ailosbary, and 
Lady Carlisle, who Inughed from morning to nijght, and 
would not allow him to give way to what they ealled his 
“sulkiness” They found him a difficult guest to entertain, 
Lady Ailesbury told Walpole aftorwards that one day when 
they went out for a picnic, Gray only opened his lips once, 
and then merely to say, “Yes, my Lady, I believe #0." 
His own account shows that his nerves were in a very 
weary condition, “Company and cards at home, parties 
by land and water abroad, and what they call doing eome- 
thing, that is, moketing about from morning to night, are 
occupations, I find, that wear out my spirits, expecially in 
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situation where one might sit still, and be alone with 
pleasure,” Early in August he escaped to the quietness 
of Cambridge in the Long Vacation, and after this saw 
little of Miss Speed. Noxt January she married a poor 
man ten years younger than herself, a Baron do la Peyriére, 
and went to live at Viry, on the Lake of Geneva. Hero, 
long after the death of the poet, she received a Mr. Leman, 
and gave into his hands the lines which Gray had ad- 
dressed to her, So ended his one feoble and shadowy 
romance. Gray was not destined to come within the 
genial glow of any woman's devotion, exeept his mother's 
He lived a life apart from the absorbing emotions of 
humanity, desirous to sympathize with but not to partake 
in the stationary affections and household pleasures of the 
race. In the annals of friendship he is eminent; he did 
not choose to tempt fortune by beeoming a husband and a 
father, There are some beautiful words of Sir Thomas 
Browne that come before the mind as singularly appropriate 
to Gray:—“TI never yet cast a true affection on a woman; 
but I have loved my friend, as I do virtue, my soul, my 
God.” 
July 1760 there were published anonymously Two 
lez, addressed to Obscurity and to Oblivion, whieh were 
on Gray and on Mason respectively, Tt was not 
at first re nized that this was a salute fired off by that 
x satiriaste from Wostminster, of whom Cow- 


dit of Sas was taken by George Colman (the elder) 
and by Robert Lloyd, gay young wits of twenty-ceven, 
The mock odes, in which the manners of Gray and Mason 
were fairly well parodied, attracted a good deal more 
notice than they were worth, and the Monthly Reviom 
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challenged the poets to reply. But Gry warned Mason 
not to do eo. Colman was a friend of Garrick, while 
Lloyd was an impassioned admirer of Gray himself, and 
there was no venom in the verses, Lloyd, indeed, had 
the naiveté to reprint these odes some years afterwards, 
in a volume which bore his name, and which contained a 
Latin version of the Zlegy in a Country Churchyard. 
Lloyd was a figure of no importance, a mere shadow cast 
before by Churchill. 

In 1760 Gray became deeply interested in the Eree 
Fragments of Macpherson, soon to come before the world 
as the epic of Ossian. He corresponded with the young 
Scotchman of twenty-two, whom he found stupid and ill- 
educated, and, in Gray's opinion, quite incapable of having 
invented what he was at this time producing. The 
elaborate picces, the narratives of Croma, Fingal and the 
rest, were not at this time thought of, and it seems on the 
whole that the romantic fragments so much admired by the 
beat judges of poetry were genuine. What is interesting 
to us in Gray's connexion with Ossian is partly critical and 
partly personal. Critically it is very important to see that 
the romantic tendency of his mind asserted itself at. once 
in the presence of this eavage poctry. He quotes cortain 
phrases with high approbation. Ossian says of the 
winds, “Their songs are of other worlds;” Gray ex- 
claims, “Did you never observe that pause, as the gust 
is recollecting itself, and rising upon the ear inashrill and 
plaintive note like the swell of an A@olian harp? Ido 
assure you there is nothing in the world so like the voice 
of a spirit.” These pieces produced on him just the same 
effect of exciting and stimulating mystery that had been 
caused by his meeting with the ballads of Gi? Morice and 
Chevy Chazein 1757. He began to feel, just as the power 
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of writing vere was leaving him or seemed to be declining, 
that the deepest chords of his nature as a poet had never 
yet been struck. From this time forth what little serious 
poetry he wrote was distinctly romantic, and his studies 
were all in the direction of what was savage and archaic, 
the poetry of the precursors of our literature in England 
and Scotland, the runic chants of the Scandinavians, the 
war-songs of the primitive Gacls, everything, in fact, whieh 
for a century past had been looked upon as ungenteel and 
incorrect in literature. Personally what ia interesting in 
his introduction to Ossian is his sudden sympathy with 
men like Adam Smith and David Hume, for whom he 
had been trained in the school of Warburton and Hurd to 
cultivate a fanatic hatred. In the summer of 1760 a 
variety of civilities on the absorbing question of the Erse 
Fragments passed between him and the great historian, 
Hume had written to a friend :—*‘It gives me pleasure to 
find that a person of eo fine a taste as Mr. Gray approyesof 
these fragmenta, a8 it may convince us that our fondness 
of them is not altogether founded on national preposses+ 
sion," and Gray was encourged by this to enter into 
correspondence of a most friendly kind with the dangerous 
enemy of orthodoxy. He never quite satisfied himself 
about Ossian ; his last word on that subject is:—“ For 
me, I admire nothing bat F¥ngal, yet I remain still in 
doubt about the authenticity of these poems, though in- 
clining rather to believe thom genuine in spite of the world, 
Whether they are the inventions of antiquity, or of a 
modern Scotchman, either case to me is alike unaceount 
able, Je m'y perds.” Modem scholarship has really not 
progressed much nearer to a solution of the puzzle. 

Partly ut the instance of Mason, Gray took « consider 
able intervst in the exhibition of the Society of Arts atthe 
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Adelphi, in 1760. This was the first collection of the 
kind made in London, and was the nucleus out of which 
the institution of the Royal Academy sprang. The genius 
of this first exhibition was Paul Sandby, a man whom 
Mason thought he had discovered, and whom he was 
constantly recommending to Gray. Sandby, afterwards 
eminent as the first great English watercolour painter, 
had at this time hardly discovered his vocation, though he 
was in his thirty-fifth year. He was still designing archi- 
tecture and making profitless gibes and lampoons against 
Hogarth. Gray and Mason appear to have drawn his 
attention to landscape of a romantic order, and in October, 
1760, Gray tells Wharton of a great picture in oils, illus- 
trating The Bard, with Edward I. in the foreground and 
Snowdon behind, which Sandby and Mason have concocted 
together, and which is to be the former's exhibition picture 
for 1761. Sandby either repeated this subject, or took 
another from the same poem, for there exists a picture of 
his, without any Edward L, in which the Bard is repre- 
sonted a8 plunging into the roaring tide, with his lyre in 
his hand, and Snowdon behind him. 

During the winter of 1760 and the spring of 1761 Gray 
seems to have given his main attention to early English 
poetry. He worked at the British Museum with indefati- 
gable zeal, copying with his own hand the whole of the 
very rare 1579 edition of Gawin Douglas' Palace of Honour, 
which he greatly admired, and composing those interesting 
and learned stuilics on Metre and on the Poetry of John 
Lydgate which Mathias first printed in 1814, 

Warburton had placed in his hands a rough eketch 
which Pope had drawn out of a classification of the British 
Poots. Pope's knowledge did not go very far, and Gray 
seoms to have first formed the notion of himself writing a 
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History of English Poetry while correcting his prodeces 
sors error, The scheme of his history is one which will 
probably be followed by the historian of our poetry, when 
such a man arises; Gray proposed to open by a full 
examination of the Provencal school, in whieh he saw 
the germ of all the modern pootry of Westorn Europe; 
from Provence to Franco and Italy, and thence to England 
the transition was to be easy; and it was only after bring- 
ing up the reader to the mature style of Gower and Chaucer, 
that a return was to be made to the native, that is the 
Anglo-Saxon elements of our literature, Gray made a 
variety of purchases for use in this projected compila- 
tion, and according to his MS, account-book he had 
some “finds” which are enough to make the modem 
bibliomaniac mad with envy. He gave sixpence each for 
the 1587 edition of Golding’s Ovid and the 1607 edition 
of Phaer's dvneid, while the 1550 edition of John 
Heywood’s Fablee seems to have been thrown in for 
nothing, to make up the parcel Needless to say that 
after consuming months and years in preparing mate 
vials for his great work, Gmy never completed or even 
‘began it, and in April, 1770, learning from Hurd that 
Thomas Warton was about to eseay the same labour, he 
placed all his notes and memoranda in Warton’s hands. 
‘Tho result, which Gray nevor lived to see, was ereditable 
and valuable, and even now is not entirely antiquated ; it 
was very different, however, from what the world would 
have had every right to expect from Gray's learning, taste 
and method, 

‘Two short pooms composed in the course of 1761 next 
demand our attention. The first is @ sketch of Griy’s 
own character, which was found in one of his note- 
books -— 
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‘Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to importance, 
‘He had not the method of making a fortune ; 
Could lore, and could bate, 20 was thoaght somewhat odd; 
No very great wit, he beliered in a God; 
‘A post or a penaion ho did not desire, 
But left charch and state to Charlos Townshend and Squire. 


Tt has been commonly supposed that these lines suggested 
to Goldsmith his character of Burke in Retaliation, 
Charles Townshend is the famous statesman, surnamed 
the Weathercock ; the Rev. Samuel Squire was much more 
obscure, an intriguing fellow of a Cambridge college who 
had just contrived to wrigzle into the bishopric of St. 
David's. Warburton said that Squire “made religion 
his trade,” At the storming of Belleisle, June, 13, 1761, 
Sir William Williams, a young soldier with whom Gray 
was slightly aquainted, was killed, and the Montagas, who 
proposed to erect a monument to him, applied to Gray for 
an epitaph. After considerable difficulty, in August of 
that year, Gray contrived to squeeze out three of his stately 
quatraing, Walpole describes Williams as “a gallant and 
ambitious young man, who had devoted himself to war 
and politics," and to whom Frederic Montagu was warmly 
attached. Gray, however, expresses no strong personal 
feeling, and did not indeed know much of the subject of 
hiselegy. It is curious that in a letter to Dr. Brown, dated 
Oct, 23, 1760, Gray mentions that Sir W. Williams is 
starting on the expedition that proved fatal to him, and 
predicts that he “ may lay his fine Vandyck head in the 
dust.” 

For two years Gray hud kept his rooms at Cambridge 
locked up, except during the Long Vacation, but in the 
early spring of 1761, he began to think of returning to 
what waa really home for him. He ran down for a few 
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days in January, but found Cambridge too cold, and told 
Dr. Brown not to expect him till the eodlin hedge at 
Pembroke was outin blossom. Business, however, 
him, against his will, until June, when he settled ix 
college. In September he came up again to London to be 
present at the Coronation of Geonge ITE, on which ocva- 
sion he was accommodated with a place in the Land ; 
berlain’s box. “The Bishop of Rochester woul J 
dropped the crown if it had not been pinned to the cushion, — 
and the king was often obliged to call out, and set matters — 
right; but the sword of state had been entirely forgot, 2 
Lord Huntingdon was foreed to carry the lord mayor's 
great two-handed sword instead of it, This made it later 
than ordinary before they got under their canopies and set 
forward. I should have told you that the old Bishop of | 
Lincoln, with his stick, went doddling by the side of the 
Queen, and the Bishop of Chester bad the pleasure of 
bearing the gold paten. When they were gone, we went 
down to dinner, for there were three rooms below, where 
the Duke of Devonshire was #0 good as to feed us with 
great cold sitloins of heof, legs of mutton, fillets of veal, aud 
other substantial viands and liquors, which we devoured all 
higgledy-piggledy, like porters; after which every one — 
scrambled up again, and seated themselves.” f 
In the winter of 1761 Gray was curiously exeited by 
the arrival at Cambridge of Mr. Delayal, a former fellow 
of the college, bringing with him a set of musical glasses 
To Mason, Gray writes on the 8th of December :— 


Of all loves come to Cambridge out of hand, Sor here tx Me 
Delval and a charming set of glasses that slog like nightin- 
gules; and we have concerts every other night, and shall stay 
here this month or two; anda vast deal of good company, aud 
awhale in pickle just come from Ipswich; and the mau will 
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not die, and Mr. Wood is gone to Chateworth ; and there is no- 
body but you and ‘Tom and the curled dog, and do not talk of 
the charge, for we will make a subscription; besides, we know 
you always come when you have a inind, 


Az early as 1760, probably during one of his flying visits 
to Cambridge, Gray had a young fellow introduced to him 
of whom he scems at that time to have taken no notice, 
but who was to become the most intimate and valued of 
his friends, No person has left so clear and circum- 
stantial an account of the appearance, conduct, and eayings 
of Gray as the Rey. Norton Nicholls of Blundeston, in 
1760 an undergraduate at Trinity Hall, and between 
eighteen and nineteen years of age. Nicholls afterwards 
told Mathias that the lightning brightness of Gray’s eye 
was what struck him most in his first impression, and he 
used the phrase “ folgorante squardo" to express what 
he meant, A little later than this, at a social gathering 
in the rooms of a Mr, Lobbs, at Peterhouse, Nicholls 
formed one of a party who collected round Gry’s chair 
and listened to his bright conversation. The young man 
was too modest to join in the talk, until, in reply to somo- 
thing that had been said on the use of bold metaphors in 
poetry, Gray quoted Milton’s “The sun to me is dark, and 
silent as the moon ;" upon this Nicholls ventured to ask 
whetherthis might not possibly be imitated from Dante, Mi 
ripingeva la dove il sol tace."” Gray turned quickly round 
and said, “Sir, do you read Dante?” and immediately 
entered into conversation with him. He found Nicholls 
an intelligent and sympathetic student of literature; he 
chiefly addressed him through the remainder of the evening; 
and when they came to part, he pressed him to visit hint 
in his own rooms at Pembroke. 
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Gmy had never forgotten the Italian which he | 
learned in his youth, and he was deeply road in 
Petrarch, Ariosto, and ‘aseo, while disdaining thos 
popular poets of the eighteenth century who at that 
time enjoyed more consideration in their native land 
than the great classics of the country. One of his 
proofs of favour to his young friend Nicholls was to lend 
him his marked and annotated copy of Petrarch ; and he 
was pleased when Nicholls was the first to trace in the 
Purgatorio the lines which suggested a phrase in the Magy 
ina Country Churchyard, Tt was doubtless with a side 
glance at his own starved condition of genius that he told 
Nicholls that he thought it “an advantage to Dante 16 
have been produced in a rude age of strong and uncon 
trolled passions, when the Muse was not checked by refime- 
ment and the fear of criticism.” For the next three years 
we must consider Gray as constantly cheered by the sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm of young Nicholls, though it is not 
until 1764 that we come upon the first of the invaluable 
letters which the latter received from his great friend. 

Nothing could be more humdrum than Gray's existence 
about this time. ‘There is no sign of literary life im him, 
and the whole year 1762 seems only broken by a journey 
northwards in the summer, ‘Towards the end of June, he 
went to stay at York for a fortnight with Mason, whose 
“insatiable avarice,” aa Gray calls it in writing to him, 
had been Inlled for a little while by the office of residen- 
tiary of York Cathedral. Mason was now grown lazy anil 
gross, sitting “like a Japanese divinity, with his hands 
folded on his fat belly," and so prosperous that Gmy 
recommends him to “shut his insatiable repining mouth,” 

was a fund of good-humour about Mason, and under 
satire of his friend he does not seem to have shown 
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the least irritation. From York, Gray went on to Durham, 
tostay with Wharton at Old Park, where he was extremely 
happy; “we take in no newspaper or magazine, but the 
cream and butter are beyond compare.” He made a long 
stay, and rather late in the autumn set out for a tour in 
Yorkshire by himself, Through driving min he saw what 
hecould of Richmond and of Ripon, but wasfortunateenough 
to scoure some gleams of sunshine for an examination of 
Fountains Abbey. At Sheffield, then pastoral and pretty 
still, he admired the charming situation of the town, and 
ao came at last to Chateworth and Hardwicke, at which 
latter place “one would think Mary Queen of Scots was 
but just walked down into the park with her guard for 
half an hour.” After passing through Chesterfield and 
Mansfield, Gray descended the Trent, spent two or three 
days at Nottingham, and came up to London by the coach, 
He arrived to find letters awaiting him, and a great 
pother. Dr. Shallet Turner of Peterhouse, Professor of 
Modern History and Modern Languages at Cambridge, had 
been dead a fortnight, and Gray’s friends were very anxious 
to secure the vacant post for him. The chair had been 
founded by George I. in 1724, and the stipend was 4002, 
Tt was not expected that any lectures should be given; as 
a matter of fact not one lecture was delivered until after 
Gray’s death, Shallet Turner had succeeded Samuel > 
Harris, the first professor, in 1735, and had held the sine- 
enre for twenty-seven years, Gmy's friends encouraged 
him to think that Lord Bute would look favourably on his 
claims, partly because of his fame as a poet, and partly 
because Bute’s creature, Sir Henry Erskine, was a great 
friend of Gray's; but Sir Francis Blake Delaval had in 
the meantime secured the interest of the Duke of New- 
castle for his own kinsman. Early in November it was 
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generally reported that Delaval had been appointed, bata 
month later the post was actually given to Lawrence 
Brockett of Trinity, who held it until 1768, when he was 
auceceded by Gray. This is the only occasion upon whieh 
the poet, in an age when the most greedy and open demands 
for promotion were considered in no way dishonourable, 
persuaded his haughty and independent spirittoask for any- 
thing; in this one case he gave way to the importunities of a 
crowd of friends, who declared that he had but to put ont 
his hand and take the fruit that was roady to drop into it, 

In the spring of 1763 Gray was recalled to the pursnit 
of literature by the chance that a friend of his, a Mr, 
Howe, of Pembroke, while travelling in Italy, met the 
celebrated critic and commentator Count Francesco Alga- 
rotti, to whom he presented Gray's poems. The Count 
read them with rapturous admiration, and passed them on 
to the young poet Agostino Paradisi, with a recommen- 
dation that he should translate them into Italian. Tho 
reputation of Algarotti was then a European one, and Gray 
was very much flattered at the graceful and anlent eom- 
pliments of so famous a connoisseur. “I was not born #0 
far from the sun,” he says, in a letter dated February 17th, 
1763, “as to be ignorant of Count Algarotti’s name and 
mputation ; nor am I so far advanced in years, or in philo- 
sophy, as not to feel the warmth of his approbation. ‘The 
odes in question, as their motto shows, were meant to be 
vocal to the intelligent alone. How few they were in my 
own country, Mr. Howe can testify ; and yet my ambition. 
was terminated by that small circle, I have good reason to 
be proud, if my voice has reachod the car and apprehension 
of a stranger, distinguished as one of the best judges in 
Europa" Algarotti roplied thet England, which hed 
already enjoyed a Homor, an Archimedes, 9 Demosthenes, 
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now possessed a Pindar also, and enclosed “ observations, 
that is panegyrics” on the Oder, For some months the 
correspondence of Count Algarotti enlivened “the nothing- 
ness” of Gray's history at Cambridge, “a place,” ho says, 
* whore no events grow, though we preserve thase of former 
days by way of hortus siceus in our libraries" In Novem- 
bor 17683 the Count announced his intention of visiting 
England, where he proposed to publish a magnificent edition 
of his own works ; Gray seems to have anticipated pleasure 
from his company, but Algarotti never came, and soon died 
rather unexpectedly, in Italy, on the 24th of May, 1764, 
at the age of fifty-two. 

Wo possess some of the notes which Gmy took of 
the habits of flowers and birds, thus anticipating 
the charming observations of Gilbert White. At Cam- 
bridge, in 1763, crocus and hepatica were blossoming 
through the snow in the college ganden on the 12th of 
Fobruary ; nine days Inter brought the first white butter. 
fly ; on the Sth of March Gray hoard the thrush sing, and 
on the 8th the skylark. The same warm day which 
brought the lark opened the blossom-huds of the apricots, 
and the almond-trees for once found themselves out-run 
in the race of spring. These notes show the quickness of 
Gray's eyo, and his quiet ways, It is only the silent, 
clear-sighted man that knows on what day the first fall of 
lady-birdsis seen, or observes the redstart sitting on her ogg. 
Gray’s notes for the spring of 1763 read like fragments of 
4 beautiful poem, and are scarcely less articulate than that 
little trill of improvised song which Norton Nicholls has 
preserved :— 

‘There pipes the wood-lark, and the song-thrush there 
Scatters his loose notes in the wasto of air, 


acouplet which Gray made one spring morning, na Nicholls 
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energy to find that he had mastered a language which was 
hardly known, at that time, by any one in Europe, except 
a few learned Icelanders, whose native tongue made it 
easy for them to understand Norrena. Gray mast have 
puzzled it out for himself, probably with the help of the 
Index Lingwe Seytho-Scandicae of Verclius At that 
time what he rightly calls the Norse Tongue was looked 
upon as a sort of mystery ; it was called “ Runick,” and ite 
roots were supposed to he derived from the Hebrew. The 
Fatal Sisters is a lay of the eleventh century, the text of 
which Gmy found in one of the compilations of ‘Torfams 
(Thormod Torveson), a great collector,of ancient Icelandic 
vellume at the close of the seventeenth century, It isa 
monologue, sung by one of the Valkyriur or Choogers of 
the Slain to her three sisters ; the measure is one of great 
force and fire, an alternate rhyming of seven-syllable 
lines, of which this is a specimen :— 


Now tho storm begins to lower, 
(Haste, the loom of Hell prepare!) 
Trun-sloct of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darkened alr. 
Ero tho ruddy sun be web 
Pilea must shiver, javelins aing, 
Blado with clattering bucklér meet, 
Haubork erash, and holmot ring. 


Sisters, honce with spurs of «peed ; 
Each her thandering faulchion wield; 
Each bestride her sable stood, 
Hurry, hurry to the field ! 


Tho Descent of Odin is a finer poem, better paraphrased. 
Gmy found the original in a book by Bartolinus, one of the 
M 
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five great physicians of that name who flourished in Den 
imark during the seventeenth century. The poem itself # 
the Vegtamakeida, ono of the most powerful and mysterious 
of those ancient lays which form the earliest collection 
we possess of Scandinavian poetry. It is probable that 
Gray nover saw the tolerably complete but very inaccurate 
edition of Samundar Edda which existed in his time, nar 
knew the wonderful history of this collection, which was 
discovered in Iceland, in 1643, by Brynjélfr Sveinnson, 
Bishop of Skdlaholt, ‘The text which Gry foand) in 
Bartolinus, however, was sufficiently true to enable him 
to make a better translation of the Veglamskeida than 
any which has been attempted since, and to make us 
deeply regret that he did not “imitate” more of these 
noble Eddaic chants He even attempts a philological 
ingenuity, for, finding that Odin, to conceal his trae nature 
from the Vélva, calls himself Vegtam, Gray translates this 
strange word “ traveller,” evidently trcing it to ey, & 
way. He omits the first stave, which recounts how the 
air sat in council to deliberate on the dreams of Balder, 
and ho also omits four spurious stanzas, in this showing a 
critical tact little short of miraculous, considering the ean- 
dition of scholarship at that time. The version itself is as 
poetical as it is exact :— 


Right against the eastern gate, 

By the moss-grown pile he sate ; 

Where long of yore to sleep was Inid 
‘Tho Uust of the prophetic Maid. 
Facing to the northern elie, 

Thrice he traced the rasie rhyme ; 
Thrice pronoauced, in accents dread, 
‘The thrilling verse that wakes the Doad : 
Till from oat the Kellow ground 

Slowly breathed sullen sound, 
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Mantling in the goblet see 

‘The pare bevernge of the bee, 

Orer it hangs the shield of gold; 
"Tis the drink of Balder bold. 
Balder’s bead to death is gives. 
Pain can reach the soes of Heaven! 
Unwilling I my tips unclose, 

Leave me, leave me, to repose, 


must be compared with the original to show how 
thoroughly the terse and rapid evolution of the strange 
old lay has been preserved, though the concise expression 
has throughout been modernized and rendered intelli- 
gible. 

In these short pieces wo see the beginning of that 
return to old Norse themes which has been carried eo far 
and so brilliantly by later poets It isa very curious 
thing that Gray in this anticipated, not morely his own 
countrymen, but the Scandinavians themselves The 
first poems in which a Danish poet showed any intelligent 
appreciation of his national mythology and history, were 
the Rolf Krake and Balder’s Dod of Johannes Ewald, 
published respectively in 1770 and 1773. Gray thero- 
fore takes the precedence not only of Sir Walter Scott, 
Mr. Morris and other British poets, but even of the 
countless Danish, Swedish, and German writers who for 
«a contury past have celebrated the adventures of the 
archaic heroes of their ra 

Ina century which was inclined to begin the history 
of English poetry with the Life of Cowley, and which 
distrusted all that was ancient, as being certainly rude 
and probably worthless, Gray held the opinion, which 
he expresses in a letter of the 17th of February, 1763, 
“that without any respect of climates, imagination reigns 





in all nascent societies of men, where the necessaries of 
life force every one to think and act much for himself!" 
This critical temper attmcted him to the Kidda, made him 
indulgent to Ossian, and led him to see mare poetry in the 
ancient songs of Wales than most non-Celtic readers ean 
discover there, In 1764 Evans published his Specimens 
of Welsh Poctry, and in that bulky quurto Gray met with 
a Latin prose translation of the chant written about 1153 
by Gwalchmai, in prise of his master Owen Gwynedd 
Tho same Evans gave « variety of extrcts from the 
Welsh epic, the Gododin, and three of these ert 
Griy turned into English rhyme, One has 
the concision of an epigram from the Greek heer 

Have ye noen the tusky bonr, 

Or the bull, with sullen roar, 

On surrounding foes advance F 

8» Caradoc bare his lance. 

‘The others are not nearly equal in poetical merit to the 
Scandinavian paraphrasea Gray does not seom to haye 
shown these romances to his friends, with the same readi- 
ness that he displayed on other occasions From critics 
like Hurd and Warburton he could expect no approval of 
themes taken from an antique civilization. Walpole, who 
did not see these poems till they were printed, asks :— 
“Who can care through what horror a Runic savage 
arrived at all the joys and glories they could coneeive,— 
the suprome felicity of boozing ale ont of the skull of an 
enemy in Odin's Hall?" ‘This is quite a chancteristic 
expression of that wonderful eighteenth century through 
which poor Gray wandered in a lifelong exile ‘The 
author of the Vegtemskuida a “Runie savage"! No 
wonder Gray kept his “Imitations” safely out of the 
sight of such critics. 
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LIFE AT OAMBRIDGE—ENGLISH TRAVELS. 


Tax seven remaining years of Gray’s life were even less 
eventful than those which we have already examined. In 
November 1763 he began to find that a complaint, which 
had long troubled him, the result of failing constitution, 
had become almost constant. For eight or nine months 
he was an acute sufferer, until in July 1764 he con- 
sented to undergo the operation without which he could 
not have continued to live. Dr. Wharton volunteered to 
come up from Durham, and, if nut to perform the act, to 
support his friend in ‘the perilous hour.” But Gray 

« preferred that the Cambridge surgeon should attend him, 
and the operation was not only performed success- 
fully, but the poet was able to sustain the much-dreaded 
suffering with fortitude. As he was beginning to get 
about again, the gout came in one foot, ‘‘but so tame you 
might have stroked it, such a minikin you might have 
played with it ; in three or four days it had disappeared.” 
This gout which troubled him so constantly, and was 
fatal to him at last, was hereditary, and not caused by any 
excess in cating or drinking; Gray was, in fact, singularly 
abstemious, and it was one of the accusations of his 
enemies that he affected to be so dainty that he could 
touch nothing less delicate than apricot marmalade. 


6 GRAY, 


While Gray was lying ill, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke 
died, at the age of seventy-four, on the 16th of May 
1764, ‘The office of Seneschal of the University was thus 
vacated, and there’ ensued a very violent contest, the 
result of which was that Philip Hardwicke succeeded to 
his fatfer's honours by a majority of one, and the other 
candidate, the notorious John, Earl of Sandwich, though 
supported by the aged Dr. Roger Long and other clerical 
magnates, was rejected. Gray, to whom the tarnished 
reputation of Lord Sandwich was in the highest degre 
abhorrent, swelled the storm of electioncering by a lam 
poon, The Candidate, beginning :— 


When ely Jommy Twitcher had amagged up his fece, 
With a lick of court white-wnah, and pious grimace, 
A-wooing he went, whore three sisters of old 

Tn harmless society guttle nnd woold, 


Lord Sandwich found that this squib was not withont 
its instant and practical effect, and he attempted to win 
80 dangerous an opponent to his side. What means he, 
adopted cannot be conjectured, but they were unsuccesefitl 
Lord Sandwich said to Cmdock, “I have my private 
rousons for knowing Gray's absolute inyeteracy.” The 
Candidate found its way into print long after Gray's 
death, mt only in a fragmentary form ; and the same las 
hitherto been true of Tophet, of which Tam able to give, 
for the first time, a complete text from the Pombroke 
MSS. One of Gray’s particular friends, “placid Mr 
Tyson of Bene’t College,” made a drawing of the Rev. 
Henry Etough, a converted Jow, a man of slanderous aud 
violent temper, who had climbed into high preferment in 
the Church of England. Underneath this very rude and 
hideous caricature Gray wrote these lines :— 
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‘Thus Tophet look’d; so grinn’d the brawling fend, 
Whilst fighted prelates bow'd and eall’d him frend ; 
Tsuw them bow, und, while they wish’d him dead, 
With servile simper nod the mitred bead. 

Our mothor-church, with half-averted sight, 

Blush’d a4 she bless'd her griealy proselyte 5 
Hosannahs rang through hell's tremendous borders, 
And Sntan’s self had thoughts of taking orders, 

These two pieces, however, are very far from being the 
only effusions of the kind which Gray wrote. Mason 
appears to have made a collection of Gray's Cambridge 
aquibs, which he did not venture to print. A Satire upow 
the Heads, or Never a barrel the better Herring, « comic 
piece in which Gray attacked the prominent heads of 
houses, was printed by me in 1884 from a MS. in pos 
session of the late Lord Houghton. These squibs 
are said to have been widely circulated in Cam- 
bridge, so widely as to frighten the timid poet, and to 
have been retained as part of the tradition of Pembroke 
common-room until long after Gry's death, Iam told 
that Mason's sot of copies of these poems, of which I have 
seen @ list, turned up, during the present century, in the 
library of a cathedral in the north of England. This may 
give some clue to their ultimate discovery; they might 
prove to be coarse and slight, they could nob fail to be 
biographically interesting. 

In October 1764 Gmy set out upon what he called 
his “ Lilliputian travels” in the south of England. He 
went down by Winchester to Southampton, stayed there 
some weeks, and then returned to London by Salisbury, 
Wilton, Amesbury and Stonehenge. “I proceed to tell 
you,” he says to Norton Nicholls, “that my health is 
much improved by the soa ; not that T drank it, or bathed 
in it, aa the common people do. No! 1 only walked by 
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it and looked upon it.” His deseription of Netley Abbey, 
in a letter to Dr, Brown, is very delicate: —“ Tt stands in 
a little quiet valley, which gmdually rises behind the 
ruins into a half-cirele crowned with thick wood. Before 
it, on a descent, is a thicket of onke, that serves to veil it 
from the broad day, and from profane eyes, only leaving a 
peop on both sides, where the sea appears glittering 
through the shade, and vessels, with their white mails, glide 
across and are lost again. . . . T should tell you that the 
ferryman who rowed me, a lusty young fellow, told me 
that he would not, for all the world, pasa a night nt thee 
Abbey, there were such things seen near it!” Still mon 
picturesque, indeed showing un eye for nature which 
was then without a precedent in modern literature, & 
this passage from a letter of this time to Nortoa 
Nicholls :— 


I must not close my letter without giving you one principal 
event of my history; which was, that (in the course of my late 
tour) I set out one morning before five o'clock, the moon shining 
through a dark and misty autumnal air, and got to the sei 
const time enough to be at the Sun's levée, T saw the elowte 
and dark vapours open gradually to right and loft, rolling orer 
one another in great «moky wreaths, and the tide (as it flowed 
geotly in upon the sands) first whitening, then slightly tinged 
with gold and blue; and all at once a little line of insufferable 
brightness that (before I can write these few words) was growi 
to half'an orb, and now to a whole ono, too glorious to be dis 
tinctly seen, It is vory odd it makes no figure on paper; yet 
Ishall remember it ax Jong ax the sun, or at least as long a* 
Tendure. I wonder whether anybody ever saw it before! 1 


mber Gray was laid up again with ilies, 
being threatened this time with blindness, a calamity 
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which passed off favourably. He celebrated the death of 
Churehill, which occurred at this time, by writing what 
he calls “The Temple of Tragedy.” We do not know 
what this may have been, but it would not be inspired by 
loye of Churchill, who, in the course of his brief ruah 
through literature in the guise of a‘ rogue" elephant, had 
annoyed Gray, though he had never tossed him or 
trampled on him. Gray bought all the pamphlet-satires 
of Churchill as they appeared, and enriched them with 
annotations. In his collection, the Ghost alone is missing, 
perhaps because of the allusions it contained to himself. 

On the 24th of December, 1764, that Gothic romance, 

the Castle of Otrantv, wox published anonymously, It 
was almost universally attributed to Gray, to the surprise 
and indignation of Horace Walpole, who said of his own 
work, modestly enough, that people must he fools indeed 
to think such a trifle worthy of a genius li 
reputation of the poct as an antiquarian and a lover of 
romantic antiquity probably led to this mistake. At 
Cambridge another error prevailed, ax Gmy announces to 
Walpole within a week of the publication of the book. 
“Tt engayes our attention here, makes some of us cry a 
little, and all in general afraid to go to bed of» 
We take it for a translation, and should believe it to be a 
truo story if it were not for St. Nicholas” ‘This novel, 
poor as it is, was a not inconsiderable link in the ehain 
of romantic revival started by Gray. 

We have little record of the poets life during the early 
months of 1765. In June he was laid up with gout at 
York, while paying a visit to Mason, and in July went on 
to drink the waters and walk by the sea at Hartlepool. 
From this place he sent to Mason some excellent stanzas 
which have never found their way into his works; they 
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are supposed to be indited by William Shakespeare in 
person, and to be a complaint of his sufferings at the hands 
of lus commentatora, The poem is in the metre of the 
Klegy, aud is a very grave specimen of the mock-heroic 
style :— 


Better to bottom tarts and cheesecakes nice, 

Better the ronst meat from the fire to save, 
Hotter be twisted into capa for spice, 

‘Than thus be patched and cobbled in one's grave. 


What would Gray, and still more what would Shake 
speare say to the vapid confusion of opinions which have 
Deen laid on the bard’s memory during the contury that 
now intervenes between these verses and ourselves ;— 
a heap of dirt and stones which he must laboriously 


shovel away who would read the true inscription on the 
Prophet's tomb? For criticism of the type which has 
now become so common, for the counting of syllables and 
weighing of commas, Gray, with all his punctilio and hie 
minute scholarship, had nothing but contempt : — 


Much F have borne from cankered critic's spite, 
From fumbling baronete, and poets amall, 

Pert barristers, and parsons nothing bright::— 
But what awaits mo now is worst of all. 


Mason at last, at the age of forty, had fallen in love 
with a Indy of small fortune and less personal appearance, 
but very sweet manners ; and while Gry was still lingering 
in the North his friend married. Meantime Gray passed 
on to Old Park, and spent the month of August with the 
Whartons From this place he went to stay with Lond 
Strathmore at Hetton, in Durham, and towards the begin- 
ning of September set out with his host and Major Lyon, 
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his brother, for Scotland. The first night was passed at 
Tweedmouth, and the second at Edinbungh (‘that most pic- 
turesque at a distance, and nastiest when near, of all capital 
cities), Gray was instantly received with honour by the 
Scotch literati. On the evening of his arrival he supped 
with Dr. W. Robertson and other leading men of letters. 
Next day the party crossed the Forth in Lord Strath- 
more's yaw], and reached Perth, and by dinnertime on the 
fourth day arrived at Glamis, Here Gmy was extremely 
happy for some bright weeks, charmed with the heauty of 
the scenory and the novelty of the life, soothed and 
delighted by the refined hospitality of the Lyons, three of 
whom, including Lon! Strathmore, he had known as 
undergraduates at Cambridge, and enchanted to hear 
spoken and sung on all sides of him the magical language 
of Ossian, On the 11th of September Lord Strathmore 
took him for a tour of five days in the Highlands, showed 
him Dunkeld, Taymouth, and the falls of Tummell, the 
Pass of Killiekrankie, BlaixAthol and the peaks of the 
Grampians ; “in short,” he saya, “since I saw the Alps, I 
have seen nothing sublime till now.” 

Immodiately on his arrival at Glamis, he had received an 
excvedingly polite lotter from the poet Beattie, who was & 
professor at Aberdeen, pressing him to visit that city, and 
requesting, that, if this was impossible, he himself might be 
allowed to travel southward to Glamis, to present his com- 
plimenta to Gray. At the same time the University of 
Aberdeen offered him the degree of doctor of laws. Gry 
declined both the invitation and the honour, but said that 
Lord Strathmore would be very glad to see Beattie at Glamis, 
‘The younger poet acconlingly postod to lay his enthusiasm at 
the feet of the elder, and Gray received him with nnwonted 
openness and a sort of intimate candour rue with him, 
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Beattie reports, among other things, that Dryden was 
mentioned by him with scant respect, upon whieh Gmy 
remarked “that if there was any excellence in his own 
numbers, he had learned it wholly from that great pee. 
And pressed him with great earnestness to study him, a= 
hia choice of words and versification were singularly 
happy and harmonions.” 

Gry came back from the mountains with feelings far 
other than those in which Dr, Johnson indulged when he 
found himself safe once more in the lititade of Fleet 
Street. “I am returned from Scotland," says the port, 
“charmed with my expedition ; it is of the Highlands T 
speak ; the Lowlands are worth seeing once, but the 
mountains are ecstatic, and ought to be visited in pilgrim 
age once a year, None but these monstrous children of 
God know how to join so much beauty with so much horror, 
A fig for your poets, painters, gardeners and clergymen, 
that have not been among them ; their imagination can be 
made up of nothing but bowling greens, flowering slrubs, 
horse-ponds, Fleet-ditches, shell-grottoes, and Chinese nile, 
Then I had so beautifal an autumn, Italy could handily 
produce a noblerscene, and this so sweetly contrasted with 
that perfection of nastiness, and total want of necommo- 
dation, that Scotland can only supply 

Mason had married on the 25th of September, and greatly 
‘desired that Gmy, when passing southwand towands the ond 
of October, should come and be the witnoss of his felicity 
at Aston, but Gmy excused himself on the grounds that 
his funds were exhausted, and went straight through to 
London. There he found his old friend Harriet Spood, 
now Madame de la Peyritre, whose husband was in the 
Ttalian diplomatic ser She was exceedingly glad to 
receive him, and welcomed him with two little dogs on 
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her Jap, = cockatoo on her shoulder, a piping bulltinch at 
hor elbow, and a strong suspicion of rouge on her cheeks, 
For about six months after the tour in Scotland Gray 
enjoyed very tolerable health, remaining however entirely 
indolent us far as literature was concerned, When Wal- 
pole told him he ought to write more, he replied :— 
“What has one to do, when turned of fifty, but really to 
think of finishing? However, I will be candid, for you 
seem to be ao with me, and avow to you, that till fourscore 
and upwards, whenever the humour takes me, I will write; 
hecause I like it, and because I like myself better when I 
do so, If I do not write much it is b 

Henceforward the chief cvents in Gray's life were his 
summer holidays. In May and June, 1766, he paid a 
visit to the friend whom he called Reverend Billy, the 
Rey. William Robinson, younger brother of the famous 
Mra. Montagu. This gentleman was rector of Denton, 
in the county of Kent, a little quiet valley some eight 
miles to tho east of Canterbury and near the sea, Gray 
took the opportunity of visiting Manzato and Ramsgate, 
which wore just beginning to become resorts for holiday 
folk. It is related that at the latter place the friends went 
to inspect the new pier, then lately completed. Somebody 
said, seeing it forlorn and empty, “What did they make 
this pier for? whereupon Gray smartly replied, “ For me 
to walk on," 
striding along it. He visited the whole coast of Kent, ns 
far as Hythe, in company with Mr. Robinson. The county 
charmed him: he wrote to Norton Nicholls :— 


and proceeded to claim possession of it, by 


‘The country is alla garden, gay, rich, and fruitful, and from 
the rainy season had proserved, till I loft it, all that emerald 
vorduro, which commonly one only sees for the first fortnight of 
the spring. In the west partof it from every eminence the eye 
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catebes some long winding reach of the ‘Thames or Medway, 
with all their navigation ; in the east, the sea breaks in spon 
you, and mixes its white transient sails and glittering blue 
expanse with the deeper and brighter greens of the woods and 
the corn. This last sentence is so fine, I am quite ashamed; 
but, no matter! you mast translate it into prose. Palgrave, 
if he beard it, would cover his face with his pudding sleeve. 


He read the New Bath Guide, which had just appeared, 
and was tempted to indulge in satire of a different sort, 
by the neighbourhood of the Formian villa bailt by the 
late Lord Holland at Kingsgate, These powerful verses 
were found in a drawer at Denton after Gry had 
left -— 


OW, und abandoned by each venal friend, 
Hero Holland formed the pious resolution, 
To smuggle a fow years and try to mend 
A broken chameter and oonstitution. 


Oo this cangenial spot he fixed bis choice: 

Earl Goodwin trombled for his neighbouring and ; 
Tere rea-srulls scream, and cormorants ryjoice, 

And mariners, though shipwrecked, dread to land 


Hore reign the blustaring North and blighting Bast, 
No troe is heard to whisper, bird to si 

Yet Nature could not furnish out the feast, 
Art ho invokes now horrors still to bring 


Here monldering fines and battlements arise, 
‘Turrets and arebos nodding to thelr tall, 
Unpeoplod monastries deluide our eyea, 
And mimic desolation covers nll. 


© Ah!" said tho righing peor, “nd Bate been true, 
Nor Mungo's, Righy’s, Bradshaw's friendship vain, 
Par better scones thin these bad blest our iow, 
And realized the bewuties which we feign: 
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Purged by the sword, and purified by fre, 
‘Then bad we scon prozd London's hated walls ; 

Owls might have hooted in St. Peter’s choir, 
And foxes stunk ned littered in St. Panl’s, 


In November 1766 Mason came to visit Gray in his 
lodgings in Jermyn Street and brought his wife, “a 
pretty, modest, innocent, interesting figure, looking like 
eighteen, though she is near twenty-eight.” She was far 
gone in consumption, but preserved a muscular strength 
and constitutional energy which deceived those who sur 
rounded her. The winter of 1766 tried her endurance 
very severely, and she gradually sank. On the 27th of 
March, 1767, after a married life of only eighteen months, 
she expired in Mason's arms, at Bristol Gray's corre 
spondence through the thres months which preceded her 
end displays a constant and lively concern, which reached 
its climax in the exquisite letter which he wrote to Mason 
the day after her death, before the fatal news had reached 
him. In the whole correspondence of a man whose unaf- 
fected sympathy was always at the service of his friends, 
there is no expression of it more touching than thi 


Mareh 28, 1767. 

My pxan Masox,—T break in upon you at a moment when 
we least of all are permitted to disturb our friends, only to 
say that you are daily and hourly present to my thoughts. 
Tf the worst be not yet past, you will neglect and pardon 
me; but if the last straggle be over, if the poor object of 
your long anxieties be no longer sensible to your kindness or to 
her own suiferings, allow me (at least in idea, for what could 
I do were I present more than this) to sit by you in silence, 
and pity from my heart, not her who is at rest, but you who 
lose her, May He who made us, the Master of our pleasures 
and our pains, preserve and support you. Adieu! I have 
Jong understood how little you had to hope. 





friend of Gray's, Frederic Horvoy, was presented to 
diocese of Cloyne. Thin was a startling ris in 
ne'erdo-weel of ood family, who had not six yearn 
before been begging Mason and Gray to help him, and 
who soon after thie became, not merely Bishop of Derry, 
but Earl of Bristol Gray saw a good deal of him during 
the summer of 1767, and describes how they ate four 
nuspberry pulfe together in that historical pastry-cook’s at 
the corner of Cranbourne Street, and how jolly Hervey 
was at finding himself a bishop. Gray's summer holiday 
in 1767 was again spent among the mountains In June 
he went down to Aston to console Mason, and with hin 
visited Dovedale and the wonders of the Peak; early ix 
July Gray set out by York to stay with Wharton at Old 
Park, from which in August he sent back to Beattie the 
manuscript of The Minstrel, which that poet had sent, 
requesting him to revise it, Gry gave a great deal of 
attention to this rather worthless production, which has 
no merit save some smoothnoss in the use of the Spen- 
srian stanza, and which owed all its character to a clever 
poom in the same manner, published twenty years earlior, 
the Payche of Dr. Gloucester Ridley, a poet whose mame, 
perhaps, may yet one day find an apologist. Gray, how 
over, nover grudged to expend his critical labour to the 
advantage of « friend, and praned the luxurianee of The 
Minstrel with a serious assiduity. 

Meanwhile Lon Strathmore was at hand, marrying him- 
solf to u great Durham heiress ; Gray made a trip to Hartle- 
pool in August, and coming back stayed with the newly- 
wodded earl and countess at their eastle of Gibside, near 
Ravensworth, On the 29th of August he and Dr, Wharton 
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set out in a post-chaise by Newcastle and Hexham for the 
lakes. On their way to Carlisle they got soaked in the 
rain, and Wharton was taken so ill with asthma at Kes- 
wick, that they returned home to Old Park from Cocker- 
mouth after hardly a glimpse of the mountains. Th the 
church at Appleby, the epitaph of Anne, Countess of 
Dorset, amused Gray by its pomposity, and he improvised 
the following pleasing variation on it :— 


Now clean, now hideous, mellow now, now gruff, 
= Sho swept, abo hiss'd, sho ripon’d, and grow rongh, 
At Brougham, Pendragon, Appleby and Brough. 


Mason buried his wife in the Cathedral of Bristol, and 
on the tablet which bears her name he inscribed a brief 
elegy which has outlived all the rest of his works, and is 
still frequently quoted with praise, It runs thus :— 


‘Take, boly earth ! all that my soal holds dear: 

‘Take that best gift which Heaven so lately gave: 
‘To Bristol's foant I bore with trembling care 

Her failed form: ebe bow'd to taste the ware, 
And died. Doos Youth, does Beauty, read the line F 

Does aympathetio fear their breasts alarm ? 
Speak, dend Marin! breathe o strain divine: 

Bren from the grave thou shalt have power to charm. 
Bid them be chasto, bo innocent like thee ; 

Bid them in Duty's sphore as meekly more; 
And if eo fair, from vanity as free, 

Aa Grm in friendship, and a8 fond in Tove, 
Tell then, though "tis an awful thing to die, 

(‘Treas ov’n to thee) yet the dread path once trod, 
Heaven lifts ite everlasting portals high, 

Anil bids the pure in heart behold their God. 


The last four lines have the ring of gonume poetry, and 
surpass the rest of Mason's productions in verse as gold 
surpasses tiross. It is a very curious thing that ho does, 

x 
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in fact, owe his position as a poet to some lines whieh be 
did not write himself, As long as be lived, and for many 
years after his death, the secret was kept, bet at last 
Norton Nicholls confomed that the beantifal quatrain in 
italica was entirely composed by Gray. Nicholls waa with 
the elder poet at the time when the MS. arrived, and 
Gray showed it to him, with Mason's last four lines 
oral Gry mid, “ That will never do for an ending; 
I have altered it thus,” and thereupon wrote in the stanza 
as wo now know it, Nicholls says that Mason's finale was 
weak, with a languid repetition of some preceding ex- 
pressions; and he took the cccasion to criticize the whole 
of Mason’x poctry as fecblo and tame. “No wonder,” 
anid Gray, “ for Mason never gives himself time to think. 
If hin epithets do not occur readily, he leaves spaces for 
them, and pate them in afterwards Mason has read too 
little and written too much." It is well that we should 
have this side of the question stated, for Mason loves to 
insinuate that Gmy thought him a poet of superlative 
merit, There was no love lost between Mason and 
Nicholls, and if the younger carefully preserved Gray's 
vordict on the pootry of the elder, Mason revenged him. 
wolf by remarking that it was a gooid thing for Nicholls 
that Gy nevor discovered that he drank like a fish. We 
aro reminded of the wars of Bozzy and Piozzi, 

In the «pring of 1767 Gmy met Dodaley, aon of the 
great publisher and heir to his business, and was asked 
hy him to consent to the republication of his poems in a 
cheap form, It was found that Bentley's designs wore 
worn out, and therefore it was determined te omit all 
illwtrations, and with them the Long Story, which Gray 
thought would now be unintelligibla While this trans 
action was loitering along, n# Gray's business was apt to 
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loiter, Beattie wrote to him, in December 1767, to say 
that Foulis, an enterprising Glasgow publisher, was 
anxious to produce the same collection. Dodaley made 
no objection, and so exactly the same matter was put 
through two presies at tho same time. In neither book 
had Gray any pecuniary interest, Ther had been no ex- 
planatory notes in the Odes of 1757, but in reprinting these 
poems eleven years Inter, he added » few “out of spite, 
because tho public did not understand the two odes which 
I called Pindaric, though the first was not very dark, and 
the second alluded to a few common facts to be found in 
any aixpenny history of England, by way of question and 
answer, for the use of children.” He added to what had 
already appeared in 1753 and 1757, the three short archaic 
romances, leat, as he said to Homes Walpole, “my works 
should be mistaken for the works of a flea, or a pismire. 
....« With all this T shall be but a shrimp of an 
author.” The book, as a matter of fact, had to be cked 
out with blank leaves and very wide typo to reach the 
sum of 120 nominal pages Dodsloy's edition was not a 
beautiful volume, but it was cheap: it appeared in July 
1768, and before October of the same year two impressions 
consisting of 2250 copies, had been sold. Foulis came 
out with his far more handsome Glaggow edition in Sep- 
tember, and this also, though a costly book, of which a 
very large number of copies had been struck off, was sold 
out by the summer of 1769, when Foulis made Gray, 
who refused money, a very handsome present of books 
During the last years of his life, then, Gray was not only 
beyond dispute tho greatest living English poet, but 
recognized as being such by the public itsolf. 

‘To the riotous living of his great enemy, Lond Sand- 
wich, Gry owed the preferment which raised him alove 
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all fear of poverty, or even of temporary pressure of means 
during the last three years of his life. On Sunday, the 
24th of July, 1768, Professor Lawrence Brockett, who had 
been dining with the carl at Hinchinbroke, in Huntingdon- 
shire, while riding hack to Cambridge, being very drank, 
fell off his horse and broke his neck. The chair of 
Modern Literature and Modern Languages, with its 4001 
@ year, was one of the most valuable sinecures in the 
University. Gray was up in London at the time, but his 
cousin Miss Dolly Antrobus, for whom he had obtained 
the office of post-mistress at Cambridge, instantly wrote 
up to town to tell him, He did not stir in the matter. 
With an admirable briskness, five obseure dons imme- 
diately put themselves forward as candidates, and so little 
did Gray expect to receive the place, that he used his 
influence for the only man among them who had any 
literature in him, Michael Lort the Hellenist. Gray was 
not, however, to be overlooked any longer, and on the 
27th he received a letter from that elegant and enlightened 
statesman, Augustus, Duke of Grafton, offering the Pro- 
fessorship in torms that wore delicately calculated to please 
and soothe his pride. He was told that he owed his 
nomination to the whole cabinet council, and his success 
to the King’s particular admimtion of his genius; the 
Duke would not presume to think that the post could be 
of advantage to Gry, but trusted that he might be in- 
duced to do so much credit to the University. The poet 
accepted at once, on the 28th his warrant was signed, and 
on the 29th he was summoned to kiss the King’s hand. 
These were days in which George IDL. was still addicted 
to polite lotters, and Gray’s friends were anxious to know 
the purport of several very gracious speeches which the 
King was observed to make to him; bat Gray was oy, 
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and would not tell; when he was pressed, he said, with 
great simplicity, that the room was eo hot and he himself 
20 embarrassed, that he really did not quite know what it 
was the King did say. 5 

The charge has often been brought-against Gray that he 
delivered no lectures from his chair at Cambridge, It 
is, of course, very unfortunate that he did not, but it 
should be remembered that there was nothing singular in 
this, Not one of his predecessors, from the date of the 
institution of the professorship, had delivered a single 
lecture ; Gray, indeed, was succeeded by a man of great 
energy, John Symonds, who introduced a variety of re 
forms at Cambridge, and, among others, m-formed his own 
office by lecturing, ‘The terms of the patent recommended 
the professor to find a deputy in one branch of his duty, 
and Gray delegated the teaching of foreign languages to a 
young Italian, Agostino Isola, of literary tastes, who sur- 
vived long enough to teach Tuscan to Wordsworth. It is 
said that Gray took the opportunity of reading the Italian 
poets again with Isola, who afterwards became an editor 
of Tasso. The granddaughter of Gray’s deputy was that 
Emma Isola who became the adopted child of Charles and 
Mary Lamb, Ono is glad to know that Gray behaved 
with great liberality to Isola and also to the French teacher 
at the University, René La Butte. It is pleasant to re- 
cord that the opportunity to follow the natural dictates of 
his heart in this and other instances, he owed to the 
loyalty of his old schoolfellow, Stonehewer, who was the 
secretary of the Duke of Grafton, and who lost no time in 
suggesting Gray’s name to his chief. 

Poor Gray, for ever punsued by fears of conflagration, 
was actually in great danger of being bumed alive in 
January 1768, when a part of Pembroke Hall, including 
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Mason's chambers, was totally destroyed by fire ‘Two 
Mothoilinte, who had boon attending a pryer-meeting in 
the town, happened to pass very late at night, and gaye 
the alarm. Gray was roused between two and three is 
the morning by the excellent Stephen Hempstead, with 
the remark, “ Don't be frighted, Sir, but the college is all 
of a trol” No great harm was done, but Mason Tad to 
lw lodged a Little lower down the street, opposite Petar 
house, After the event of the professorship, Gray found 
himpolf unable to escape from many public shows in which 
ho ld previously pleaded his obseurity with euecess 
For instance, in August 1768, the University of Cam 
bridge was honoured by « visit from Christin VIL, King 
of Donmark, who had married the sister of George TIL 
To eacape from the festivities, Gray went off to New 
murkot, but thers, as be says, i) into the jaws of the 
King of Denmark,” was presented to him by the Vioe 
chancellor and the Omtor, and was brought back to 
Cambridge by thom, captive, in a chaise. 

‘Tho Duke of Grafton succeeded the Duke of Newenstle 
as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge in 1768, anf 
Gry, moved by grititade, thoagh never by expectation, 
wade an offer throngh Stonchower that he should write an 
ule to be performed at the ceromony of installation He 
seoms to have made the proposal in the last tnanths off the 
year. In April 1769, he sxyes—“I do not guess what 
intolligence Stonehewor gave you about my employments, 
bat the worst employment 1 have had has been te write 
something for music against the Duke of Grafton soma: to 
Cambridge, T minst comfort myself with the intention, 
for L kpow it will being slmase enongh on me: howewnr, if 
is done, and given to the Vice-Chancellor, and thane is a 
end.” Norton Nicholls records that Gry considered dw 
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composition of this Installation Otle a sort of task, and set 
about it with great reluctance ; “ it was long after he first 
mentioned it to me before he couk prevail with hitnsolf 
to begin the composition. One morsing, when I went to 
him os usual after breakfast, I knocked at his door, which 
he threw open, and exclaimed with a loud voice, — 


‘Hence, avaunt! ‘tis holy ground {* 


T was so astonished, that I almost feared he was out of his 
senses ; but this was the beginning of the Ode which he 
lad just composed.” For three months before the event, 
the music professor, J. Randall, of King’s, waited on Gmy 
regularly to set the Snetallation Ode to music. It was 
Gray's desire to make this latter as much as possible like 
the refined compositions of the Italian masters that he 
loved, and Randall did his Lest to comply with this, Gray 
took great pains over the score, though in his private letters 
he spoke with scorn of Randali’s music ; but when he came 
to the chorus, Gray remarked, “I have now done, make 
as much noise as you please!" Dr, Burney, it afterwands 
turned ont, was very much disappointed because he was 
not asked to sct Gray’s composition. ‘The Znsfallation Ode 
was performed before « brilliant assembly on July the Ist, 
1769, Gray all the while sighing to be far away upon the 
misty top of Skiddaw. In the midst of all the turmoil 
and circumstance of the installation he wrote in this way 
to Norton Nicholls, who had consulted him about the 
armagement of his gardens :— 


And s0 you have a garden of your own, aud you plant und 
transplant, and are dirty and amased! Are you not ashamed 
of yourself? Why, I have no such thing, you monster, nor 
ever shall be either dirty or amused as long nx I lives My 
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gardens are in the window, like those of a lodger up three 
pairs of stairs in Petticoat Lane or Camomile Street, and they 
go to bed regalarly under the same roof that I do, Dear, 
how charming it must be to walk out in one's own garding, 
and sit on a bench in the open air, with a fountain, and a 
leaden statue, and a rolling stone, and an arbour: have ® care 
of sore throats, though, and the agoe. 


It cannot be said that the Jnatallation Ove, though it 
contains some beautiful passages, is in Gray's healthiest 
vein. In it he returns, with execs, to that allegorical 

of his youth from which he had almost eseaped, and 
we are told a great deal too much about “ painted Flattery” 
and “creeping Gain,” and visionary gentlefolks of that kind, 
Where he gets free from all this, and especially in thot 


strophe when, after a silence of more than a century, we 
hear once more the music of Milton’s Nativity Ode, we 
find him as charming as ever: — 


Yo brown, o'er-arching groves, 
‘That contemplation loves, 

Whore willowy Camus Nngors with delight! 

‘Oft at the blush of dawn 

I trod your level lawn, 

Oft woo'd the gleam of Oynthia sitwer-beight 

In cloisters dim, fur from the haunts of Folly, 

With freedom by my side, and soft-ayod Melancholy. 


The procession of Cambridge worthies, which Hallam has 
pmised so highly, is drawn with great dignity, and the 
compliment conveyed in the sixth strophe, where the 
venerable Margaret Beaufort bends from heaven to salute 
her descendant, is very finely turned ; but we cannot help 
fecling that the spirit of Janguor has not completely been 
excluded from the poem, and thut if Gray was not ex- 
hausted when he wrote it he was at least greatly fatigued. 
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The eulogy of the “‘star of Brunswick " at the close of the 
Ode is perhaps the only absurd passage in the entire works 
of Gray. After this he wrote no verse that has been pre 
served ; his faculty seems to have left him entirely, and if 
we deplore his death within two years of the performance 
of the Installation Ode, it is not without a suspicion that 
the days of his poetic life were already numbered. 

Tn 1769 Gray sold part of his estate, consisting of houses 
on the west side of Hand Alley, in the City, for one 
thousand guincas, and an annuity of eighty pounds for Mrs. 
Oliffe, who had a share in the estate. “I have also won 
a twenty-pound prize in the lottery, and Lord knows what 
arrears I have in the Treasury, and I am a rich follow 
enough, go to ;” so he writes on the 2nd of January of that 
year to Norton Nicholls; “and « fellow that hath had 
Josses, and one that hath two gowns, and everything hand- 
some about him; and in a few days I shall have curtains, 
are you advised of that? ay, and a mattress to lie upon.” 

One more work remained for Gmy to do, and that a 
considerable one. He was yet to discover and to describe 
the beauties of the Cumbrian Lakes. In his youth he 
was the man who first looked on the sublimities of Alpine 
scenery with pleasure, and in old age he was to be the 
pioneer of Wordeworth in opening the eyes of Englishmen 
to the exquisite landscape of Cumberland. The journal 
of Gray's Tour én the Lakes haa boon preserved in fall, 
and was printed by Mason, who withheld his other itine- 
turies, He started from York, where he liad beon staying 
with Mason, in Joly 1769, and spent the next two months 
at Old Park. On the 30th of September Gray found him- 
solf on the winding read looking westward, and with 
Appleby and the long reaches of the Eden at his fect. He 
male no stay, but passed on to Penrith, for the night, 
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and in the afternoon walked wp the Beacon Hill, and mw 
“through an opening in the bosom of that cluster of 
mountains the lake of Ulleswater, with the craggy tops of 
a hundred nameless hills" Next day he ascended the 
brawling bed of the Kamont, with the towers of Helvellyn 
before him, until he reached Dunmallert, Gray's descrip: 
tion of his first sight of Ulleswater, since sanctified to all 
lovers of poetry by Wordaworth's Daffodils, ia worth 
quoting :— 


Walked over a spongy meadow or two, and began to mount 
this hill through a broad and straight green alley among the 
trees, and with some toil gained the summit. From hence sew 
the Inke opening directly at my feet, majestic in its calmness, 
clear and smooth as a blue mirror, with winding shores and 
low points of land covered with green enclosures, white farm- 
honses looking out among the trees, and cattle feeding. The 
water is almost everywhere bordered with cultivated lands gently 
sloping upwards till they reach the feet of the mountains, which 
rise very rude and awful with their broken tops on either hand, 
Directly in front, at better than three miles distance, Place 
Fell, one of the bravest among them, pushes its bold broad 
breast into the midst of the lake, and forces it to alter its course, 
forming first a lange bay to the left, and then bending to the 
right. 


It would seem that Wharton had been with his friend 
during the first part of this excursion, but had been foreed, 
by a violent attack of asthma which came on at Brough, 
to return home, It is to this circumstance alone that we 

N Journal, which was written piecemeal, and sent 
by post to Wharton that he might share in what his friend 
was doing. On the Ist of October Gray slept ognin at 
Penrith, and set out carly next moming for Keswick, 
He passed at noon under the gleaming crags of Sadille- 
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hack, the topmost point of which “appeared of a sad 
purple, from the shadow of the clouds as they sailed 
slowly by it.” Passing by the mystery where Skiddaw 
shrouded “ his double front among Atlantic clouds,” Gray 
proceeded into Keswick, watching the sunlight reflocted 
from the lake on every facet of its mountain-cup. 

Tt seems that Gry walked about everywhere with that 
pretty toy, the Claude-Lormine glass, in his hand, making 
the beautiful forms of the landscape compose in its lustrous 
chiaroscuro, Arranging his glass, in the afternoon of the 
2nd of October, he got a bad fall backwards in a Keswick 
Jane, but happily broke nothing but his knuckles, Next 
day, in company with the landlord of the Queen's Head, 
he explored the wonders of Borrowdale, the scene of 


Wonlsworth's wild poem of Yew Trees Just before 
entering the valley, he pauses to make a little vignotte of 
the scene for Wharton's benefit -— 


Our path here tends to the left, and the ground gently rising 
and covered with a glade of scattering trees and bushes on the 
very margin of the water, opens both ways the most delicious 
view, that my eyos ever beheld. Behind you aro the maguificent 
heights of Walia Crag; opposite lie the thick hanging woods 
of Lord Egremont, and Newland Valley, with green and smiling 
fields etmbosomed in the dark cliffs; to the left the jaws of 
Borrowdale, with that turbulent chaos of mountain bebind 
mountain rolled in confusion; beneath you, and stretching far 
away to the right, the shining purity of the lake, just ruffled 
with the breeze, enough to show it is alive, reflecting rocks, 
woods, fields, and inverted tops of mountains, with the white 
buildings of Keswick, Crossthwaite Chureb, and Skiddaw for a 
back-ground at a distance. Oh! Doctor, I never wished more 
for you. 


All this is much superior in graphic power to what the 
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Peul Sandbys and Richard Wilsons could at that time 
attain to in the artof painting, Their best landscapes, with 
their sobriety and conscious artificiality, their tine tone 
and studivas repression of reality, are more allied to those 
elegant and conventional descriptions of the picturesque 
by which William Gilpin made himself so popular twenty 
years later, Even Sinith of Derby, whose engravings of 
Cumberland scenes had attricted notion, was tamely 
topogmphical in his treatment of them. Gry gives us 
something more modern, yet no less exact, and reminds us 
more of the early landscapes of Turner, with their 
unaffected rendering of nature, Southey’s ewrly letters 
from the Lakes, written nearly a generation later than 
Griy's, though more developed in romantic expression, 
are not one whit truer or more graphic. 

Lodore sects to have been even in thoes days a sight 
to which visitors were taken; Gray gives a striking 
account of it, but confesses that the crgs of Gowder 
wore, to his mind, far more impressive than this slender 
cascade, The piley of shattered rock that hung above the 
pass of Gowder gave him a sense of dangor as well as of 
sublimity, and reminded him of the Alps, He glanced 
at the balanced crags, and hurried on, whispering to him- 
volf “non mgionam di lor, ma guarda, ¢ passat” The 
weather was most propitious ; if anything, too brilliantly 
hob; it had suggested itself to Gmy that in such cloar 
weather and under such a radiant sky he ought to ascend 
Skiddaw, but his laziness got the better of him, and he 
jut himself better employed in sauntering along the 
shore of Derwentwater ;— 

In the evening walked alone down to the Lake by the side of 
Crow Park after sunset, and saw the solemn colouring of light 
draw on, the last gleam of sunshine fading away on the bill- 
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tops, the deep serene of the waters, and the long shadows of the 
mountains thrown across them, till they mearly touched the 
hithermost shore, At distance heard the murmur of many 
water-falls, not undible in the day-time. Wished for the Moon, 
but she was dark fo me aud silent, hid in her vacant interlwnar 
cave 


Mr. Matthew Amold has noticed that Gray has tne 
accent of Obermann in such passages as these; it is the 
full tone of the romantic solitary without any of the 
hysterical over-gorgeousness which has rained modem 
description of landscape. The 4th of October was a day 
of rest ; the traveller contented himself with watening a 
procession of red clouds come marching up the eastern hills, 
and with goxing across the waterfall into the gorge of 
Borrowdale. On the Sth he walked down the Derwent to 
Bassenthwaite Water, and skirmished a little around the 
flanks of Skiddaw ; on the 6th he drove along the eastern 
shore of Bassenthwaite towanls Cockermouth, but did not 
reach that town, and returned to Keswick. The nextday, 
the weather having suddenly become chilly and autumnal, 
Gray made no excursions, but botanized along tho banlers 
of Derwentwater, with the perfume of the wild myrtle in 
his nostrils. A little touch in writing to Wharton of the 
weather shows us the neat and fastidious side of Gray's 
character. “The soil is 80 thin and light,” he says of the 
neighbourhood of Keewick, “that no day has passed in 
which T could not walk out with case, and you know T 
am no lover of dirt." On the 8th he drove out of Keswiek 
along the Ambleside road ; the wind was easterly and the 
aky grey, but just as they left the valley, the sun broke out, 
and bathed the lakes and mountain-sides with such a won- 
derful morning glory that Gray almost mado up his mind 
to go back again. He was particularly fascinated with the 
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“clear obscure * of Thirlmere, shaded by the spurs of Hel- 
vellyn ; and entering Westmoreland, descended into what 
Wordsworth was to make classic ground thirty years 
later, Grasmere,— + 


Ita erage, ite woody steeps, ite lakes, 
Its one groen island, and ite winding shores, 
‘The multitude of little rocky bills, 
Its church, and cottages of mountain stone, 
Clustered like stars, 


This fmgment of Wordsworth may be confronted by Gray's 
description of the same scene :— 


Just beyond Helen Crag, opens one of the sweetest 

that art ever attempted toimitate. ‘The bosom of the mountains, 
spreading here into a broad basin, discovers in the midst Gras- 
more Water; its margin is hollowed into small bays with beld 
eminences, some of them rocks, some of soft turf that half con- 
ceal and vary the figure of the little lake they command. From 
the shore a low promontory pushes itself far into the water,and 
on it stands a white village with the parish church rising in the 
midst of it; hanging enclosures, corn-ficlds, and meadows green 
as an emerald, with their trees, hedges, and cattle, fll op the 
whole spaco from the edge of the water. Just opposite to you 
is a large farmhouse at the bottorn of a» steep smooth lawn eim- 
bosomed in old woods, which climb half-way up the mountain= 
sido, and discover above them « broken line of crags, that erown 
the scene. Not a singlo rod tile, no flaring gentleman's house, 
‘or garden-walls, break in upon the repose of this little unsus- 
pected paradise ; but all is peace, rusticity, and happy poverty in 
its neatest and most becoming attire. 


Passing from Grasmere, he drove through Rydal, not 
without a reference to the “ large old-fashioned fabric, now 
a farm-house,” which Wordsworth was to buy in 1813, and 
was to immortalize with his memory. I have not been 
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able to find any word in the writings of the younger poot 
to show his consciousness of the fact that Gray’s eye was 
attracted to the situation of Rydal Mount exactly six 
months before he himself saw the light at Cockermouth. 
At Ambleside, then quite unprepared for the accommoda- 
tion of strangers, Gmy could find no decent bed, and x0 
went on to Kendal, for the firat few miles skirting the 
broad waters of Windermere, magnificent in the soft light 
of afternoon. He spent two nights at Kendal, drove 
round Morecambe Bay and slept at Lancaster on the 
10th; reached Settle, under the “long black cloud of 
Ingleborongh,” on the 12th ; and we find him still wan- 


dering among the wild western moors of Yorkshire when 
the journal abruptly closes on the 15th of October. On 


the 18th he was once more at Aston with Mason, and 
he returned to Cambridge on the 22nd. after « holiday of 
rather more than three months, 





CHAPTER TX. 
WONSTETTEN—DEATH, 


Gnar became, in the last years of his life, an object of 
some curiosity at Cambridge. He was difficult af access, 
except to hia personal friends It was the general habit 
to dine in college at noon, so that the students might 
flock, without danger of indigestion, to the philosophical 
disputations at two o'clock. The fellows dined together 
in the Parlour, or the “Combination” as the common- 
room came to be called; and even when they dined in 
hall, they were accustomed to meet, in the course of the 
morning, over a geed-cake and a bottle of sherry-sack, 
But Gray kept aloof from these convivialities, at which 
indeed, as not being a fellow, he was not obliged to be 
present ; and his dinner was served to him, by his man, 
in his own rooms. In the same way, when he was in 
town, at his lodgings in Jermyn Street, his meals were 
brought in to him from an eating-house round the corner, 
Almost the only time at which strangers could be sure of 
secing him was when he went to the Rainbow coffoe- 
house, at Cambridge, to order his books from the ciru- 
lating library. The registers were kept by the woman at 
the bar, and no book was bought unless the requisition for 
it was signed by four subscribers Towards the end of 
Gray's life, literary taft-hunters used to contend for the 
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honour of supporting Gray's requesta for books There 
was in particular @ Mr. Pigott who dosired to be thought 
the friend of the poet, and who went so far as to erase the 
next subscriber's name, and place his own underneath the 
neat “'T. Gray.” It happened that Gray objected very 
much to this particular gentleman, and he remarked one 
day to his friend Mr. Sparrow, “That man's name 
wherever I go, piget, he Pigotf’s me!" It is said that 
when Gray emerged from his chambers, grmduates would 
hastily leave their dinners to look at him, but we may 
doubt, with Mr. Loslie Stephen, whether this is within 
the bounds of probability ; Mathias, however, who would 
cortainly have left his dinner, was a whole year at Cam- 
bridge without being able to set eyes on Gray once. Lond 
St.aHelen's told Rogers that when he was at St. John’s in 
1770, he ealled on Gray with a letter of introduction, and 
that Gray returned the call, which was thought so extra- 
ordinary, that a considerable number of college men 
assembled in the quadrangle to see him pass, and all re- 
moved their caps when he went by. He brought three 
young dons with him, and the procession walked in Indian 
file; his companions seem to have attended in silence, 
and to have expressed dismay on their countenances when 
Lord St. Helen's frankly asked the poet what he thought 
of Garrick’s Juhiles Ode,—which was just published. Gry 
replied that he was easily pleased. 

Unaffected to the extreme with his particular friends, 
Gray seems to have adopted with strangers whom he 
did not like, a supercilious air, and a tone of grat 
languor and hauteur, Cole, who did not appreciate him, 
speaks, in an unpublished note, of his “ disgusting 
efforninacy,” by which he means what we call affecta- 
tion. Mason says that he used this mannor as a 

° 
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means of offence and defence towards persons whom he 
disliked. Here ix a pictare of him the year before 
he died: Mr, Gray’s singular niceness in the choice 
of his acquaintance makes him appear fastidious in 
a great degree to all who are not acquainted with his 
manner. He ia of a fastidious and recluse distance of 
carriage, rather averse to all sociability, but of the graver 
turn, nice and elegant in his person, dress, und behaviour, 
even to a degree of finicality and effeminacy,” This 
conception of him as an affected and effeminate little per- 
sonage was widely current during his own lifetime Mn 
Penneck, the Superintendent of the Museum Reading- 
Room, had a friend who travelled one day in the Windsor 
stage with & small gentleman to whom, on passing Ken- 
sington Churchyard, he began to quote with great fergour 
some stanzas of the Elegy ; adding how extraordinary it wax 
thata poet of such genius and manly vigour of mind, should 
be a delicate, timid, effeminate character, “tn fact, sir,” he 
continued, “that Mr. Gray, who wrote those noble verses, 
should be a puny insect shivering at a breeze.” Tho other 
gentleman assented, and they passed to general topies, on 
which he proved himself to be so well-informed, enter 
taining, and vivacious, that Penneck’s friend was en- 
chanted. On leaving the coach, he fell into an enthusiastic 
description of his fellow-traveller to the friend who met 
him, and wound up by saying, “Ah! here he is, returning 
to the coach! Who can he be?" “Oh! that is Mr. 
Gray, the pot |” 

Gmy could be talkative enough in general society, if he 
found the company sympathetic. Walpole saya that he 
resembled Hume as a talker, but was mueh better com- 
pany. On ono of his visits to Norton Nicholls at Blundes- 
ton, he found two old relatives of his host, people of the 
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most commonplace type, already installed, and at first he 
seemed to consider it impossible to reconcile himeelf to 
their presence. But noticing that Nicholls was grieved at 
this, he immediately changed his manner, and made him- 
self so agreeable to them both that the ald people talked 
of him with pleasure as long as they lived. He would 
always interest himself in any reference to farming, or to 
the condition of the crops, which bore upon his botanical 
pursuits; one of hia daily occupations, in his healthier 
years, being the construction of « botanical calendar. Onc 
of his finest rayings was:—“To be employed is to be 
happy ;” and his great personal aim in life seems to have 
been to be constantly employed, without fatigue, #0 as to 
be able to stem the tide of constitutional low spirits. The 
presence of his moet intimate friends, such as Wharton 
and Nicholls, had 20 magnetic an influence upon him, that 
their memory of him was almost uniformly bright and 
vivid, Those whom he loved less, knew how dejected and 
silent he could be for hours and hours, Gibbon regretted 
the pertinacity with which Gray plunged into merely 
acquisitive and scholastic study; the truth probably is, 
that he had not the courage to indulge in reverie, nor the 
physical health to be at rest, 

‘The person, howover, who has preserved the most oxact 
account of Gray’s mannor of life during the last months of 
his career, is Bonstetten. In Norember 1769 Norton 
Nicholls, being at Bath, met in the Pump-Room there, 
among the mob of fashionable people, a handsome young 
Swiss gentleman of fourand-twenty, named Charles Victor 
de Bonstetten. He was the only son of the treasurer of 
Berne, and belonged to one of the six leading families of 
the country. He lived at Nyon, had been educated at 
Lausanne, and was now in England, desiring to study our 





language and literature, bet having hitherto fallen sore 
among fashionable people than people of taste. He wae 
very enthusiastic, romantic, and good-looking, very ewvet 
and winning in manner, full of wit and spirit, and, when 
he chose to exert himself, quite irresistible. He bed 
brought an introduction to Pitt, but, after receiving sume 
courtesies, had alipped away into the country, and Nicholls 
foand him turning the beads of all the young ladies 
nt Bath. Bonstetten attached himself very warmly to 
Nicholls, and was persuaded by the latter to go te Cam- 
bridge to attend lectures That Nicholle thoroughly 
admired him, is certain from the very eamost letter of 
introduction which he sent with him to Gray on the 27th 
of November, 1769. sf 

The ebullient young Swiss conquered the shy and 
solitary poet at sight “My guiety, my lore for 
English postry, appeared to have subdued him,"—the 
word Bonstetten uscs is “subjugué,"—“and the diffe 
rence in age between us seemed to disappear at once.” 
Gray found him a lodging close to Pembroke Hall, at 
a coffeehouse, and at once set himself to plan out for 
Bonstetten a course of studies On the 6th of January, 
1770, Bonstetten wrote to Norton Nicholls:—“I am in a 
hurry from morning till night. At eight o'clock T am 
roused by a young square-cap, with whom I follow Satan 
through chaos and night. . . We finish oar travels in a 
copious breakfast of muffins and tea. Then appear Shake- 
spearo and old Linnamns, struggling together as two ghosts 
would do for a damned soul. Sometimes the one gets the 
hotter, sometimes the other. Mr. Gray, whose acquaint 
ance is my greatest debt to you, is so good as to show me 
Macbeth, and all witches, beldames, ghosts and spirita, 
whose language I never could have understood without hit 
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interpretation. I am now endeavouring to dress all these 
people in a French dress, which iz a very hard labour.” 
In onclosing this letter to Nicholls, Gray adds as a post- 
script :— 


T never saw such a boy; oar breed is not made on del. 
He is besy from morning to night, has no other amusement 
than that of changing one stedy for another, likes nobody that 
he sees here, and yet wishes to stay longer, though he bas paseéd 
a whole fortnight with us already. His letter bas had no cor- 
rection whatever, and is prettier by half than English. 


For more than ten weeks after the date of this letter, 
Bonstetten remained in his lodgings at Cambridge, in 
daily and unbroken intercourse with Gray. The remini- 
scences of the young Swiss gentleman are extremely 
interesting, though doubtless they require to be accepted 
with a certain reservation, There is however the stamp 
of truth about his statement that tho poetical genius of 
Gray was by this time so completely extinguished that the 
very mention of his poems was distasteful to him. He 
would not permit Bonstetten to talk to him abont them, 
and when the young man quoted some of his lines, Gray 
preserved an obstinate silence like a sullen child Sorme- 
times Bonstetten said,“ Will you not answer me?” But 
no word would proceed from the shut lips Yet this was 
during the time when, on all subjects but himself, Gmy 
was conversing with Bonstetten on terms of the most 
affectionate intimacy. For three months the young Swiss, 
despising all other society to be found at Cambridge, spent 
every evening with Gray, arriving at five o'clock, and lin- 
gering till midnight.’ They read together Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden and the other great English classics, until 
their study would lip into sympathetic conversation, in 
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which the last word was never spoken. Bonstelten poured 
ont his confidences to the old post,—all bis life, all bie 
hopes, all the aspirations and enthusiasms of his youth, 
and Gray received it all with profound interest and 
sympathy, but never with the least reciprocity. To the 
last his own life's history was a closed book to Bonstetten 
Never once did he speak of himself Between the present 
and past there seemed to be a great gulf fixed, and when 
the warm-hearted young man approached the subject, be 
was always baffled. He remarks that there was a complete 
discord between Gray’s humorous intellect and andent 
imagination on the one side and what he calls o “misere 
de cour” on the other. Bonstetten thought that this was 
owing to a suppressed sensibility, to the fact that Gray 
ver— 
= anywhere in the sun or rain 
Had loved or been beloved again, 

and that he felt his heart to be frozen at last under what 
Bonstetten calls the Arctic Pole of Cambridge. 

This final friendship of his life troubled the poetstrangely. 
He could not get over the wonder of Bonstetten’s ardour 
and vitality: “our breed is not made on this model” 
His letters to Norton Nicholls are like the letters of an 
anxious parent. “He gives me," he says on tha 20th of 
March, 1770, “too much pleasure, and at least an equal 
share of inquietude. You do not understand him as well 
as Ido, but I leave my meaning imperfect, till we meet 
I have nover met with so extmordinary a person, God 
bless him! I am unable to talk to you about anything 
else, I think." Late in the month of March, Bonstetten 
tore himself away from Cambridge; his father Rad long 
been insisting that he must return to Nyon. Gray went 
up to London with him, showed him some of the sights, 
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among others Dr. Samuel Johnson, who came pufling 
down the Strand, unconseious of the two strangers who 
paused on their way to observe him. “Look, look, Bori- 
etetten !" said Gray, “the great Bear! There goes Urea 
Major!” On the 23rd of March Gray lent him 20/. and 
packed his friend into the Dover machine at four o’clock 
in the morning, returning very sadly to Cambridge, whence 
he wrote to Nicholls;—“ Here am I again to pass my 
solitary evenings, which hung much lighter on my hands 
before I knew him. This is your fault! Pray lot the next 
you send me be halt and blind, dull, unapprehensive and 
wrong-headed. For this—as Lady Constance says—was 
ever such a gracious creature born! and yet—but no 

This placo never appeared so horrible to 
me as it does now. Could you not come for a week or 
a fortnight? It would be sunshine to me in a dark 
night.” 

Bonstetten had departed with every vow and cireum- 
stance of friendship, and had obliged Gray to promise that 
he would visit him the next summer in Switzerland. He 
wrote to Gray from Abbeville, and then there fell upon his 
correspondence one of those silences so easy to the volatile 
and youthful. Gray in the meanwhile was possessed by a 
weak restlessness of mind that made him almost ill, and 
early in April, since Nicholls could not come to Cam- 
bridge, he himself hastened to Blundeston, spending a few 
days with Palgrave (“Old Pa”) on the way. He made 
one exense after another for avoiding Cambridge, to which 
he did not return, except for a week or two, until the end 
of the year. He agreed with Norton Nicholls that they 
should go together to Switzerland in the summer of 1771, 
but entreated him not to vex him by referring to this in 
any way till the time came for starting. By and by letters 
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came from Bonstetten, with “bad excuses for not writing 
oftencr,” and in May Gray was happier, travelling to 
Aston to be with Mason, driving along the roads with 
trees blooming and nightingules singing all around him. 
His only literary exercise during this year 1770 seems to 
have been filling an interleaved copy of the works of Lin- 
nisus with notes. For the last eight or ninw years natural 
history had beon his favourite study ; Ivo said that it was 
a singular felicity to him to be engaged in this pursuit, 
and it often took him ont into the tields when nothing 
else would. He interleaved a copy of Hudson's Flora 
Anglica, and filled it with notes; and was on a level with 
all that had been done up to his time in zoology and 
botany, Some of his notes and observations were after- 
wards made use of by Pennant, with warm acknowledg- 
ment. He returned from Aston towards the end of June, 
and prepared at once to start with Norton Nicholls 
for a summer tour. He directed Nicholls to meet him 
at the sign of the Wheat Sheaf, five miles beyond 
Huntingdon, about the 3rd of July, Unfortunately 
there exists no journal to commemorate this, the lust 
of Gray's tours, which seoms to have occupied more 
than two months, The friends drove across the midland 
counties into Worcestershire, descended the Severn 
to Gloucester, and thon made their way to Malvern 
Wells, where they stayed a week, because Nicholls found 
some of his acquaintance there. Gray must have been 
particularly well, for he ascended the Herefordshire 
Beacon, and enjoyed the unrivalled view from it summit. 
‘He was much vexed, however, with the fashionable society 
at the long table of the inn, and maintained silonee At 
dinner, When Nicholls gently rallied him on this, he 
said that long retirement in the university had destroyed 
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the versatility of his mind. At Malvern he received a 
copy of Goldsmith's Deserted’ Village, which had just been 
published ; he asked Norton Nicholls to read it aloud to 
him, listened to it with fixed attention, and exclaimed 
before they had proceeded far, “This man is a poet.” 
From Malvern they wont on to Ross in Herefordshire, 
and descended the Wye to Chepstow, a distance of forty 
tailos, in a boat, “surrounded,” says Gry, “with ever new 
delights.” From this point they went on to Abergavenny 
and South Wales, returning by Oxford, where they spent 
two agreeable days. During this tour Gray turned aside 
to visit Leasowes, where Shenstone had lived and did 
in 1763. Gray had never admired Shenstone’s artificial 
grace, and had been vexed by some allusions in his 
posthumously published letters, and it was probably more 
to see the famous “ Arcadian greens rural” than to do 
homage to a poetic memory that he Joitered at Halesowen, 
He returned in a very fair state of health, as was customary 
after his summer holidays; but the good effects unfor- 
tunately passed away unusually soon. He had a feverish 
attack in September, bat eared it with sage-tea, his 
favourite nostrum. Nicholls came up to town to see him, 
and travelled with him as far as Cambridge; but Gray's now 
invincible dislike to this place seems to have made him 
really ill, and for the next two months ho only went out- 
side the walls of the college once. His aunt, Mra, Oliffe, 
now ninety years of age, had come up to Cambridge, and 
appears to have lodged close to Gray inside Pembroke 
College, where he was now allowed to do whatever he 
chose. She was helplossly bedridden, bat as intractable 
adanghter of the Dragon of Wantley as ever. The other 
Pembroke nonogenarian, Dr. Roger Long, died on the 16th 
of December 1770, and Gray's friend James Brown suc- 
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ceeded him in the Mastership withest any oma 
on, 

Karly in 1771, Men Oliffs died, leaving her entire for 
tune, such an it was, to Gray, and none of it to her micoss 
the Antrobuses, who bad nursed her in her Hae Thee 
women had been broaght to Cambridge by Gray, and bad 
teen oo comfortably settled by him in situations, that in 
one of his letters be playfully dreads that all his friends 
will shodder at the name of Antrobua All through thir 
spring Gray seems to have been gradually sinking in 
strength and epirita, though none of his friends appear to 
have been alarmed sbout it To Norton Nicholle 
entreaties that he would go to visit Bonstetten with him, 
as to the young Swim gentleman's own invitations, he 
answered with a sad intimation that his health was not 
equal to so much exertion 

Nicholls camp up to town to say farewell to him 
in the middle of June, having at last been persuaded 
that it was solos to wait for Gmy. The poot was 
in his okt rooms in Jermyn Street and there they parted 
lor tho Last time. Before Nicholls took leave of him, 


Nicholls said, # Certainly T will nots 

1a visit from me signify?" “* Every tribute 

signifies.” A little before this Gray had 

overtures from Voltaire, who was a great 

ay ; but it was not that he was dead to 

great Frenchman. He paid 4 full tribute 

i is genius, delighted in his wit, enjoyed 

his histories, and regarded his tragedies as next in mnk 
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to those of Shakespeare ; but he hated him, as he hated 
Hume, because, as he said, he thought him an enemy to 
religion. Hoe tried to persuade himself that Beattie had 
mastered Voltaire in argument. Gray had a similar dis- 
like to Shaftesbury, and was, throughout his career, though 
in a very unassuming way, a sincere believer in Chris- 
tianity, We find him exhorting Dr. Wharton not to omit 
the use of family prayer, and this although ho had a horror 
of anything like ‘ methodism ” or religious display. 
Gmy’s last letter to Bonstetten may be given as an 
example of his correspondence with that gentleman, as 
long after preserved and published by Miss Plamptre :— 


Tam returned, my dear Bonstetten, from the little journey 1 
made into Suffolk, without answering the end proposed. The 
thought that you might have been with me there, bas embittered 
all my hours, Your letter has made me happy, as happy as #0 
gloomy, so solitary « being as Tam, is capable of being made. 
T know, and bave too often felt, the disadvantages I lay myself 
under; how mach I burt the little interest T have in you by this 
air of sadness 60 contrary to your nature and present enjoy- 
ments: but sure you will forgive, though you cannot aynspathize 
with me. It is impossible with me to dissemble with you; 
such as Iam I expose my heart to your view, nor wish to con- 
ceal a single thongbt from your penetrating eyes. All that you 
say to mo, especially on the subject of Switzerland, is infinitely 
accoptable. It feels too pleasing ever to be fulfilled, and as 
often as I read over your truly kind letter, written long sinoe 
from London, I stop at these words: “La mort qui peut glacer 
nos bras avant qu’ils soient entrelacés.” 


He made a struggle to release himself from this atra- 
bilious mood. He reflected on the business which he had 
so long neglected, and determined to try again to find 
energy to lecture, He drew up three echemes for regu- 
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lnting the studies of private pupils, and laid them before 
the Duke of Grafton. But these plans, a8 was ustial with 
Gray, never came to execution, and whon he was at Aston 
in 1770, he told Mason that ho had come tothe conclusion 
that it was his duty to msign the professorship, since it was 
out of his power to do any real service in it, Mason 
strongly dissuaded him from such a step, and encoursged 
him to think that even yet he would be able to make a 
beginning of his lectures. The Exordium of his proposed 
inauguration speech was all that was found at his death to 
uecount for 0 many efforts and intentions, 

In tho latter part of May 1771 Gray went up to London, 
to his lodgings in Jermyn Strect, where, as has been already 
mentioned, he received the farewell visit from Nicholls. 
He was profoundly wretched ; writing to Wharton he 

“Till this your I hardly knew what mechanical low 
spirits were: but now I even tremble at an East wind.” 
His cough was incurable, the neuralgic pains in his head 
were chronic, William Robinson, in describing his last 
interview with him, sid that Gray talked of his own 
career as a poet, lamented that he had done 60 little, and 
began ut last, in a repining tone, to complain that he had 
lost his health just when he bad become eagy in his cir 
cumstances ; but on that he checked himself, saying that 
it was wrong to rail against Providence. As he grew 
worse and worse, he placed himself under a physician, 
Dr. Gisborne, who ordered him to leave Bloomsbury, 
and try a clearer air at Kensington. Probably the last 
call he ever paid was on Walpole ; for hearing that his 
old friend was about to set out for Paris, Griy visited 
him. ‘He complained of being ill,” says Walpole, “and 
talked of the gout in his stomuch, but I expected his death 
no more than my own.” During the month of June he 
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received the MS. of Gilpin’s Tour down the Wye, and en- 
riched this work, which was not published until 1782, 
with his notes, being reminiseences of his journey of the 
preceding year, 

On the 22nd of July, finding himself alone in London, 
and overwhelmed with dejection and the shadow of death, 
he came back to Cambridge. It was his intention to rest 
there a day or two, and then to proceed to Old Park, 
whore the Whartons were ready to receive him. He put 
himself under the treatment of his physician, Dr, Robert 
Glynn, who had been the author of a succezaful Seatonian 
poem, and who dabbled in literatura This Dr. Glynn 
was conspicuous for his gold-headed cane, scarlet cont, 
throe-cornered hat, and resounding pattens for thirty years 
after Gray's death, and retains a niche in local history as 
the last functionary of the University who was buried by 
torchlight. Dr Glynn was not atall anxious about Gray's 
contition, but on Wednesday the 24th, the poet was so 
Janguid, that his friend James Brown wrote for him to 
Dr. Wharton, to warn him that though Gmy did not give 
over the hopes of taking his journey to Old Park, he waa 
very low and foverish, and could hardly start immediately. 
‘That very night, while at dinner in the College Hall at 
Pembroke, Gray felt a sudden nausea, which obliged him 
to go hurriedly to hia own room. He lay down, but he 
became o violently and constantly sick, that he sent his 
servant to fetch in Dr, Glynn, who was puzzled at the 
symptoms, but believed that there was no cause for alarm. 
Gray grew worse, however, for the gout had reached the 
stomach; Dr. Glynn became alarmed, and sent for Russell 
Plumptre, the Regius Professor of Physic. The old doctor 
was in bed, and refused to get up, for which he was aftor- 
wards sevorely blamed, No skill, however, could have 
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saved Gry. He got through the 25th pretty well, and 
slept tolerably that night, but after taking some asses’ 
milk on the morning of the 26th, the spasma in the 
stomach returned again. Dr. Brown soarcely left him 
after the first attack, and wrote to all his principal friends 
from the side of his bed. On this day, Thursday, the 
Master could still hope “ that wo shall see him well again 
in a short time.” On Sunday, the 29th, Gray was taken 
with a strong convulsive fit, and these reeurred until he 
died. He retained his sensex almost to the last. Stone- 
hewer and Dr. Gisborne arrived from London on the 30th 
and took leave of their dying friend. His language be- 
came less and less coherent, and he was not clearly able 
to explain to Brown, without a great effort, where his will 
would be found. He seemed perfectly sensible of his 
condition, but expressed no concern at the thonght of 
leaving the world. Towards the end he did not suffer at 
all, but Iny in « sort of torpor, out of which he woke to 
call for his nieee, Mies Mary Antrobus, She took his 
hand, and ho said to her, in a clear voice, “ Molly, T shall 
die!” He lay quietly after this, without attempting to 
speak, and ceased to breathe about eleven o'clock, an hour 
before midnight on the 30th of July, 1771, aged fifty-four 
years, seven months, and four days, 

Jamos Brown found, in the spot which Gray had indi- 
cated, his will, It was dated July 2, 1770, and must 
therefore have been drawn up just before he started on his 
tour through the Wester Counties, Mason and Brown 
were named his executors. He left his property divided 
among a great number of relations and friends, reserving 
the largest portions for his niece Miss Mary Antrobas, and 
her sister, Mrs. Dorothy Comyns, both of whom were mesi- 
dents at Cambridge, and who had probably Wwoked to his 
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comfort of late years as he had considered their prospects 
in earlier life. ‘The faithful Stephen Hempstead was not 
forgotten, while Mason and Brown were left residuary 
legatee. On Brown fell the whole burden of attending 
to the funeral, for Mason could not be found; he had 
taken a holiday, and knew nothing of the whole matter 
until his letters reached him, in a cluster, at Bridlington 
Quay, about the 7th of August, 

By this time Gray was buried; Brown took the body, 
in a coffin of seasoned oak, to London and thence to 
Stoke, where, on the 6th of August, it was deposited 
in the vault which contained that of Gray’s mother. 

© mourners were Miss Antrobus, her sister's husband, 
Mr, Comyns, a shopkeeper at Cambridge, “a young 
gentleman of Christ's College, with whom Mr. Gmy 
was very intimate,” and Brown himself; these persons 
followed the hearse in a mourning conch, Tho sum of 
ten pounds was, at the poet's express wish, distributed 
among certain “ honest and industrious poor persona in the 
parish” of Stoke Pogia. As soon as Mason heard the news, 
he crossed the Humber, and reached Cambridge the next 
day ; Brown was a very cautious and punctilious man, and 
no sooner had he returned to Cambridge than he insisted 
that Mason should go up to town with him and prove the 
will. Mason, who throughout showed a characteristic 
callousness, grumbled but agreed, and on the 12th of 
August the will was proved in London. 

The executors retumed immediately to Cambridge, 
delivered up the plate, jewellery, linen, and furniture 
to the Antrobusee, and then Mason packed up the 
books and papers to be removed to his rooms at 
York. Once settled thers, on the 18th, he bogan 
to enjoy the luxury of a literary bereavement. “Come,” 
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he says to Dr. Wharton, “come, I beseech you, anil 
condole with me on our mutual, our irreparable Toss, 
‘The great charge which his dear friendship has aid upon 
me, I feel myself unable to exeeute, without the advice 
and assistance of his best friends; you are among the first 
of these." It will hardly be believed that the “great 
charge” ao pompously referred to here is contained in 
these exceedingly simple worls of Gray :—"T give to the 
Reverend William Mason, precentor of York, all my 
books, manuscripts, coins, music printed or written, and 
papors of all kinds, to preserve or destroy at bis own dis 
cretion." ‘There is no shadow of doubt that the ambitious 
and worldly Mason saw here an opportunity of achieving 
a great literary succeas, and that he lost no time in posing 
as Gray's representative and confident. A few people 
resisted his pretensions, such as Robinson and Nicholls, 
but they were not writers, and Mason revenged himself 
by ignoring them. Nor did he take the slightest notice of 
Bonstetton. 

James Brown, fe petit bon homme with the warm heart, 
was kinder and less ambitions. He wrote thoughtful 
letters to every one, and particularly to the three friends in 
exile, to Horace Walpole, Nicholls, and Bonstetten. Wale 
pole was struck cold in the midst of his frivolities, as if he 
had suffered in his own porson a touch of paralysis; in his 
lottors ho seems to whimper and shiver, as muel: with 
apprehension as with sorrow, Norton Nicholls gave a ery 
of grief, and very charucteristically wrote instantly to his 
mother lest she, knowing his love for Gray, should fear 
that the shock would make him ill. From this exqnisite 
letter we must cite some lines =— 


i only write now lest you should be apprebonsive on my 
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account since the death of my dear friend. Yesterday's post 
brought me the fatal news, in « letter from Mr. Brown, that 
Mr. Gray (all that was most dear to me in this world except 
yourself) died in the night about eleven o'clock, between the 
30th and Bist of July... You nevd not be alarmed for me, 
Tam well, and not subject to emotions violent enough to en- 
danger my health, and besides with good kind people who pity 
me and can feel themselves, Afflicted you may be sure I am ! 
You who know I considered Mr, Gray as a second parent, that 
T thought only of him, built all my happiness on him, talked of 
him for ever, wished him with me whenever I partook of any 
pleasure, and flew to him for refuge whenever I felt any un- 
easiness; to whom now shall I talk of all £ have seen here? 
‘Who will teach me to read, to think, to feel? I protest to you, 
that whatever I did or thought had a reference to him,—* Mr. 
Gray will be pleased with this when I tell him. 1 must ask 
Mr, Gray what be thinks of such a person or thing. He would 
like euch a person or dislike auch another.” If I met with any 
chagrins, I comforted mysolf that I had a treasure at home; if 
all the world had despised and hated me, I should have thought 
myself perfoctly recompensed in his friendship. Now remains 
only one loss more; if I lose you, I am left alone in the world, 
At present I focl 1 have lost half of myself. Let me hear that 
you are well, 


Thirty-four years afterwards the hand which penned 
these unaffected lines wrote down those reminiscences, alas! 
too brief, which constitute the most valuable impressions 
of Gray that we possess. It is impossible not to regret 
that this sincers and tender friend did not undertake that 
lahour of biography which fell into more skilled, but 
coarser hands than his. Yet it is no little matter to 
possess this first outflow of grief and affection. It 
assures us that, with all his melancholy and self- 
torture, the great spirit of Gry was not without ite 
lively consolations, and that he gained of Heaven 

r 
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the boon for which he had prayed, a friénd of friends 
Nicholls, Bonstetten, Robinson, Wharton, Stonehower, 
and Brown were undistinguished names of unheroie 
men who are interesting to posterity only because, with 
that unselfish care which only a great character and sweet- 
ness of soul have power to rouse, they loved, honoured, 
cherished this silent and melancholy anchorita Dearer 
friends, better and more devoted companions through a 
slow and unexhilarating carver, no man famous in literature 
has possessed, and we feel that not to recognize this mag- 
netic power of attracting good zouls around him would be 
to lose sight of Gray’s peculiar and signal charm, It is 
truc that, like the moon, he was “dark to them, and 
silent ;" that he received, and lacked the power to give; 
they do not seem to have required from him the impossible, 


they accepted his sympathy, and rejoiced in his inexpres- 
tive affection ; and when he was taken from them, they 
regarded his memory as fanatics regard the sayings and 
doings of the founder of their faith Gmy “never spoke 
out,” Brown said ; he lived, more even than the rost of ua, 
in an involuntary isolation, a pathetic type of the solitude 


of the soul. 


Yes! in the #0 of life enialed, 

With eoboing straita betwoon us thrown, 
Dotting the shorvleas watery wild, 

Wo mortal myriads live alone, 

‘The talands feel the enclasping flow, 

Ani then their endless bounds they know, 





CHAPTER X. 
PosTHUMmovs, 


Tae earliest tribute to the mind and character of Gmy 
was published in 1772 in the March number of a rather 
dingy periodical, issued under Dr. Johnson's protection, 
and entitled the Loudon Magazine. This was written in 
the form of a letter to Boswell by a man who had little 
sympathy with'Gray as a poet or as a wit, but was well 
fitted fo comprehend him as a scholar, the Reverend 
William J. Temple, vicar of St. Gluvias. This gentleman, 
who had been a fellow of Trinity Hall during Gray’s resi- 
dence in Cambridge, and who is frequently mentioned in 
the poet's later letters, was almost the only existing link 
botweon the circles ruled respectively by Gray and Samuel 
Johnzon, Cole being perhaps the one other person known to 
both these mutually repellent individuals, ‘Temple's contri- 
bution to the London Magazine ia styled “ A Sketch of the 
Character of the Celebrated Poet Mr. Gray,” and is ushered 
in by the editor with some perfunctory compliments to the 
poems. But Temple’s own remarks are very valuable, and 
may be reprinted here, especially as the careful Mitford 
and every succeeding writer seem to have been content to 
quote them from Johneon’s inaccurate transcript :-— 


Perhaps Mr. Gray was the most Jearned man in Europe: he 
was equally acquainted with the elegant and’ profound parts of 
Science, and not superficially, but thoroughly. He knew every 
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branch of history, both natural and civil; had read all the 
original historians of England, France, and Italy; and was 
great antiquarian, Criticism, metaphysics, morals, politics, 
made a principal part of his plan of study. Voyages and travels 
of all sorts were his favourite amusement: and he had a fino 
taste in painting, prints, architecture, and gardening. With such 
a fand of knowledge, his conversation must have been equally 
instracting and entertaining. But be was aleo a good man, a 
woll-bred man, a man of virtue and humanity. There is no cha- 
racter without some speck, some imperfection; and I think the 
greatest defect in his, was an affectation in deliency or rather 
efferinacy, and a visible fastidiousness or contempt, and disdain 
of his inferiors in science. He also had in somo degree that 
weaknors which disgusted Voltaire so much in Mr. Congreve, 
‘Though he seemed to value others chiefly according to the pro- 
wrees they had made in knowledge, yet he sould not bear to be 
considered himself merely as a man of letters: and though with 
out birth, or fortune, or station, his desire waa to be looked 
upon as a private gentleman, who read for his amusement.” 


Against the charge of priggishnesa which sxems to be 
contained in these last lines, we may place Norton 
Nicholls’ anecdote, that having in the early part of their 
acquaintance remarked that some person was “@ clever 
man," he was cut short by Gry, ‘who said, “Tell me if 
he is good for anything.” Another saying of his, that 
genius and the highest acquirements of science were a3 
nothing compared with “that exercise of right reason 
which Plato called virtue,” is equally distinct as evidence 
that he did not place knowledge above conduct. But the 
earlier part of Temple's article, which regards Gray's learn- 
ing and acquisitions of every sort, is of great value. 
Another of the poot’s contemporaries, Robert Potter, the 
translator of Aeschylus, and one of the foremost scholars of 
the time, followed with a similar statement, “Mr. Gray 
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was perhaps the most learned man of the age, but his 
mind never contracted the rust of pedantry. He had too 
good an understanding to neglect that urbanity which 
renders society pleasing: his conversation was instructing, 
elegant, and agreeable. Superior knowledge, an exquisite 
taste in the fine arts, and, above all, purity of morals, and 
an unaffected reverence for religion, made this excellent 
person an ornament to society, and an honour to human 
nature.” 

Mason lost no time in giving out that he was collecting 
materials for a Life of Gray, His first literary act was to 
print for private circulation in 1772 the opening book of his 
didactic poem The Huglish Garden, which he had written 
as early as 1767, bat which Gray had never allowed him 
to print, speaking freely of it as being nonsense, But 
Mason loved the children of his brain, and could not sup- 
port the idea that one of them should be withheld from 
the world, With great naiveté, he attempted to argue 
the matter with the shade of his great friend in a thint 
book which he added in 1772. 

Clos'd is that curious ear, by Death's cold band, 
‘That mark’d each error of my careless strain 
With kind severity; to whom my Muse 

Still lov'd to whisper what she meant to sing 
In louder acoent; to whose taste sapreme 

Sho firat and last appealed, 


bat still the departed friend may be invoked by the Muse, 


and still, by Fancy sooth'd, 
Fain would she hope her GRar attends the call, 


Mason then refers, in the flat, particular manner native to 
cighteenth century elegy, to the urn and bust and eoulp- 
tured lyre which he had placed to the memory of Gray in 
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a tustic aleove in the garden at Aston, and then he ap- 
proaches the awkward circumstance that Gray considered 
The Englizh Garden trash -— 


Oft, “ smiling aa in voor,” oft woul be ery, 
“Why waste thy numbers om « trivial art 
‘That Hf can mimic even the bumblest charms 
Of all-inajestio Nature ?” at the word 
Hig eye would ylisten, and his accents glow 
With oll the Poot’s frenzy; “Sovereign Queen! 
Behold, and tremble, while thou vieweat her State 
‘Throu’d on the boighta of Skiddaw : trace her march 
Amid the purple crags of Borrowdale, 
- Will thy boldest pong 
Ever race the sinews of cnsrvate art 
‘To such dread daring? Will it e’em direct 
Her hand to emulate those softer charms 
‘That deck the banks of Dove, or call to birth 
‘The baro romantic crags," &6. 


Tt acems highly probable that, stripped of the elarms of 
blank verse, this is precisely what Gry was constantly 
saying to Mason, who greatly preferred artificial cascades 
and myrtle grots to all the mountains in Christendom, 
On the fly-leaf of this private edition of The English 
Garden in 1772 appeared the first general announcement 
of the coming biography. 

Tho work progressed very slowly. From the family of 
West, who had now been dead thirty years, Mason was 
fortunate enough to secure a number of valuable letters, 
but it was difficult to fill up the hiatus between the close 
of this correspondence and the beginning of Mason's pér- 
sonal acquaintance with Gray. Wharton and Horie 
Walpole came very kindly to his aid, and he was able to 
vollect a considerable amount of material, Tt is dis- 
treasing to think of the mass of papors, letters, verses, 
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and other documents which Mason possessed, and of 
the comparatively small use which he made of them. 
He concpived the happy notion, which does not seem’ 
to have been thought of by any previous writer, of 
allowing Gray to tell his own story by means of his 
letters ; but he vitiated the evidence so put before the 
world by tampering grosly with the correspondence. 
He confessed to Norton Nicholls, who was angry at 
this, that “ much liberty was taken in transposing parts 
of the letters,” but he did not go on to mention 
that he allowed himself to interpolate and ere 
passages, to conceal proper names, to mutilate the original 
MSS., and to alter dates and opinions. He was very 
anxious that what he called his “* fidelity” should not “be 
impeached” to the public and the critics, but declared 
that he had only acted for the honour of Gray himself, 
It is probable that in his foolish heart Mason really did 
consider that he was respecting Gray in thus brushing his 
clothes and washing his hands for him before allowing the 
world to see him. He thought that a ruffled wig or a 
disordered shoe-tie would destroy his hero’s credit with 
the judicious, and accordingly he removed all that was 
silly and natural from the letters. ‘This determination to 
improve Gry has marred, also, the slender thread of 
biography by which tho letters are linked together, yet to 
a loss degree than might be supposed, and the student 
finds himself constantly returning to Mason's meagre and 
slipshod narrative for some fact. which has been less 
exactly stated by the far more careful and critical Mitford, 
Mason had too much literary ability, and had known Gray 
too intimately and too long, to make his book other than 
valuable, It is faulty and unfinished, but it is a sketch 
from the life, It appeared, in two quarto volumes, in 
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June 1775 and wns received with great warmth by the 
critics, the public, and all bat the intimate friends of 
Gray. Mason often reprinted this book, which con- 
tinued to be = sort of classic until Mitford commenced his 
investigations. 

Tt has generally been acknowledged that Jolmson's Life 
of Gray is the worst section in his delightful series It 
formed the last chapter but one in the fourth volume of the 
Lives of the Poets, and was written when its author was tired 
of his task, and longing to be at rest again. It is barron 
and meagre of fact to the last degree ; Cole, the antiquary, 
gave into Johnson's charge a collection of anecdotes and 
sayings of Gray which he had formed in connexion with 
the poet's Cambridge friends, expecially Tyson and Spar- 
row, but tho lexicographer was disinclined to make any 
use of them, and they were dispersed and lost. We have 
already seen that these two great men, the leading men of 
letters of their age in England, were radically wanting in 
sympathy, Gray disliked Johnson personally, apparently 
preserving the memory of some chance meeting in which the 
Sage had been painfully self-asserting and oppressive; he 
was himself a lover of limpid and easy prose, and « master 
of the lighter parts of writing, and therefore condemned the 
style of Dr. Johnson hastily, as being wholly turgid and 
vicious. Yet he respected his character, and has recorded 
the fact that Johnson often went out in the streets of 
London with his pockets full of silver, and had given it 
all away before he returned home. 

Jobnaon's portrait of Gray is somewhat more judicial than 
this, but just as unsympathetic. Yet he made one remark, 
after reading a few of Gray's lettors, which seems to mo to 
surpass in acumen all the generalities of Mason, namely that 
though Gray was fastidious and hard to please, he was a 
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man likely to love much whore he loved at all. But for 
Gray's poems Johnson had little Wut bewilderment. If 
they had not received the warm sanction of critics like 
Warburton and Hurd, and the admiration of such friends 
of his own as Boawell and Garrick, it seems likely that 
Johnson would not have acknowledged in them any merit 
whatever, Where he approves of them, no prise could 
be fainter; whore he objects, he is even more trenchant 
and contemptuous than usual The Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, and the Ode on Adversity are the only pieces 
in the whole repertory of Gray to which he allows the 
tempered eulogy that he is not willing to withhold from 
Mallet or Shenstone, We shall probably acquit the stunly 
critic of any unfairness, even involuntary, when we per 
ceive that for the poetry of Collins, who was his friend and 
the object of his benefactions, he has even less toleration 
than for the poetry of Gray. 

When we examine Johnson's strictures more exactly 
still, we find that the inconsistency which usually 
accompanied the expression of his literary opinions 
does not forsake him here, Even when Johnson is 
on safe ground, as when he is weighing in a very 
careful balance the Apitapha of Pope, he is never a 
sure critic; he brings his excellent common sense to bear 
on the subject in hand, but is always in too grat haste to 
be closing not to omit some casential observation. But 
when discussing poctry so romantic in its nature as that 
of Gray, he deals blows even more at random than usual. 
The Ode om Adversity meets with his warmest approbation, 
and he suggests no objection to its allegorical machinery, 
to much of which no little exception might now be taken. 
But the Eton Ode, with strange want of caution, he de- 
claims against in detail, blaming at one time what posterity 
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is now content to admire, /and at the other what his own 
practice in verse might’ havé amply justified. “The 
Proxpect of Eton College suggeats nothing to Gray, which 
exery beholder does not qually think and feel," that is to 
say, which every susceptible and cultivated beholder dos 
not feel in a certain vein of reflection; but this, so far 
from being a fault, is the touch of nature which makes the 
poem universally interesting, “ His supplication to Father 
Thames, to tell him who drives the hoop or tosses the 
ball, is useless and puerile. Father’Thames has no better 
means of knowing than himself." Tn this case, Johnson 
was instantly reminded that Father Nile had been called 
upon for information exactly analogous in the pages of 
Rasselas, ‘His epithet buxom health is not elegant," but 
to, us it seems appropriate, which is better, Finally John- 
son finds that “redolent of joy and youth" is an expres~ 
sion removed beyond apprehension, and ia an imitation 
of a phrase of Dryden's misunderstood ; but here Gmy 
proves himself the better scholar. It may be conjectured 
that he found this word redolent, of which he was parti- 
cularly fond, among the old Scots poets of the sixteenth 
century, whom he was the first to unearth, Duntar and 
Scot love to talk of the “redolent rose,” 

The phrases above quoted constitute Johnson's entire 
criticism of the Hton Ode, and it is of a kind, which however 
vigorously expressed, would not now-a-days be considered 
competent before the least accredited of tribunals The 
examination of the two Pindarie odes is conducted on more 
conscientious but not more sympathetic principles, To the 
experiments in metre, tothe verbaland quantitative folicities, 
Johnzon is absolutely deaf. He does not entirely deny merit 
to the poems, but he contrives, most ingeniously, to hosi- 
tatecontempt. “ My process,” he says, “has now brought 
me to the wonderful Wonder of Wonders, the two Sister 
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Odes; by which, though either vulgar ignorance or 
common sense at first universally rejected them, many, 
have been since persuaded to think themselves delighted. 
Tam one of those that are willing to be pleased, and there- 
fors would gladly find the meaning of the first stanza 
of the Progress of Poetry." Johnson, it is obvious 
enough, is on the side of “common sense." The diffi- 
culty which he was pleased to find in the opening 
stanza of the ode is one which he would have been the 
first to denounce os whimsical and paltry if brought for- 
ward by some other critic. Gray describes the formation 
of poetry under the symbol of a widening river, calm and 
broad in its pastoral moments, loud, riotous and resonant 
when swollen by passion or anger. Johnson, to whom the 
language of Greek poetry and the temper of Greek thought 
were uncongonial, refused to grasp this direct imagery, and 
said that if the poot was speaking of music, the expression 
“rolling down the steep amain” was nonsense, and if of 
water, nothing to the point. So good a scholar should 
have known, and any biographer should have noticed that 
Gray had pointed out, that, as usual in Pindar, whom he is 
here closely paraphrasing, the subject and similo are united, 
Johnson was careless enough to blame Gry for inventing 
the compound adjective eeloet-green, although Pope and 
Young, poets after Johnson's own heart, had previously 
used it, The rest of his criticism 1s equally faulty, and 
from the same causes,—haste, and want of sympathy. 
Johnson's attack did nothing at first to injure Gray's 
position as a poct, Yet there can be no doubt that in 
the process of time, the gteat popularity of the Lives of 
the Poets, and the oblivion into which Mason's life has 
fallen, have done something sensibly to injure Gray with 
the unthinking, Even in point of history the life of 
Gray is culpably full of errors, and might as*well have 
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boon written if Mason’s laborious work had never been 
published. There is, however, one point on which John- 
son did early justice to Gray, und that is in commending 
the picturesque grace of his descriptions of the country. 
Against the condemnation of Johnson, there were placed, 
almost instantly, the enthusiastic prises of Adam Smith, 
Gibbon, Hume, Mackintosh, and others of no loss autho- 
rity, who were unanimous in ranking his poetry only just 
below that of Shakespeare and Milton. This view con- 
tinued until the splendours of the neo-romantic school, 
especially the reputations of Wordsworth and Byron, 
reduced the luminary and deprived it of ita excess of light. 
Tho Lake School, particularly Coleridge, professed that 
Gray had been unfairly over-rated, and it was rather Byron 
and Shelley who sustained his fame, as in some directions 
they continued his tradition. 

It would be to leave this little memoir imperfect if we 
did not follow the destinies of that group of intimate 
friends who survived the poet, and whose names are in- 
dissolubly connected with his. The one who died first 
was Lord Stmthmore, who passed away, promaturely, in 
1776. Jumes Brown continued to hold the mastership of 
Pembroke, and to enjoy the reputation of a gentle and 
good-natured old man until 1784, when he followed his 
friend to the grave. Young men of letters, such as Sir 
Egorton Brydges, considered it 4 privilege to be asked to 
the Master's Lodge, and to take tea with the man in whose 

1 ay breathed his last, although Brown had no great 
power of reminiscence, and had not much to tell such 
eager questioners. Of himself it was told that his ways 
wore 80 extremely punctilious as to amuse Gray, himeelf a 
very regular man, and that once, when the friends were 
going to start together at # certain hour, and the time had 
just arrivéd, Brown rose and began to walk to and fim, 
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whereupon Gray exelaimed, ““ Look at Brown, he is going 
to strike!" Dr. Thomas Wharton (who must nover be 
confounded with Thomas Warton, the poet-laureate) con- 
tinued to live at his house at Old Park, Durham, where 
Gray had so often spent delightful weeks. He died in 
1794 at a great age, and left his ample correspondence 
with Gray to his second son, a man of some literary pre- 
tensions, of whom Sir Egerton Brydges has given an in- 
teresting account. Mazon and Walpole, whose careers are 
too well known to be dwelt upon here, survived their cele- 
brated friend by more than a quarter of a century, Horace 
Walpole died on March 2, and Mason on April 4, 1797. 

At the close of the century several of Gray's early 
friends still survived. The Rev. William Robinson, 
having reached the age of seventy-six, died in December 
1803. On his tomb in the church of Monk's Horton, in 
Kent, it was stated that he was “ especially intimate with 
the poet Gray,” with whom he probably became acquainted 
through the accident that his mother, after his father’s 
death, made Dr, Conyers Middleton her second husband. 
His sister was the Mrs, Elizabeth Montagu who wrote the 
Essay on Shakespeare and who patronized Dr, Johnson. 
The kind and faithful Stonehewer died at a very ad- 
vanced age in 1809, bequeathing to Pembroke Hall those 
commonplace-books of Gray's from which Mathias reaped 
his bulky volumes, and yet left much for me to glean, 
Norton Nicholls died reetor of Lound and Bradwell in 
Suffolk, on the 22nd of November, in the eame year, 1809, 
having fortunately placed on paper, four years before, his 
exquisite reminiscences of Gray. He also bears on his 
memorial tablet, in Richmond Church, his claim to the 
regard of posterity: “ He was the friend of the illustrious 
Gray.” 

The most remarkable, certainly the most original, 
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of Gray's friends, was also the most long-lived, Charles 
Victor de Bonstotton had but just begun his busy and 
eccentric career when he crossed the orbit of Gray. Ho 
lived not merely to converse with Byron but to survive 
him, and to see a new age of literature inaugurated. | He 
was a copious writer, and his works enjoyed a certain 
vogue. His well-known description of Gray occurs in a 
book of studies published in 1831, the year before ho 
died, Les Souvenirs du Chevalier de Bonstetten. In the 
most chatty of his books, L'Homme du Midi et Thomme 
du Nord, ho says that he found in England that friendship 
of the most intimate kind could subsist between persons 
who were satisfied to remain absolutely silent in one 
another's presence ; there may be a touch of the reserve 
of Gray in this vague allusion. 

In Bonstetten the romantic seed which Gray may 
bo supposed to have sown, burt “into extravagant 
blossom. His conduct in private life seems, from 
what can be gathered, to have been founded on a 
perusal of La Nouvelle Heloise, and though he was 
u pleasant little fat man, with rosy cheeks, his con- 
duct was hardly up to the standard which Gmy would 
have approved of, Bonstetten may perhaps be described 
as a smaller Benjamin Constant ; like him, he was Swiss 
by birth, first roused to intellectual interest: in England, 
and finally sentimentalized in Germany; but he was not 
quite of writing Adolphe. Bonstetten followed 

ying the Scandinavian tongues; he acquainted 

Icelandic, and wrote copiously, though not very 

ly, on the Eddas’ He brought out a German edition 

of his works at Copenhagen, where he spent some time, 
and whither he pursued his eccentric friend Matthison, 
Bonstetten died at Genoa in February, 1832, at the'age of 
sighty-soven. ‘The last survivor among people whom 
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Gry know was probably the Earl of Burlington, “little 
brother George,” who died in 1834. Perhaps thelast person 
who was certainly in Gray’s presence was Sir Samuel 
Egerton Brydges, who was present, at the age of three, at 
a wedding at which Gray assisted, and who died in 1837, 

Gmy was mther short in stature, of gmeoful build in 
early life, byt too plump in later years. _ He walked ino 
wavering and gingerly manner, the result probably of weak- 
ness. Besides the portraits already described inthe body 
of this momoir, there is a painting at Pembroke Hall by 
Benjamin Wilson, F.R.S., a versatile artist whose work 
was at one time considered equal to that of Hogarth, 
This portrait is in profile; it was evidently painted 
towards the close of the poet’s life ; the cheeks are puffed, 
and the lips have’ fallen inwards through lack of teeth. 
Gray is also stated to have sat to one of the Vanderguchts, 
but this portrait seems to have disappeared. Tn 1778 
Mason commissioned the famous sculptor John Bacon, who 
was just then executing various works in Westminster 
Abbey, to carve the medallion now existing in Poet's 
Corner ; as Bacon had never seen Gray, Mason lent him 
a -profile drawing by himself, the original of which, a 
hideous little work, is now preserved at Pembroke. A 
mat of Gray, by Behnos, founded on the full-face portrait 
by Eckhardt, stands with those of other famous’ scholars, 
in Upper School at Eton, 

Tn 1776, according to a College Order which Mr. J. 
W. Clark has kindly copied for me, “James Brown, 
Master, and William Mason, Fellow, each gave fifty 
pounds to establish a building fund in memory of 
Thomas Gray the Poet, who had long resided in the 
College.” The fund so started gradually accumulated 
until it amounted toa very large sum. Certain alterations 
were made, but nothing serious was attempted until, abont 
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thirty years ago, Mr. Cory, a fellow of Emmanuel College, 
took down the Christopher Wren doorway to the hall, and 
attempted to harmonise the whole structure to Gothic. 
Still the Gray Building Fund waa accumulating, and the 
college was becoming less and less able to accommodate 
its inmates Tt was determined at Jast to carry out the 
scheme proposed nearly a century before by Brown and 
Mason. In March 1870, the work was put into the 
hands of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, He was at work on 
the college until 1879, and in his hands if it is no longer 
picturesque it is thoroughly comfortable and habitable, 
In all this vast expenditure of money, not one penny 
‘was spent, until quite lately, in commemoration of the 
man in whose name it was collected. At Peterhouse, 
when the College Hall waa restored in 1870, a stained 
glass window, drawn by Mr, F. Madox Brown and 
executed by Mr. William Morris, was presented by Mr. 
A. H. Hunt. At Pembroke a still more fitting memorial 
was erected on tho 26th of May 1885, when a marble 
bust by Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, A.R.A., was unveiled 
by Lord Houghton in the College Hall in the presence 
of a very distinguished audience, Mr. Lowell and Sir 
Frederick Leighton, among others, gave eloquent testi- 
mony on that occasion to the lasting esteem in which 
the memory of Gray is held on both sides of the Atlantic, 
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Tr was not known until the Dillon MSS, passed through my 
hands in 1984 that in Angust 1764, about a month after 
the sungical operation which is deseribed on p. 165, Gray 
went to Netherby, on the Scotch border, to visit the Rev. 
Mr. Graham, the horticulturist, and from his house set 
out on o tour through Scotland. His route took him by 
Annan and Dumfries to the Falls of the Clyde and Lanark. 
At Glasgow he visited Foulis, the publisher, from whom he after. 
wands received many courtesies. He admired Foulis’ academy 
of painting and sculptors, and lamented that the Cathedral of 
Glasgow had fallen #0 much out of repair. He passed on to 
Loch Lomond, sailed on the loch, and returned to Glasgow 
by Dumbarton. At Stirling he enjoyed the view from the 
Castle, and went on by Falkirk and the coast to Edinburgh. 
He took excursi to Hawthornden and Roslin, and thence 
to Melrose. He was next at Kelso, Tweedmouth, and 
Norham Castle. He made an excursion at low tide to Holy 
Teland, and the journal closes at Bamborough Castle, from 
which place he went, no doubt, to his customary haunt, Dr. 
Wharton's house at Old Park, in the county of Durham. 
‘This was Gray's first visit to Scotland. 
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